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RELIGION, MANNERS, &c. of the HINDOOS, 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Of the Casts. 

* 

ACCORDING to the ancient order, the Hindoos are divided in* 
to four casts, viz. the Bramhun^ Kshutriyu, Voishyu, and Shoodru. 
But there are many divisions and subdivisions amongst these four 
casts* 

The samu vadu,* several pooranfis, and dhurmu shastrus, relate, 
that the bramhiins came from the mouth of Brumhu,f the kshutriyiis 
from his arms, the voishyus from his thighs, and the shoodrSs from 
his feet. This is no doubt an allegorial representation, intended to 

* The Pooroo9h!i-Sodkt& m&ntrfis of tbe SamS-vad^ arc said to be in the hands of many pundits. 

t The bramhiins speak of the one Brftmhii as being without fonn. and yet at the time of crcfttion as as- 
svnung three forms. A 
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2 RELIGION, MANNERS, Jcc. 

point out the gradations of rank among tliese four orders. Some 
pooranus speak of Brumhix's creating a female for each of these per- 
sons at the same time that he created the males. The Shreebhagfivuta 
says, that Brumhu, at the creation, divided himself into two parts, 
the right side becoming a male, and the left side a female; the male 
was called Swayumbhoovu, and the female Shfituroopa. These per- 
sons had a number of children, whom they divided into bramhiins, 
kshutriyus, voishyus, and shoodriis. 

The subdivisions among these four casts have arisen out of inter- 
marriages, and the different professions and trades existing among 
the Hindoos. 






OF THE HINDOOS. 



SECTION L 



The BramhUns. 



EVERY person at all acquainted with the Hindoo books, must 
be forcibly struck with the idea, that the whole system is the con- 
trivance of the bramhuns. This order of men is here placed above 

• ** 

kings in honour, and at their feet the whole nation is laid prostrate 
as before their sovereign. 

Multitudes of incredible stories are written in the most popular 
Hindoo books, on purpose to exalt the power, or support the ho- 
nour, of bramhuns ; as, that fire, in the pure ages, proceeded out 
of their mouths ! — that one bramhun swallowed the sea ! — that the 
curse of a bramhun can never be removed, &c. 

I give a few specimens of these stories : 

Ourvvu, a bramhun, destroyed the whole race of Hoihuyfi with 
fire from his mouth.— -See Muhabhariitu. 

AS 
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Kiipitu, a bramhun, destroyed the (50,000 sons of Sug&ru, witli 
fire from his mouth* — Muhabharutu, &a 

Junhoo, a bramhun, swallowed Gunga (the Ganges) in her de- 
scent from heaven. — Raraayunu, 

ttgustyii, a bramhun, swallowed the sea, with all its contents, — • 
Muhs^bharutu. 

Doorvasu, a bramhdn, once lengthened the day, in order that he 
might finish his religious ceremonies. — Muhabharutu. 

Bhrigoo, a bramhun, went, on a certain occasion, to Briimha^ 
Shivu, and Vishnoo. To the two former he gave abusive language, 
and he struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot-«— Pudmu-poo- 
ranu. 

A number of dwarf bramhuns created a new Indru. — Miiha- 
bharutu. 



Through the curse of Doorvasii, a bramhun, king Luhooshu was 
banished from, heaven, and became a snake, — Muhabharutu. 

Viishisht'hu, a bramhun, cursed king Soudasu, and transformed 

« 

him into a rakshusu.— Vrihun-Narudeeyu pooranu, &c. 



^^ 
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Manduvyu, a branihun, gave orders to Yumu, the judge of the 
dead, not to take account of the sins of children till they were more 
than five years old. — Muhabharutu. 

By the curse of Doorvasfi, Vusoo, one of tlie heavenly dancers^ 
was turned into a vulture. — Markundayu pooranu. 

. Soubhuree, a bramhiin, assumed a. hundred bod ies^ and marrying 
a hundred wives, the daughters of a king, lived with them a hundred 
years. — Nrisinghu pooranu, &c. 

Risbyushringu, a bramhun, caused rain to descend in the king- 
dom of Lomupadu, after a drought of twelve years. — Ramayiinu, 

Vishwa-mitiu, a bramhun, fixed a king n^med Tridiunkoo in the 
air, not suffering him to descend to the earth, nor ascend to hea- 
ven, and there he is to this hour. — Ramayiihu and Muhabharutu. 

Tritu and ^ther bramhuns cursed Shivii, for enticing away theic- 
wives in the form of a naked Sunyasee, and destroyed his manhood; 
-T-Skundii pooranu. 

% 
Doorvasu cursed the posterity of KrishnO, and destroyed thenii 

all. — Shreebhaguvutii. « 
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The god Krishnu, at a sacrifice performed by Yoodhist'hiru, sup^ 
plied the bramhuna with water to wash their feet 

Krishnii, in the Muhabharutii, confcwes that bramhiins, whether 
learned or ignorant, are equal to him ; and that whoever enviea 
bramhiins will lose both his life and riches* 

A bramhun cursed king Nrigu, for offering by mistake to ano- 
ther bramhun, a cow which he had already given to the bramhun 
who pronounced this curse. The king was turned into a lizard. 

By the Hindoo law, against a bramhun a magistrate was not to 
imagine evil in his heart; nor could a bramhun be put to death, 
for any crime whatsoever. He might be imprisoned, banished, 

or have his head shaved, but his life was not be touched.* The 
tribute paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatries, was far more 
than the revenues of the monarch. If a sh56drfi assumed the 
bramhinical thread, he was to be severely fined. If he gave fre- 
quent molestation to a bramhun, he was to be put to death. If a 
shoodru committed adultery with the wife of a bramhun, he was to 
have the offending parts cut off, be bound upon a hot iron plate, and 

* The killing of a bnmhliD is one of tbc five greatest rins among tbe Hindoos. 
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burnt to death. If a bramhun stole a shoodru, he was to be fined'; 
but if a shoodrft stole a bramhun, he was to be burnt to death. If 
a shoodru sat upon the carpet of a bramhun, the magistrate, having 
thrust a hot iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to ba- 
nish him from the kingdom ; or he was to cut off his buttock. If a 
shoodru, through pride, spat upon a bramhun, his lips were to be 
cut off, or if he broke wind' upon him, his buttock was to be cut 
off. If a shoodru plucked a bramhun by the hair, or bj^ the beard, 
or took hold of a bramhun's neck, the magistrate was to cut off both 
his hands. If a shoodru struck a bramhun, his hand was to be 
cut off. If he listened to reproaches poured out againsta bramh&n, 
the magistrate was to pour hot lead in his ears. If a shoodru beat 
and ill-used a magistrate, he was to have au iron spit run through 
him, and to be roasted alive. A bramhun for such an offence was 
to be fined. 



A bramhun was allowed peculiar privileges, often at the expence 
and loss of a poor shoodru, and in all cases of equity he had infi- 
nitely the advantage over the latter. 

The following sayings respecting the honour of bramhuns are 
current among jthe Hindoos to this day: 

If a person should, by accident, shed a single drofl of the blood 
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of a bramliiin, as many particles of dust as cleave to this drop of 
blood, so many years must this person suffer in helL 

If a shoodru see a bramhun conung to him, and do not rise to 
receive him with due honours, he will become a tree after deatt^ - 

If a shoodru look angry at a bramhun, his eyes will be put out 
by Yixmu after death. 

Menial service to bramhuns is declared to be very meritorious* 
Such a servant, by eating the leavings of his master, has his body 
purified from all sin. 

Formerly a shoodru touched the body of a bramhun when he 
took an oath. It is even now practised when a person wishes to 
gain credit for something he is relating. 

m t 

The performance of all the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion is 
confined to the bramhuns, to the exclusion of the shoodrus. 

Tiie shastrus teach that a gift to a bramhun has infinite mferit 
in it, especially if he be learned. The feasting of bramhuns is 
at present a capital work of merit among the Hindoos, and is very 
much practisedvby all ranks. A poor man feasts two or three at 
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once, and a rich man invites hundreds to feasts. At all festivals^ 
marriages, &c, one of the most important things to be done is to 
entertain the bramhuns, and make presents to them at their dismis- 
sion. If a sho5dru wish to-succeed in any project, he performs some 
work of merit, frequently feasts two or three bramhuns. If a man 
have been entertaining a number of bramhuns, a neighbour says to 
him, ** Ah ! you are a happy man! you can entertain* so many bram- 
huns!" A covetous man is sometimes reproached thus : "He has 
plenty of money, but he cannot bring his" mind to part with a mite 
of it, no not to entertain bramhuns. He does not even invite to 
his house, and wash the feet, of a few bramhuns." 

To give gifts to bramhuns at the hour of death, and leave them 
lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in the shastrus as a work of 
merit destroying all sin, and followed in the next world with im- 
perishable happiness. 

To drink the water in which a bramhun's toe has been dipped, is 
considered as a very great favour. 

When enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that vast 
numbers of shdodrus drink the water in which a bramhun has dipt 
his foot, and abstain from food in the morning till this ceremony 
be over. Some persons do this every day, and others make a 

/ B 
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vow to attend to it for such a length of time, in order to obtain 
the removal of some disease. Persons may be seen carrying a small 

quantity of water in a cup, and intreating the first bramhun they 
see to put his toe in it. This person thea drinks the water, and 
bows or prostrates to the bramhun, who gives him a blessino*. Some 
persons keep water thus sanctified in their houses. 

A few persons are to be found who endeavour to collect the dust 
from the feet of 100,000 bramhuns. One way of collecting this dust 
is, by spreading a cloth before the door of a house where a great 
multitude of bramhuns are assembled at a feast, and as each bram* 
hun comes out, he shakes the dust from his feet as he treads upon 
this cloth. Many miraculous cures are declared to have been per- 
formed on persons eating this dust 

The blessing of a bramhun is esteemed a capttal favour; his curse 
is dreaded more than that of God himself, and he is in fact wor- 
shipped as a god. 

When the claims of the bramhuns to deity have been disputed by 
any one, I have seen the poor besotted shoodru prostrate himself at 
the feet of the nearest bramhun, and, raising his head and closing 
his hands, say, ** You are my God." At the same time the charac- 
ter of the bram^jin has been notorious for every enormity* 
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But it was not enough that the body of the shoodru should be 
roasted alive, or cut into pieces, for the pleasure of the bramhOn, but 
his soul also was to be sacriBced to do him service. The Hindoo laws 

enacted, that, to serve a bramhun, falsehood was allowable ! 

and that if a shoodru dared, to hear the salvation-giving vadii read, 
he was to be dreadfully punished. At present if any one happen to 
be repeating any part of the vadu, a shoodru shuts his ears and runs 
away. 

Thus their manners, their popular stories, and their very laws, 
tended at once to establish the most complete system of absolute 
oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

To shew the pains which have been taken to impress on the de- 
graded classes the idea of the superlative greatness of bramhuns, I 
insert the following story : 

Vi^hwamitru, the son of king Gadha, a kshutriyu, after coming 
to the throne, obtained a great name for administering justice with 
integrity, and nourishing his subjects as a father. On a certain day 

m 

he went a hunting, taking his soldiers with him. After being out 
a month or two, on his return to his capital, he entered a wilder- 
ness in which the moonee Voshisht'hu dwelt Fatigued and over- 

BS 
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come by the heat, he sat down at the hut of the moonee. The 
moonee was frightened to see such a host arrive, and wondered in 
himself how he was to entertain such an immense multitude, as, be- 
sides the king, there was with him a milVion of soldiers. At length, 
however, Vushisht'hii bethought himself of the cow that Briimha 
had given him.* He performeS the praise [stuviij of this cow, and 
got from her every thing that was necessary to feed the king and 
his army in the most sumptuous manner. After they had all eaten, 
and evening drew on, the king's counsellors said to h?m, "How 
is it that this moonee, with a house of palm-tree leaves, in a wil- 
derness, is able to supply all this food ?" The king said, '^Oh ! he 
is a bramhiin and a moonee, what is there he cannot do ? He can 
create and destroy at his pleasure/' The courtiers, however, could 
not but think that this moonee must have some particular resource, 
and communicated their suspicions to the king. At length, the 

king gave thenv leave to go and see. They went, but could find 
nothing except a cow ; yet she was a very fine animal. Tliey petitioned 
the-king to try to get this cow from the moonee. The king refused 
them, but at length their persuasions prevailed, and they went and 
offered, in the king's name, to give the moonee a thousand milch- 
cows in exchange for his cow. The moonee said, the cow was 



* The name of this cow was KaniilUdhaDoo> viz. the mllcb-cow which grants whatever it desired. Bnimh« 
gave her to VushisbVhli, that she might supply clarified butter for the burnt-sacrince. 
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Brumha% and refused. They offered ten thousand cows. He refus- 
ed. They offered 80 many cows, and a thousand villages. He still 
refused. They added to all these a thousand fruit trees. The moo- 
nee could not be persuaded. At last, flie king offered half his king- 
dom, without effect, when he became angry, and ordered Ijis peo- 
ple to bind the cow, and bring her away by force. They began 

to bind her. The cow thought she had been guilty of some fault 
in not sufficiently supplying the wants of the moonee's guests, and 
that therefore the moonee had given her to the king. She resolved 
to go and ask. Wherefore, shaking herself, she broke all the 
cords, and killed those who were binding her, and then came and 
asked the moonee, if he had given her away ? He said no ; the 
king was doing it by force. The cow then advised him to^ fight 
with the king, and she would supply him with an army. The army 
of the king, however, destroyed all the soldiers raised by the cow, 
and in consequence the cow went to Brumha. The king's army then 
attacked the moonee, but the moonee with his Brumha-staff in his 
hand, defended himself against all their attacks, the staff catching, 
all the arrows, and repelling them. The moonee, in his turn, at- 
tacked the king's army, and defeated it, killing some, and making 
the others run away. The king Vishwamitrii then began to reflect, 
and to wonder exceedingly at the power of the moonee. Where- 
fore, that he might conquer the moonee, he went to perform religi- 
ous austerities* After performing very severe austerities for a long 
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time, Brumha arrived, and asked him what he wanted. He asked 
for an instrument of war called Brumha-iistru, by which a person 
can easily subdue all his enemies. Brumha gave iiim other weapons, 
but refused him this. Witft these he went and fouo-ht with the 
moonee, but was overcome. Again the king went and performed 
very severe austeiities, and Brumha came, and asked him what he 
wanted. He repeated his request for the Brumha-ustru. At length 
Briimha gave it him. Armed with this, he arrived at the moo- 
nee's, just as the latter was about to perform his evening ablutions. 
He told him he was come to fight with him. The moonee desired 
him to wait till he Jiad performed his ablutions. This the king re- 
fused. However the moonee struck his Brumha-staff in the ground, 
and entered upon liis ablutions. The king began the attack, and the 
king's Brumha-.ustr8. and the moonee's. Brumha-staff, began to fight 
dreadfully, till at length .the moonee's staff got the victory. Vish- 
wamitrii was now qoite discomfited, and filled with astonishment. 
After all his .austerities — his power as a king, with a million of sol- 
diers- — his obtaining the Brumha-ustru, &c. — lie was not able to con- 
quer this httle bramhun,; therefore, Jie now saw that all other casts 
were nothing, and that ^bramhiins were every tiling. He was re- 
solved to become a Bramhun, and for this purpose he began to 
.perform austere devotions to Brumha. He performed these for 

ten thousand years, when Brumha came and xisted him what he 
wished for r • He requested to be made a bramhun. Brumha 
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totd him that bramhuns were the sacred instructors of the world, 
and that to become a bramhun was no easy thing. He requested 
therefore that he would ask for something else. The king told him, 
if he would not grant hiai this blessing, he might go back again, 
for he was determined to be a bramhun. Brumha went his way. 
Vlshwamitiu went again to his austerities; but in a more severe 
manner. In the hot weather he stood in the blazing sun surround^ 
cd with four fires. In the cold season he stood in the water. In the 
rainy weather he stood in the rain. Thus he pursued these auste- 
rities another thouiand years, fasting all the time. Brumha, com- 
pelled by the merit of his devotions, again came to ask him what* 
he would please to have. As before, he asked to be made a bram- 
hiin. Brumha refused and went back. He again went to his devo- 
tions. The gotis began to be frightened, thinking he meant to get 
their situations from them by the merit of his- continued austerities. 
They therefore resolved to- try to draw him from. his holiness, and 
sent the god of love and a- prostitute to entice him from his devo- 
tions. These persons went in the spring, and waited in the spot where 
the king was standing. On opening his eyes, he saw this prostitute, 
and was overcome with desise. lleforsookhis devotions ; took home- 
his mistress; spent a thousand years in play with her, and then drove 
her away, and returned again to his severities. At this time Trishun- 
koo, a king, cursed by Vushisht'hu's hundred sons, arrived in the wil- 
derness where Vishwamitru was performing his religiou^t austerities. 
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He wished to go to heaven in his embodied state. Vishwamitru 
transferring to him some of the merit of his own works, sent him to 
heaven, but Briimha refused to let him stay, as he was under a curse, 
and hurled him down again. As he began to fall, he cried out to 
Vishwamitru, ^'Save ! Save !" — Vishwamitru ordered him to stop,— 
and he remained hanging in the air with his head downwards, and 
there he hangs, as a star, to this day. Vishwamitru was now so en- 
raged at Brumha, that he began to create a new world, men, fowls, 
fishes, trees, &c. that the world created by Brumha might come to 
nothing. He made the cocoa-nut tree, from the fruit of which he 
intended to make men's heads; instead of the rohitu,* he made the 

fish mrigalu;t instead of the kantalu-tree,+ he made the mandaru;§ 

instead of the goat made by Brumha, he made the long-eared goat^ 

instead of the sheep created by Brumha, he made what is called the 

Patna sheep; instead of the kantalee plantain, he made that called 

murtumanu; instead of the cold season rice, he made the wet season 

« 

rice; instead of the legumes made by Biumha, he made those which 
grow in the wet season. At length Brumha, frightened, lest Vish- 
wamitru should outdo him in creating, assumed the form of a bram- 

hun and went down to him. Seeing a bramhun, Vishwamitru gave 
him a seat, and bestowed upon him the usual honours. After the 
bramhun had been entertained, he asked Vishwamitru to bestow 

• Cjprinus dei^iculatus. t Another species of Cyprinus. t Artacarpas intcgrlfolius. 

§ Ail&carpus Bengalensis. 
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tipMiTiim agift, Tbe«kiiiga8:ke€lhim what it was - He said if he would 
promise to give it 4iim, be it what it might, he would tell him. He 
then promised, and the bramhun requested that4ie would forbear ere* 
ating any more in imitatio^n of Brumlm» He promised with reluc^ 
tance; hurt leaving promised, he could not recede. Vishwamitru, se&r 
Mxg that all his attempts to become a bramhun had hitherto bailed, re- 
solved to enter upon more severe austerities than ever, as the hanging 
by bis legs with 'his head over a fire for a thousand years. At last 
Brumha, Indru, Yiimfi, Vfiroonu, Koovaru, &c. all subdued by the 
merit of his devotions, arrived, and made him a bramhun, by inves- 
ting him with the poita. At the close, they all feasted together, 
and Vishwamitru received the name of the Great Moonee. This is 
the only story in the Hindoo books of a person's becoming a bram- 
:hi2n without being born one. 

Trom the preceding statements I think it will be abundantly 
evident, that this whole farbric of superstition is the work of bram- 
huns, raised on purpose to aggrandize themselves, without answer- 
ing one useful or benevolent purpose: No person may teach the 
vadii but a bramhun; — a, spiritual guide must be a bramhun; — 
eveiy priest (poorohitu) must be a bramhtin ; — the offerings to the 
gods must be given to bramhuns ; — no ceremony is meritorious with- 
out the fee be presented to the officiating bramhun j— not only 
inu»t this person be paid, but at all feasts a number *of bramhuns 
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must be entertained ;— ^numberless ceremonies have been- invented: 
on purpose to increase the wealth of the bramhuns : as soon as a. 
child is conceived in the womb, a bramhun.must he called* toper- 
form a ceremony, when, he receives a fee and is. feasted ;-~other 
levies are made before the birth jr-^igain at. the birth; — again, 
when the child is a. few days, old;r-^again when it ia six. months 
old ; — agaia when it is two years old ;-— again at eight or nine; — 
again, at marriage ;r-^if a slioodru, have a misfortune, he. must pay 
a^bramhun to perform some ceremony for its removal ;r-in sickness,, 
the bramhun is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the 

patient ; — if a shoodru's cow die, he must call a bramhiin-to make an 
atonen^ent ;r— if 1^ lose a piece of gpld,. he must do the same ;- — 
after death, his son. must perform. the shraddjm (the offerings and 
fees at which go to the bramhuns) twelve times during the first 
year, and then annually; — if a vulture have settled on^ his house, 
he must pay a bramhun to pujify his dwelling; — if he go into a, 
new house, he must pay a bramhOn to. perform a ceremony to puri- 
fy it; — if a man die on an. unlucky day,f his son must employ a 
bramhun to remove the evil effects of this circumstance; — if he cut 
a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhun to consecrate it; — if he 

• A fathCTi who is a bnnnhlin qualified by his knowledge of the tbastrft, may perform tfaif ceremony wilhout 
caHmg hi another. 

t If a child be born on sodi a day, (that is, when, on a certain day of the week, a certain star enters a par- 
ticular stellar mansion]^ it is a sign that the child has been born illegitimate. 
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offer up a temple, or trees, he mu8t do the same ; — at the time of 
an eclipse, the bramhiin is empbyed and paid ; — on certain lunar 
days the shoddru must make gifts to bramhuns ; — during the year 
about forty ceremonies are performed called vrutus, when the bram- 
huns are feasted and receive fees ; — when a person supposes himself 
to be under the influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhuns 
to perform a sacrifice; — a number of vows are made, on all which 
occasions bramhuns are paid and employed ; — at the birth of a child, 
the worship x)f Shiishtee is performed, when bramhfins are feasted; — 
at the time of the small-pox, a ceremony is performed by the bram- 
huns; — the bramhuns also are paid for assisting the people to fast; 
— to cure the itch, the bramhuns perform a ceremony and receive a 
fee; — bramhuns arc employed daily to perform the worship of the 
8h5odrus' family ^od ;- — the farmer cannot cut his corn, without pay- 
ing a bramhun to perform some ceremony; — a tradesman cannot be- 
gin business, without a fee to a bramhun ; — a fisherman cannot build 
a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has farmed, without 
a ceremony and a fee; — near a hundred different festivals are held 
during the year, at which bramhuns are entertained, and in some vil- 
lages, at a hundred houses at once, feasts are held. At the house 
of a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 bram- 
huns are feasted. Instances are given of 100,000 bramhuns having 
been assembled at one feast. At the shraddhu performed for his mo- 
ther, by Gunga-Govindii-Singhu, at Jamooakandee, near Moor- 

cs • 
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shudubad, five or six hundred thQusatid bramfaons, it is said» were 
assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents !: 

Thus all the accidents and businesses of life— the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies — the superstitious fears of the people — births, 
sicknesses, marriages, misfortunes, deaths^ — a future state — every 
form and ceremony of religion — all the public festivals, &c. &c. 
have been seized upon as sources of revenue to thebramhuns ;^ — and 
thus, from the time a person is conceived in the womb to his de- 
liverance from the torments of hell after death by the bramhflns at. 
Guya. he is considered as the lawful prey of the bramhfins, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven^ or whose curse sinks him into hell. 

The following ten ceremonies called Sungskarfi, arc necessary be* 
fore a person can be considered as a complete bramhun, viz. the 
Gurbhardhanu,* Poongsiivunu, Se^muntonuyiinu, the Jatu-kiirmu,f 
Uishkrumunu/j; Namu-kurunu,§ U'nnu-prashunr,]| Choora-ktirunu,?' 
Oopunuyunu,f Veevahu.:}; 

Four months after the wife of a bramhun perceives herself with 
child, the first, time after marriage, a ceremony is performed called 
Gurbha-dhanu. The ceremony consists of the performance of the 

*Co«ceptk>n. t Ceremonies at Ibc birth* j.DeKverance. $ Gfving the oaiwk 

I Giving £Dod. • * Sbatring the head. t loTeatitare mtk the poita. t Marriage. 
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burat-sacrifice, the worship of the shalgramfi, and all the ceremo- 
nies hereafter described under the head of the Nandee-mookhu 

ahraddhu. 



When his wife has been six Qr eight months pregnant, on some 
Iticky day, two ceremonies are performed^ the one called Poongsu- 
Y.unu, and the other called Seem6nt6nuyi5nu. On the preceding day 
a kind of feast is held* The next morning after bathing, sitting in 
the front of the house, the husband performs the Nandee-mbokhu 
shraddhu, arid then the burnt-sacrifice. While these things are- 
going on, the wife anoints herself with turmeiick, plaits her hair, has . 
her. nails cut, the sides. of her feet painted, &c. then bathes, and 
puts on new clotheSi After this the female guests paint the wooden; 
stools on which the husband and wife are to sit, who, having, 
taken.their places on these seats, the officiating bramhun assists the 
husband to repeat a number of muntriis, in the midst of which water, 
clarified butter, &Cv are offered before the shalgramu. After the 
muntriis, a cloth is brought to surround the man and wife, so as toi 
hide them from observation » lo this situation the -husband, re- 
peatiog mo ntrfis, feeds his wife with milk and the tendi?r sprouts of 
the vntu tree. The cloth h then taken aM'ay, and the husband re- 
peats nior«e muntrus, putting his right hand on his wife's .shp&Uder, 
belly, &c* Then a fee. is given to the officiating bramhiin. This^ 
being dune, a woman brings in her light hand a jug^of wat-er, •fld. 
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taking hold of the husband-s right hand, she leads him into his 
house, pouring out water as &he goes. The 'hramhiin's wife follows 
close to her husband. When they arrive in the house, they sit 

down on a mat prepared for them; and after sitting a little while, 
they arise and eaU ^t noon they have a feasit. 

At the moment of the birth, before the cutting of the navel stting, 
a cei^mony is attended to called Jatu-kurmii, in which the shrad- 
dbu, the burnt-sacrifice,* and otlier ceremonies are performed, which 
take up about two hours, after which the navel string is cut. 

After the child is born, a ceremony 4s performed called Niskru- 
miinu. In this is included the burnt-sacrifice, shraddhd, worship 

4 

of an image, &c. The husband performs these ceremonies, which 
occupy near two hours/ In the muntriis are petitions for the long 

life, &c. of the child. 

When 'the child is ten or eleven days old, another ceremony is 
performed called Namu-kiiriiuu, when the shraddhu and the burnt- 
sacrifice are performed. At the close of the sacrifice the woman sits 
on the left of her husband with the child in her arms, and the bus- 

* The sagneek flr bmnbttos preserve the fire which ii kindled at this bvnit-ncrifice, and never let it go ont, but 
perfofm all their bamt-offerings' with it 'This fire is used in the daiJj bunit offering! at the perwn't weddiog» 
and at the burning of bis body, and afterwards his son preserves it for the same uses for himselC Few persons 
attend to tliis, . « 
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band repeats a number of miintrus after the priest, and gives out 
the name of his child. The father presents a fee to the priest, af- 
ter which another woman, taking the mother'by the hand leads her* 
to another apartment of the house. A. feast concludes the. whole. 

When the child is six months old, what is called tjnnij-prashunii 
is performed. This is the giving the child to eat rice for the first 
time. The. shraddhu and burnt-sacrifice are performed on these 
occasions, after which the child, with rings on its neck, wrists, and 
ancles, and niew silk clothes, is brought in the arms of its father or 
uncle,, who sits dovvn with the child in the midst of the company, 
and, repeating, two miintrus, puts a little boiled rice, in its mouth. 
Then washing its hands and mouth, he puts on it a turban, places 
it. on a bed, and gives it beetle-nut. The relations and guests 

now put into the child*3 hands pieces of money according to their, 
ability, and a feast concludes the. business..' 

When the child is two years old, the ceremony called choora* 
kurunti is performed. The shraddhu and the burnt-sacrifice, are at- 
tended to, in the midst of which the barber shaves the child's head, 
cuts its nails, and bores its ears.. The child is then rubbed with 
turmerick,^ and oil, bathed, and new clothes are put on. It is next 
hrought to the place where the burnt-sacrifice is performing, aftel* 
which muntrds are repeated, and then again the burnt-^sacrifice. A 
fte is given. to the piiest, and the whole closer with a feast. 
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At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen years old, oopunuyu- 
nu is performed, i. e. investiture with the poita. A lucky day is ap- 
pointed. Four or five days before the time, the boy is anointed with 
turmerick, so that all the village knows Lc is about to be invested 
with the poita. A number of persons, duriag these four or five days, 
take him to their houses, and feast him, one person at one time and 
another at another. The day before the poita is given, the parents 
of the boy invite all the women of the village to a feast. These wo- 
men, or their female servants, carry a metal bason to the house 
of entertainment, where female barbers cut their nails, paint the 
sides of their feet red; and the women of the house afterwards 
anoint the bodies of these female guests with perfumes, paint their 
foreheads, put oil in their hair, put beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, 
into their hands, and fill their basons with oil, and in this way dis- 
miss them. If it be a rich man whose son is to receive the poita, 
in addition to these things, these female guests are dismissed with 
a piece of cloth and a metal bason .each. During the day, a kind 
of feast is given. In the evening all the bramhuns of the town 
aijid neighbourhood are also feasted. After eating, the bramhuns are 
dismissed with honours ; necklaces of flowers are put upon them; ' 
their foreheads are ornamented with red paint ; beetle-nut is given 
them, and' the whole family take and carefully preserve the dust of 
their feet. Music is kept playing during this feast. About 

two o'clock in»the morning the women of the house, some with 
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lights in their hands, others with empty basons, and others carry- 
ing oil in cups, parade through the town or village, with music 
playing, and go the houses of the bramhuns, where they receive 
water in their pitchers, and give a little oil in return. On return- 
ing home, about five o'clock, these women, and the boy who is to 
have the poita, eat some curds, sweatmeats, plantains, &c. mixed to- 
gether, in one dish. In the morning of this day, being that in which 

the investiture is to take place, the family bathe about six o'clock. 
The musicians and priest arriving, the music begins to play. A place 
is prepared before the house, with an awning over it; at each of the 
four corners of which a plantain tree is fixed. From strings tied to 
the posts, and extending all round, branches of the mangoe tree 
are suspended. Two wooden 'stools are brought, and placed on the 
east side. The pilcst and the boy's father arrive, when the latter, 
through the priest, performs the Nandce-mookii shraddhu. After this 
is over, the father and son sit upon these two stools, and the fa- 
ther, repeating a muntru each time, takes up sixteen or twenty dif- 
ferent things, one after the other, and with them touching the shal- 
grami], the earth, and then his son's forehead, lays each down again. 
The boy then rises, has his head shaved clean, is anointed with oil 
and turmerick, and then bathes, after which he puts on new clothes. 
Being thus prepared, he comes and sits upon one of these stools. 
If the father was not able before, he now performs altogether the 



2ii 
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ceremonies mentioned before called SeemfintonQyunu, Nam-ki5run8, 
tJnnii-prashunu and Choora-kurunu. Next the ceremony of inves- 
titure takes place. The father first presents the burnt-offering, and 
worships the shalgramu, repeating a number of mfintrus. The boy*s 
white clothes are then taken off, and red ones put on. A cloth is 
brought over his head, that no shoodru may be able to see his face. 
In his right hand they put a stick, and a branch of the vilwii tree,^ 
and, making up another piece of cloth into the form of a pocket, he 
holds this also in his right hand, and lets the stick rest on his shoul- 
der. Of the fibre of the suru tree a poita is made of three threads, to 
which a piece of deer's skin is tied. This poita is then put upon the 
boy, repeating muntriis. By the help of the priest the father now 

« 

repeats many mfintrus, and some passages from the vadus ; and at 
len^'th, through the priest, in a low tone of voice, that no shoodru 
may hear, the father repeats the gayutres to the boy three times, 

and the boy repeats it after him. ' Th^ following are the words of 

the gay u tree: 

*^ Lei us meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler (Suxntree).^ 

May it guide our intellects.''^ 

After this the suru poita is taken off, and the real poita is put 
on. It is put on the left shoulder, and hangs under the right arm. 



I1te son. 
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It consists of six or more threads of cotton, each about as thick 
as three-penny English thread. This is tied at one end, and brought 
ijxto six folds. It is made by the wives or daughters of bram- 

huns. While the real polU is putting on by the hands of the fa- 
tlier, the latter repeats muntrus, and ties the sfiru poita to the vil- 
wu staff. A pair of shoes is put upon the boy's feet, an umbrella 
in his hand ; he holds the staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hangs by his side. In this position, he appears like a Brumhucha- 
lee, and first goes up to his mother as a beggar, repeating a word 
of Sungskritu. The mother gives him a little rice, a p.oita or two, 
aad a piece of money. He next goes to his father ; and then to 
the rest of the company, who give to him according to their abi- 
lity. Some give a roopee, others a gold-mShur, and sometimes as 
much as a hundicd roopees are given. The boy then sits down 
upon his stooi. The father again performs the burnt-sacrifice, in 
which the son helps him to repeat a muntru or two. At the close 
of this, the boy, being previously instructed, gets up in a pretend- 
ed passion, and makes as though he would go out, declaring that 
now he is a Brumhocharee, and that he must wander about beg- 
ging. At this moment, his father, mother, or some other relation, 
follows him, takes hold of his arm, and promising that he shall follow 
a secular life, he returns and sits down. After this a muntru or . 
two are repeated, and the boy, laying aside his vilwu staf}^ takes a 
staff made of a thorny bamboo, and throws it over his shoulder like 
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the former. More muntriis are repeated. The father then gives a fee 
to the priest, after which the boy goes into the house, a woman pour- 
ing out water before him as he goes. In the house, the sundhya* 
is performed ; then they give to the boy aome rice and milk to eat ; 
the rice is the same as that which has been offered in the burnt- 
sacrifice. This is the conclusion of the ceremomy. About noon a 

> 

feast is given. 

There are, however, certain things to be attended to for some days 
following. For twelve nights the boy can sleep only on a bed made 
of the kooshu-grass, or on a blanket, a deer's skin, or a carpet made 

* This ceremony is performed three times a day by dcToat bramh&ns at the time of their ablations. It 
tndades the worship o£ the son. anH certaia actions using water and repeating montriis. The shastrtts teach 

that the sins of a bramhan are constantly removed by performing this ceremony : Fo* liutance, the sins of the 
preceding erening are destroyed by the morning s&ndhya ; the sins of the forenoon are removed by the mid- 
day siindbya; and the sins of the afternoon by the evening sundhya. A certain learned bramhSn used to 
jive in an adulterous connection with a Mlis&lman woman ; yet he regularly washed away this sin of the night 
by his morning s&ndhya. AHer living some time in this state, he observed that every morning as he stood in 
the water performing his s&ndhya, a woman constantly came before him having with her a very dirty piece of 
cloth, which she washed till it became perfectly white. As this was done every morning, by the same woman, 
and had been continued now for a long time, he was induced to ask the woman the meaning of all this, and 
who she was? For the two first mornings the woman made no answer. On the third morning, being asked, 
she said her name was ifindhya; that she was the guardian deity of such a person (repeating this bramh&n*s 
name), and that throogh his evil conduct she was subject to this daily drudgery, but that though in the night, by 
bis criminal amourst he m^de himself as black as the cloth «he brought to wash every morning, yet that through 

her favour all his sins were washed away, and he became perfectly clean. ^"He that confesseth andybrsa/c- 

<tS his sins shall find mercy.* " Let the wicked/orsa^cftM way, and let hira return i«nlo the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him." This is the Bible woy of finding mercy, but the Hindoos are taught that it is ourieces' 
sary either to forsake sin, or turn to God, for that "Siu may be pardoned and washed away while the sinner is 
going on in his trespasses! 
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of sheep^s wool, painted different colours called doolicha. He must 
eat only once a day^ and that must be only rice and spices, without 
oil, salt, &c. He must not see a shoodru, nor must a person of this 
cast see his face ; he must bathe in the river very early, and go with 
his face covered ; .he must continually learn the sfindhya and the ga- 
yutree; must perform the three daily sundhyas regularly, and must 
not stir without his Brumhucharee staff. If the boy's father, how- 
ever, have been in the habit of eating sweatmeats occasionally in 
the house of a shoodru, then on the day of giving the poita, a cer- 
tain man or woman of this cast sees the boy's face, but he pretends 
to beg of the person thus seeing his face, who must make him a 
present of some money. The person by this act lays himself under 
an obligation to be kind to this boy in future life. At the end of the 
twelve days, the hoy throws his Brumhucharee staff into the Ganges, 
lays aside the character of a mendicant, and enters upon what is cal- 

* * 

led grust'hu-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state, in which he will marry, 
and pursue the affairs of the world. On the day he throws his 
staff away, a few bramhuns are feasted at his house* After this 
he acts iu all things as other bramhuns who are not mendicants. 

On receiving the poita and gayfitree, he is said to be twice-born : 
As the egg, which is at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents ; so the giving of the poita and the 
gay u tree is the second birth of bramhuns, who ar^ afterwards de* 
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nominated dwiju, or the twice- born. Without the poita he can- 
not cat, or sleep, or do any thing. If a boy who has lately tak- 
en the poita be awkward at washing it while he is bathing, aad 
gives it to another, he holds the clothes of the other while he wash- 
es it, that he may not be said to part with it, or lose the virtue of 
it, for a moment. The repeating of the gayutree is supposed to have 
infinite merit in it, and to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient time 
after this the boy may be married. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called SungskariS, the three first are on- 
ly performed for the first child, it being supposed that having been 
done for one, this will do for all. The seven labt are performed for 
every child. All bramhuns perform these ten ceremonies for their 
sons, and those who bear the character of religious persons among 
them, perform them for their daughters also, but other bramhuns 
who are not strict in their religion, or those who are sunk in res* 
pectability, do not attend to them for girls. A man is not entitled 
to be called a bramhun who has. not had these ten sungskarus per- 
formed for him ; in the same way, say the Hindoos, that a picture 
is not complete while any one of the members of the body rem^n 
unpainted. But these ten ceremonies being completed, the per- 
son becomes,* according to the sbastru, a proper bramhun. 
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The following is prescribed in the shastrus* as the proper work of 
bramhuns^ the ofFeriag of sacrifices ; the business of a priest ; the 
reading of the vadus ; ' teaching the shastrus to others ; giving of 
alms ; receiving presents from others. 

Agreeably to the directions of the sliastru,f the daily duties of a 
bramhun, walking ia strict conformity to the rules of his religion, 
are as follow 1 



He must divide the day, from five o'clock in the morning till se- 
ven at night, into seven equal parts. In the first part he must per- 
form the following things : first, awaking from his sleep,, and rising 
up in his bed, he must repeat the names of difFereat moonees, and 
different goda. It he be not able to repeat the names of many gods, 
he must repeat the folkjwing ; viz. Bruuiha, Mooraree, Tripooran- 
tukaree, Bhanoa, Shiishee, Bhdomeesootu, Boodhu, Gooroo, Shookrii, 
Shiinee, Rahoo, and Katoo, and pray that these gods may make the 
day prosperous to him. He must then repeat the name of Urjoo- 

nu,:j: and pray to him, that whatever thing he may lose during thp 
day may be restored to him. Next he is to repeat the names of 

any persons celebrated for their charitable or holy actions. Then 



• The Smritee shastrHs. t Tlie AnhiklUfittwrt. 

X It is said that when Urjoonli waakiog^ there wa^no thievingi or if f och a thing did bnppeD, by re pe&tisg 
bis name the loser was sure to find his property again. 
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tlie names of tJhulya,* Dropudee,! Seeta,:j: Tara,|| and Mundodii- 
ree.§ After this, shutting his eyes, he must meditate on the form of 
his spiritual guide, and in his mind worship him, repeating two in- 
cantations. Then he must realize to hin^t^elf that he is Brumha, 
and repeat two miintrus, the substance of which is, ^'Oh! Vish- 
noo! according to thy commands I descend from my bed." An- 
other muntruis to this purport, '* Oh ! Vishnoo! I know what is 
hohness, but I do it not. I know what is sin, but I forsake it 
not. But do thou reside within me, and whatever thou command- 
cst I shall do." Another muntru. Then obeisance to Huree (Vish- 
noo.) Then descending from his bed he mnst place his right foot 
on the ground, and go out On going out of his house, if he see a 
Shrotriyu bramhun, or a beloved and excellent wife, or fire, or a 
cow, or an Ugnihotree bramhun, or any other bramhun, the day will 
be lucky. If he see a wicked person, or a -wretched woman, or dis- 
tilled spirits, or a naked person, or one with a great nose, the day 
will be unlucky. By repeating the following names, no quarrel will 
arise during the day, viz. Kurkotuku,* Dumuyiintee,! Ncilu, and 
Ritoopfirnii.J Then he must discharge wind, make water, wash 
his mouth, &c. Afterwards, going at least a hundred and ten 



* The wife of Gol^mtt, ivho was guilty of crim. con. with IndrS. t The wife of Yoodhisht'hirl and his bro* 
thers. X The wife of Ramii. || The wife of Balee and Soogreevtt, two monkies. § The wife of Ravftntt. 

fAserpent • J The wife of king NfiDi. I A king. 
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yards from his house into the field, taking water with him, choosing 
a clean place, scattering some grass on the spot to the South West, 
tying a turban over his head, remaining silent, refraining from spit* 
ting, and holding his breath, he must expel the faeces. In the morn- 
ing and evening he must do this with his head to the North. In 
the night, with bis head to the South. On no account must he 
at such times sit with his head towards the sun. Except in cases 
of sickness, it is improper to expel the faeces at the close of day. At 
the times of expelling urine or the faeces, be must put his poita on 
his. right ear till be has washed his hands. At the time of discharg- 
ing urine, he must unloose the cloth which is round his loins. It is 
unlawful to perform these things in the following places, viz. on a 
road, or in the shade,, or where cattle are said to graze, or in the 
fire, or in a plougheH field, or in the water, or where dead bodies 
are burnt, or upon a mountain, or on th€ ruins of a temple, or^ on 
an ant-hill, or in a ditch, or by the side of a river.* After this, he 
must go to s<)me clean spot, and, taking some good earth, cleanse 
the left hand ten times, and both hands seven times, and afterwards 
the back of tlie left hand six times ; then his nails five tijmes-; then 
he must wash bis hands; afterwards wash, each foot three times; 
and then rinse both feet. If hfi perceive any evil smell remaining 
either upon his hands or feet, he must wash them again. If any 



*8t» Cttle it thii regarded, that almost all the lowerorders of Hindooa go to itool by the aide of the rirer 
CJaafesI Some penons more strict, however, abatain (torn thu. £ 
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dirt remain under his nails he must remove it. If the bramhun had 
nopot for water, he must go and cleanse himself in this manner, in 
a pool or river, (not the Ganges), going into the water a cubit 
from the side. After this he must drive away any filth that remains 
at the side, that he may come out of the water clean. In cleans- 
ing his hands, he must not use any earth thrown up by ants, or any 
which has been used before for cleansing the hands, or earth that has 
been ploughed, or what lies beneath any water, or the earth with 
which any house has been built, or what lies in any road, or any 
earth lying in an unclean place. While he is at stool, or making 
water, if he touch the water in the pot he has taken with him, that 
water becomes unclean. His water pot must neither be of mixed 
metal, nor copper, nor gold. If he take an earthen pot for these 
purposes, he must throw it away as soou as he has used it. If the 
pot be brass or silver, he must scour it well after he return. These 
regulations apply to bramhuns, and kshutriyus, but not to women 
nor to shoodrus, but if they attend to them, they will do what is 
meritorious. If a bramhun attend not to these modes of cleansing, 
all his other holiness is void of merit.* These ceremonies must 

be twice performed by a Brumhucharee, thrice by a Vanuprusht'hU| 
and four times over by a DundeS. 



• One of tlic things, in the condact of Eoropcanti which girea most offence to the Hiadoot, is the omit- 
ting these modes of cieaosing. 
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« 

The bfamhiin must rxi\t attend to his morning ablutions. Taking 
a dry cloth, he must go to a pool or river, and placing his cloth on 
the ground, wet bis left foot; then his right, then his hands; then 
perform what is called achumuna, by taking up water in the ball of 
his ri<»ht hand three times, and drinking it as it runs towards his 
wrist ; then with his right hand he must touch his lips, nose, eyes, 
ears, navel, breast, forehead, and shoulders, repeating a miintru ; 
tlien wash his hands ; again he must perform achumunii, repeating the 
above mfintru; then cleanse his teeth with the end of a green stick, 
repeating a muntru ; the ntick with which he cleans his teeth must 

be about six or seven inches long. He must sit at this time either to 
the North or East, and must perform this ceremony before sunrise. 
If he clean his teeth after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born 
an insect feeding on ordure. After thoroughly cleansing his mouth, 
he must wash from his face the mark on his forehead made the day 
before ; then he must scrape and wash his tongue, taking care that 
the blood does not flow. On the 1st, 6th, 8th, lOth, and 14th daj^s 
of the increase and wane of the moon, also at the full and new- 
moon ; on the last day of the calendar month ; on a fast day, and 
on the day of performing a shraddhu^ it is unlawful for a bramhun 
to clean his teeth with a stick. If he should do this on these davs, 
he will sink into a dreadful hell.* On each of these days, however, 

* If the Bible had Iain down ralei and penalties VkVt, ihesfj what occaaion for ridicule to unbclicvert ! 
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he may rinse his mouth twelve times with water, and cleanse hrs 
teeth and tongue with a leaf. If on any one of the proper days 
he should, in cleansing his teeth, make them bleed, he becomes un- 
clean, on that day, and is disqualified for performing any religious 
ceremony. If, however, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the 
Ganges, he does not become unclean. If any food stick on his teeth 
he must not take it out, lest his teeth should bleed; and by its re- 
maining he does not become unclean. 



If he have not brought flowers with him, he must gather these 
on the banks of a pool or river. If any. one forbid his gathering 
flowers, he must willingly desist ; if any are given him by a bram- 
hiin, he must receive them; if a shoodrii offer them, he must not re- 
ceive them ; if a person have them to sell, he must give him what 
he asks. If in carrying these flowers to the side of the water, a per- 
son of mean cast touch them, or he touch anv unclean thine, he 
must throw them away. If a person of any cast make a bow to 
him while the flowers are in his hand, he must throw them awaj.* 



* The meaning of this u, that the sin of the person who made the bow being transferred to the bramh&n» 

the sin, instead of entering the fire said to lodge in a bramh&irs hand, by which it would be consumed, eno 

tcrs the flowers, and tliey thereby become unclean. If a braroh&n, wiih flowers in bis hand, meet a bhoddril 

who is ignorant of ihe rules of the shastru, he forbids him to bow to him. biit in general the lower orders know 

this custom. When a person of low cast bows to a bramb^n, he does not return tbo bow, but says to ibe for- 
mer Ayooshan-bb&v5t i. e. *'Be long-lived." 
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Returnitig to the river, and sitting in silence, he must rub himself 
all over with mud; then descending into the river as high as his^breast^ 
with his face tow^ards the East or the North, he must repeat many 
muntrus^ by which (in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will 
come into that in which he stands, as well as all other holy places ; 
he must afterwards repeat more muutrtis, and perform what is cal- 
led moodra*, viz. certain motions by twisting bis fingers into several 
curious shapes; then, dividing his hair behind, and bringing it into his 
hands before, with his thumbs he stops his ears, with the three first 
fingers of each hand covers his eyes, and with his two little fingers 
his nostrils, and then he must immerse himself three or four times ; 
then with joined open hands throw up water to his head; then re- 
peat more munttus ; then taking up water with his joined hands he 
must offer it three limes to the sun; then washing his body, and repeat- 
ing certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or receive 
some temporal good, he again immerses himself rn the water. After 
this he ascends to the side of the river, and wipes his body with a 
towel; then repeatscertainmuntriis inpraiseof Gungs^, So5ryu, Vish- 
noo, and other gods ; then he puts a dry and newly-washed cloth on 

his loins; then sitting down he cleanses his poita by rinsing it in 
the water, &c. then taking up some earth iu his hand, and making 
it quite soft with water, he first puts the middle finger of his right 
hand in this earth, and then makes a line from betwixt his eyes up 
to the top cf his forehead; then draws his three first fingers across his 
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forehead ; then makes a round dot with his little finger in the center 
at the top of his head ; then another dot on the upper part of his 
nose; then another dot on his throat; then with his three first fingers 
makes marks across his breast; then, acrofta his arms; then he makes 
dots on his two sides, and another on the lower part of his back*^ 
After thus making the tiluku, he performs achumunu, i. e, h^ takes 
up water in his right hand three times and drinks. 

To this succeeds the morning sundhya, in which the person re- 
peats many muntriis; pours out water to many gods, and repeats the 
gayutree; then he performs tiirpunfi, i. e, he takes up water witli 
his kosha,f and pours it out to his deceased ancestors. Then taking 
the flowers in his hand he returns home, where h^ reads some part 
of the vadu.^ 

After this, if the bramhiin be a house-keeper he must seek the pro- 
visions for his family for the day. If he be diligent in discharging 
«ocial duties, he will obtain heaven. If not he will sink into hell. 

M eleven o'clock or thereabouts, taking the flowers, his kosha 

* The Jews were forbidden to imitate the heathen in making marks on their bo4|c8. Sec Ler. xix,, sa 

i A imall copper cop. Another very small cap is called kooshe^. 

If at this time he^copy a part of any of the shastifts, and present it to some bramh|^n, l^e win reoeire eTcr- 
lasting happiness. 
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and kooshee, some seeds, some leaves of the vilwu tree, some blades 
of the kooshu grass and a towel, he must proceed to the side of the 
river to perform his noon ablutions.* Placing these things by the 
side of the river, he must clean a place for the perforniance of wor- 
ship ; after which he must take some proper earth, and cleanse it, 
so that neither insects, hair, nor any thing impure remain. He now 
makes the earth into a ball, lays it down, and washes his own bo- 
dy, rubbing himself with his towel. Then he descends up to the 
middle in the water, and performs his ablutions in the same man- 
ner as in the morning. After bathing, he ascends to the water side, 
wipes himself, puts on a dry piece of cloth (not a black one) ; sits 
down with his face to the East or North ; ties a lock of hair into 
a knot, repeating a muntru ; ties the whole of his hair in a knot; 
makes the marks on hU forehead as in the morning ; then performs 
the ceremony called achumiinu; and then the sfindhya, as in the 
morning. After this he makes an image of the lingii with the 'pure 
earth he has preparecf. If he can make it with one hand, it is a very 
meritorious act. Immediately after it is made, he puts on the top of 
it a small ball of clay. The reason why he hastens to put this ball 
upon the top of the lingu is, that if he should delay this act, the 
people of Gundurbhiif will worship the image, and run away with 
all the merit of the worship. Then laying the lingu aside, he de- 

* Some pertoBs rab thcmiclTCi with oil before tlicy betbe. t One of the Hindoo heaveot. 
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scends ipto the water, or sits by the river or pool, and performs the 
ceremony called turpiinu, in which he first pours out water (contain- 
ing a few seeds of the sesamum) from his kosha to three or four 
of the gods, repeating muntrus ; then pours out water to certain 
nioonees ; then to certain rishees ; then to his deceased ancestors, 
viz. to three generations on the father's and three on the mpther's side, 
(males), and so of females on both sides ; then to any particular de- 
ceased relations of the present generation ; again he pours out water 
repeating a muntru^ by which he performs turpunu for all those 
who have died without leaving any one to perform this ceremony 
for them ; then for all others in his family who may have died, and 
whose name he may not have repeated when he was performing 
turpunu for certain deceased relatives of the present generation ; 
then he wrings his cloth over the ground, repeating a muntru, and 
performs this kind of turpunu for any one among his family or friends 
who may have died without leaving any one to perform turpunu for 
them^ If a bramhiin do not perform turpunu, his deceased rela- 
tions drink blood, and all this bramhun's holiness loses its merit. 
The next thing is thepooja, in which the bramhfin sits with his face 
to the North, and placing the lingu towards the same point, he bathes 
the lingu by sprinkhng it with water, repeating muntrus, then repeat- 
ing what are called the dhyanu and other muntriis, he puts the flowers 
he offers on his own head; then closing his eyes he performs the 
worship of Shivu, at the close of which, in his mind, he silently 
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asks a blessing of Shivu ; then he repeats the dhyanii and other mfin- 
trus, and placing flowers on the lingfi, he repeats other muntrfis, 
by which he communicates a soul to the lingu ; another muntru, 
which brings Shivu himself into his presence; a ceremony called 
yonee-moodra, which consists of five curious motions with the hands ; 
then he offers to the lingu a morsel of silver or gold, as a fee, or if 
he be poor, he offers water, reading a muntru; he then repeats an- 
other muntru ; then offers water for the god's feet; afterwards a 

little dry rice, and a few blades of doorva grass, with a muntrd ; 
then many uncooked vegetables with a muntru ; after this he repeats 
the name of Shivu a number of times ; next he offers water and a 
muntru ; then water or flowers, and worships Shivu in his eight forms,* 
repeating eight muntrfis ; then repeating many muntrus in praise of 
Shivu, he makes prostration to the lingii ; after this he makes a 
drumming noise with his thumb or fingers on the right cheek, and 
beats against his sides with his arms ; he then performs moodra. If 
. he has been worshipping by the side of the Ganges, he throws the 
lingu into the river, or if by the side of a pool or any other river, 
he throws away the lingu on the land. To this succeeds the worship 
of Vishnoo before the shalgramu, or before water. The muntru and 
images excepted, the ceremonies of this worship are the same as 

* These eight fomu of Shivft are^ Sh&rTf5, Bh&TS, Roodftt, Oogrft, Bbeemtt, P&shoo-p&tee, MiibiHliTtl, 
and Eisbftaft. Tbeae ibrmi we repretentetire* of ihe earth, water^ fire, wiiul» spacej sacrifice, the mooQa and 
the sun. « 
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those before the Hngu. Next follows the worship of Sooryii, before 
the sbalgramii or water. The offerings are not so numerous, but the 
forms are the same as those before the image of the hngu. Next 
is performed the worship of Ugnee, after the same manner; then the 
worship of Doorga with similar ceremonies ; then that of Brumha ; 
of the gayiitree ; of the gooroo or spiritual guide ; of the ninepla- 
nets; of the ten guardian deities of the earth; of the person's guar- 
dian deity. The offerings in this last worship are the same as. in 

« 

the worship of the hngu, but the miiutrus arq more numerous. The 
expence of the offerings is regulated by the person's ability ; some 
rich men give a gold mohur amongst the daily offerings, besides 
silks, cloths, silver and brass utensils, &c. The person's gooroo ob- 
t^ins all these things. 

The four casts are all allowed to perform the daily worship of their 
guardian deity.* After pooja the burnt-offering is performed to the 
guardian deity; but shoodrus cannot perform this worship. The 
bramhun in performing the burnt-offering must sit with his face to the 
east, when he cleana a place on the ground a cubit square; puts upon 
iJt clean sand ; then burns wood, repeating muntrus ; then pours cla- 
rified butter on the fire eight times, or twenty-eight, or a hundred 
and eight, or a thousand and eight, or ten thousand and eight, ac- 

• ShirC, Vishnoo, S66ry5 Gdnasha, and any one of the female deities are the five guardian deiticf of Uie 
Hindoos. The followers of ShirS are called shoiviis; 4hose of Vi-hnoo voishn&viij ; those of Soory ft, ion- 
ics ; those of G&nishtt, ganfipiityiis, and those of the female deities, shaktlU. 
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cording to his ability, each time repeating the miintru which his 
gooroo gave him when he became his disciple. Then repeating a 
muntru he takes leave of the fire, sprinkling a little water on it. The 
meaning of the muntru is this, " O Ugnce, when I called thee thou 
earnest. Now, bestowing mercy upon me, thou mayest depart.** 

When all these • ceremonies have been performed by the side of a 
pool, or the river, and not in the house, the person, having perform- 
ed the burnt-sacrifice, returns to his house, (about one o*clock), 
where he performs the daily shraddhu. 

After this he performs the ceremonies called vnlee, and voishii- 
davu, viz. he collects, and places on the earth where he sits, plan- 
tains, dry rice, peas, sweatmeats, cocoa nuts, &c. which things he 
oflTers to the gods, repeating certain muntriis. 

In this daily work of a bramhun, if a person's father be living, 
he does not perform the daily shraddhu, nor the vulee and voishu- 
davu. The person begins to perform the two last ceremonies, ele- 
ven days after the death of his father. 

The next thing he does is called Briimhii-yugnu. In this ceremo- 
ny a number of miiutrus are repeated from the vadus. Then he wor- 
ships several of the gods. This part of the day's w<prk closes with 
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hU bringing several poor bramhuns to eat with whatever other 
guests may be in his house. If he do not entertain guests, he will 
sink into the regions of torment. After the guests, his family eat. 
After this he waits a little before he eats, to see whether any other 
guests arrive or not. If none should arrive, (about three o'clock 
in ibe afternoon) he sits down to break his fast, viz. to dinner. 
His food consists of boiled rice, fried fruits, split pease, greens, sour 
curds, milk, &c. He eats neither fish nor flesh. First, he oflTers 
the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water on the rice 
and repeating muntrus. Next he cleans a place on the ground, 

and puts morsels of the different articles of his food in five places on 
this clean spot, and then sprinkling these things with water he re- 
peats certain muntrus, and offers them to five kinds of beings, viz. 
Nagu, Koormu, Kakfiru, Davuduttu, and Dhununjuyu.* Next he 
drinks a little water, repeating a muntru. Then with his left hand^ 
taking hold of the dish containing the rice, he must put a little rice 
into his mouth with his right hand at five different times, and re- 
peat five muntrus containing the names of five other winds which the 
Hindoos say are lodged in the body. . Then he eats, remaining in 
silence. At the close of his eating he drinks a little water repeating 
a muntru. After drinking, he may not eat any more at that time. 
Then going to another place, he washes his hands and mouth, and 



^ These are five winda^ 
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cleans his teeth. He then goes into the house, having washed his. 
feet, and sits upon a mat made of kooshu-grass. Here he performs 
achmunu, then chews some beetle-nut, mixed with some or all of 
the following thino-s. viz. lime, treacle, catechu, cardamums, cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, camphor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to 
chew the beetle he offers it with muntrus to his guardian deity. 

If he do not chew beetle, he eats some terminalia citrina. If he 
do not jeat this, he must repeat once the name of Vishnoo. After 
this he sits a little while, and then reads or hears some part of one 
of the pporanus. 

To this succeeds the evening sundhya, eitiier in the house or by 
the side of the river. The ceremonies are the same as those of the 
two other sundhyas/ Next, for a couple of hours or so, he repeats 
the name of his guardian deity. After this he takes a little refresh- 
ment, as sweatmeats, milk, plantains, curds, or something of this 

nature. About ten he goes to rest* 

In this way, till the kalee-yoogu, the bramhuns, it is said, spent 
almost the whole day in religious ceremonies. At present scarce- 
ly an individual is to be fouiid who attends in this strict manner 
to the ceremonies of his religion. The bramhuns, in general, have 
curtailed these duties, and brought the performance of what they 
ima<nne themselves compelled to attend to, into a short compass, 
say an hour. The first business of the morning formerly took aa 
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hour: now it is done in about five minutes, and the bramhun re« 
turning to his house washes his face. One bramhun in a hundred 
thousand may attend to the morning sundhya separately, but almost 
all perform the morning and noon siindhyas at once. After this, 
they eat, and then proceed to business. On returning from their 
employments, they perform the evening sundhya,* at home, or by 
the fcide of the river. Those who take flowers, &c. to the river, 
are occupied two hours, in bathing, worshipping Shivfi, perform- 
ing turpunu, &c. and those who do not take flowers, &c. with 
them, finish in one hour. Returning home, they eat what may be 
called their luncheon ; after which some go out, others go to sleep, 
and others sit smoking, and telling or hearing stories or news. 
Next comes dinner ; then, after smoking, &c. they go to rest. 



I am told that in Bengal there are at least ten lacks of bramhiins 
who scarcely perform any part of the daily duties of their religion. 
Many of these reside in the district of Veerubh56mee, and are em- 
ployed in agriculture. In the morning, after washing his face, &c. 
the servants taking the ploughs on their shoulders, and driving the 
cattle to the field, the bramhun, their master, follows, carrying the 
pipe, tobacco, &c. They plough or sow till twelve. At this time 

• Thoae bram^jans who have not two gaments, take with them, when about to perform the s^ndhja, % 
second pjita, as ai 18 iaiproper to perform this cereinonj having on only one garment. 
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one or two of the children carry some rice, oil, tobacco, &c. to the 
field. The bramhon announces to the servants that the luncheon 
is come. They liberate the cattle, and let them graze for a while; 
then going to the pool, they rub themselves with oil, and bathe. 
In the midst of the bathing the bramhun repeats the gayutreg. 
This is the whole of his daily religion, and many do not even at- 
tend to so much as this. After eating, they go again to work till 
about two in the afternoon, when the bramhun and his servants go 
home and eat. After eating, smoking, &c. they go again into 
the field, and stay till evening, when they wash themselves at the 
pool, and return home, As soon as they arrive at home, they get 
their pipe, tell the work of the day to some neighbours; and at 
eight or nine, after eating their rice and smoking, they go to bed. 

Formerly there was only one kind of bramhuns in Bengal. They 
were called Sarushutu bramhuns. . All were equal, and ate with one 
another. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishoorii, a kino- who 
flourished about 1500 years ago.* He did not Uke the race of 



• Of this king's birth the following story is told: Betwixt the father And mother of Adishoorii a conlinnal 
want of affection subsisted. The mother consulted another wopian, and obtained from her some medicine to 
gi^e to her husband, in order to make him love her. While she was preparing this medicine, she thouglit with- 
in hersdf. What if this medicine kill my husband, or injure him in some way? At last sh, resolved not to give 
,it him, «,d threw it into the Briimhii.pootrii river ; in conseqnenci the god Brimhft-pootra pa?d her a visit ; 

fromwhieh intercourse AdishoorH was bom, when B AmhJl-pooua gave this blewing to the mother, thathc, 
ami ibovld be a great penon. 
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bramhuns then in Bengal, as they did not act according to the 
strict rules of the shastrus. Wishing to perform a sacrifice for pro- 
curing rain, he wrote to the king of Candeish, named Veerusinghu, 
requesting him to send him five bramhuns, who should perform for 
him the intended sacrifice. These bramhuns were sent : their names 
were Bhuttu-naryunu, Dukshu, Vadu-gurbhu, Chandru, and Shree- 
hurshu. But on their arrival their apppearance and dress did net 
please the king, who instead of coming out to them, ordered them 
to be shewn to their lodgings, and he would talk to them at his 
leisure. The bramhuns were highly incensed, and in retiring, laid 
the flowers which they held in their hands, and with which they 
had intended to bless the king, on an old rotten tree. The flowers 
immediately gave life to the tree, from which living branches issu* 
ed, and it became very flourishing. The king observing this mira- 
cle, repented ; called the bramhuns ; confessed his fault ; and began 
to flatter them in the most fuUomc manner. The bramhuns said, 
that the blessing with which they had intended to honour him was 
forfeited, and the opportunity lost, but that whatever he should now 
request of them should be completely accomplished. The bram- 
huns then went through the sacrifice to the great satisfaction of the 
king, who gave them grants of land, in five different parts of the 
country. He placed one in Rarhii district ; another in Vurandru ; 
another in Kanyukoovjii; the fourth in Gouru, and the fifth in some 
other part. From these five bramhuns are descended almost all 
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the families of bramhiins now in Bengal, who are divided into five 
grand classes, tl>e fcur first arising from the names of the districts 
ill which these four hramhiins settled. The descendants of the 

bramhun who was placed in the district of Rarhu are now called 
rarheeyu or rarhee bramhiins. The descendants of the second 
are called Varandrii ; of the third, Kanyukoobju or Kunojii; of the 
fourth, GourSyu, and of the fifth, on account of their knowledge of 
the vaduy Voidiku bramhuns. 

These are the five great divisions of the Bengal bramhuns ;• but 
in each of these divisions there are several subdivisions, as, of the 
larhees there are three sort^ viz. Kooleenu, Shrotjiyu, and Vungshu- 
ju. Thsse three last divisions owe their origin to a king named Bullal- 
sanu, a person of the voidyQ cast.f lie reigned about five hun- 
dred years ago. In looking amongst the bramhuns, he saw a great 
difference as it respected their adherence to the shastrus, and their 
religious qualities. lie therefore determined to collect the bramhuns 
to"^ether, and to divide them into three orders, distinguishing one 
as a peculiar order of merit. To entitle a man to this order of me- 
rit it was necessary that he should possess nine eminent qualifica^ 
tions. First, he must be a strict observer of the duties of bramhuns ; 

* It is a remarkable circum stance, that the original Bengal bramhSns are almost extinct j only five bnn« 
dred families are supposed to exist at present 

t He also ereated »wo other orders of bnmhSns, the one called Mookbyttand the oHier Goontt. These 
orders do not now exist in Bengal. ^ 
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secondly, be meek; thirdly, learned; fourthly, be of good report; 
fifthly, have a disposition to visit the holy places ; sixthly, possess a 
dishke to receiving gifts from the impure ; seveathly, be. without 
deceit ; eighthly, have a desire to perform austere devotions ; ninth- 
ly, bC' liberal. As many bramhuns as lie found with all these qua- 
lifications, he distinguished by the nameof Kooleeniis. Those who 
possisssed the three following qualifications, viz. to be born bram- 
huns; to have passed through the ten.sungskarus^ and to .have read 
a part of the vadus, he denominated Shrotriyiis, and those who had 
no^ne of these tv/elve cpialifications bo called Vungshujiis.. 

Of the rarheeyu kboleeiius, there are between thirty and fdrty dr- 
vrsions; the principal, and those most known at present in Bengal^ 
are called Phoollu, Khurduhii, BuUuvu, and Siirvvanundu. The first 
are bighest in honour, and the rest follow one another by grada- 
tion. But amongst these thirty or forty different classes, a number of 
other subdivisions exist in each class, all of which are recorded in 
the work called the Koolu shastru, begun at the time when the koo- 
leenus were first created. This may be called the kooleenu's book 
of heraldry. It is particularly studied by the Ghutukiis.* Hence 
there are a number of Phoollus, a. number of Khiirduhus, &c. some 
of whom are higher and others lower in rank. 

• Men cmploy#d in contracting marriages fot otUers. From gb!it?, to unite. 
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Of the rarhee shrotriyus there are twenty or thirty kinds. Amongst 
the chief sorts are those called Dingsaee, Paludhee, and Deeghulu, 
Amongst tliese there are twenty or thirty subdivisions. 

BuUalusanu gave the name of vungshujii only to two individuals, 
whom he called Shobhakuru, and Sooiii-mooktee, In consequence 
of the koaleenus giving their sons in marriage to the daughters of 
Vungsliujtis, the^e sons become vungshujus, and hence the latter 
have become so numerous in Bengal, that there is a number of xiivi- 
sionsand subdivisions amongst the vungshujus also, each sort claim 
ing different degrees of honoar. 

Amongs^t the Varandriis there are three orders of bramhuns, viz. 
koolCenu, shrotriyu, and kapii. The latter are on a level with the 
vuugshijjus. These three divisions have the same subdivisions as 
exist amongst the rarhee bramhuns. 

The «ame distinctions of kooleenu, s-hrotriyfi, and vungshiiju, with 
their subdivisions, exist also amongst the Kunsju bramhuns. The 
Gourus have no kooleeniis, nor any other distinct ranks. The Voi- 
diku bramhuns have no kooleenfis, but have two orders amono-st 
them, vi2. Dakshinatyu, and Pashchatyii. 



Among the fire sorts of bramhuns, viz. Rarhees, Vasandrus, Kan- 

G3 
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yiikoobjus, Gourus, and Voidikiis, there are some distinctions as it 
respects both worship and customs: the muntrus which they use in 
' worship are also iu some respects different They do not eat at each 
otlicr's houses. At a public dinner they will eat in the same house; 
but in this case they will not partake of cooked food together. They 
will eat sweatmeats, and such things bought in the market. These 
five sorts of bramhuns do not marry one amongst another, but a 
rarbee bramhun must be married to the daughter of a rarhee, and 
thus through the five casts. 

% 
Akooleenu is the highest rank among the bramhuns, and to a per- 
son of this order the seat of honour is yielded on all occasions, but 
there are no separate forms of worship for kooleenus. A person of 
this order can eat in the houses of bramhuns though they may not 
be kooleenus, but the persons at whose houses he eats, must make 
him presents for eating with them, and must give him the best kind 
of food. With respect to the supposed superiority of this order, as 
it respects their natural or acquired talents, it no where exists.' 

The kooleenus differ from the other bramhuns principally in their 
marriages. A bramhun of this order may give his son in marriage 
among his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyu. If he give 
his son in marriage to the daughter of a vungshuju, the family will, 
after two or jhree generations, lose their koolu, i. e, become viing- 
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shujas. A kooleenu must give his daughter to a person of his own 
order. If she be not married to such a person, she must remain 
unmarried till death. If the daughter of a superior kooleenu be 
married to the son of an inferior person of this order, the latter 
thinks himself very lucky. If the boy be of superior rank, the girl's 
father must pay something. If a kooleenu marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyu, or of a vungshuju, he receives a large present of money; 
in particular cases as much as two thousand roopees; but in com- 
. mon cases a hundred. If a vungshuju give his daughter to a shr5- 

triyu, he falls into a degree of disgrace. 

The shrotriyiis and viingshujus wish to marry their daughters to 
kooleeniis, and expend much money to obtain the consent of a koo- 
leenu. Hence the sons of person^ of this order are generally pre- 
engaged, and their unmarried daughters become so numerous, that 
husbands are not found for them ; and from this cause has arisen the 
custom of one kooleenu bramhun marrying a number of wives of 
his own order. 

Each kooleenu marries two wives at the least: one the daughter 
of a bramhun of his own order, and the other of a shrotriyu. He 
generally leaves the former at her father's, and takes the latter to his 
own house. 



/ 
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The Shastru declares it to be essential to the honour of akoolee- 
nu, that he have one daughter, but that the birth of many daughters 
-svill cause him to sink in cast; hence he dreads more than other 
Hindoos the birth of daughters. Some kooleeniis, who are sunk 
in cast, marry as many as one hundred wives. I have heard of 
some who have had a hundred and twenty. Many have forty or 
fifty, others have fifteen or twenty each. Few less than two or three. 
Numbers get a subsistence in this way, for as often as they visit 
these wives, the father must make them a present. They obtain mo- 
ney at some of these marriages, and having married into forty or 
fifty houses, they go from house to house, and are thus fed, cloth- 
ed, &c. Many, after staying the wedding-night, never go again to 
see the woman; others go once in three or four years. A respect- 
able kooleenu never cohabits with a wife who staj^s in the house of 
her parents. lie goes to see Irer occasionally, as a friend rather 
than as a husband, and dreads to have a child born from her, as 
thereby he sinks in honour. Those who have children bom in the 
houses of their fathers-in-law never take them home. 



These customs are the cause of infinite evils. The kooleenu wives, 
abandoned by tbeir husbands, in thousands of instances, Hve in adul- 
tery ; in some cases with the knowledge of their parents. The 
houses of ill-fame at Calcutta and other large places, contain multi- 
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tudes of the daughters of kooleenu bramhuns, — so entirely degraded 
are these favourites of BuUalsauu ! !* 



With respect to the other two casts, the shrotriyiis and the vung-r 
shujiis, they have no particular customs different from other bram-? 
huns except in their marriages. If the son of a vungshujii marry 
the daughter of a shrotriyo, the former gives a present of money, 
or if a shrotriyu boy marry a vungshuju girl, the latter must make 
a present to the former. This is the case also respecting the 

* Innamcrable instances of the fotas in the womb being dcstrojFed bj these women are well known amontr 
all the Hindoos. A kooleenft bramhun assured me, that he had heard more thanjifiy tcomen, dat^hters of koolii- 
nUSf confess thete murdenH To remove raj doubts, he refetred roc to an instance which took place in the 
village where he was born, when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village till she bad tak- 
en medicines, and de8tro3'ed the faeti»i Her paramour and his friends were about to be taken up on a charge* 
of murder, when the woman luckilj returned home, having recovered from the indispoaition occasioned by the 
medicines she had taken. On making further enquiry into the subject, a friend, upon whose authority I caa 
implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and learned bramhun, who certainly was not willing to charge 
his countrymen with more vices than they possessed, lold him, it was supposed, that athousand of these abortions 
took place in Calcutta every month ! ! This statement is no doubt exaggerated, but what an unutterably shock- 
ing idea dues it give of the moral condition of the heathen part of Calcutta. The same brfimh&n affirmed* 
that he did not believe there was a single Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not 
violate th^Iaws of chastity ! ! 

Many kooleenfis keep M&s&Iman mutresses,- and Ihclr cohabiting with these women is known to ail tfao 
neighbours without their suffering in cast. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating with 
women of ill-fame, is become very general among the bramh&ns. A great proportion of the chief dakaeets* 
(thieves, plunderers) are bramh&ns. I am informed that in one day ten bramhikns were once hanged at Di« 

nagepore as robbers. I doobf not, the Ibltefwing remark of Governor Holwell is in subatance tnie :. " During 
aftnost five years that we presided in the judicial cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other 
atrocious criroa^ came before as, but it was proved in tha end a bramh an was at the bottom of it." IhlwcWs 
Uitt^rical Events, roL t. 
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Kunojus. The Gourus marry aud eat amongst themselves alone. 
The voidiku bramhuns do the same, but they are more honourable 
than the Gourus. The Kunoju bramhuns are many of them sol- 
diers. The greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present 
are to be found amongst the rarhee, and voidiku bramhuns. 



/ 



Those who study the vadus are called voidikfi piindits. Those 
who perform their religious ceremonies according to the directions 
of the different vadus, are called rig-vadu bramhuns, yiijoor-vadu 
bramhuns, samu-vadu bramhuns, and ut'hurvu-vadii bramhuns. 

> Besides these divisions and subdivisions of cast among the bram- 
huns, there are other kinds of bramhuns, who on account of some 
fault are fallen into a lower order:* viz. 

iJgrudanee bramhuns. These persons by receiving the gifts of 
sesamum, gold, cows, bed -steads, &c. at the pratu-shraddhu, have 

sunk in their cast. Fouf or five hundred families of these bram- 
huns are to be found at present in Bengal. They eat and marry 



* According to tbe Annikn-tPtwf^, and other shastrfts, bremhftns Tom their character by the following six 
-things : If they become servants to tbe king; if they parsae any worldly bosineas ; if they become priests to 
many persons ; if one bramh6n becomes priest to a whole village ; if he neglect any part of the three daily s&n« 
dbyas. At present, howeTcr, there is scarcely a single bramh&ii to be found who does not do some one or 

other of these things. 
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amongst themselves. It is a singular thing that the shastru or* 
cters these things to be given to bramhuns, and yet that bramhans 
should lose their cast in some measure by receiving them, 

Murooipdra bramhuns.* These bramhuns repeat the muntrns over 
the dead just before the body is burnt. They receive from one to 
ten roopees as a fee, but they lose their honour in consequence of 
doing this work. They eat and marry among themselves. The 
other bramhuns treat them with disdain. 



Kupalee bramhuns. There is a cast of shoodriis called kupalees, 
to whom these bramhuns are priests. On this account they are sunk 
in honour, t 

SwurnukariJ, Gopalu, Dhova, Sootriidharu, Kuloo, Bagdec, Dool- 
leeru, Patunee, Jaliku, .Shoundiku, Domii bramhuns, &c. &c. These 
are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, washermen, joiners, oilmen^ 
fishermen, dealers in spirituous liquors, basket-makers, Sec. For per- 
forming ceremonies for the shoddrus they have sunk in honour, and 
the other bramhuns will neither smoke with them, nor touch the wa- 
.ter which they drink, nor sit on the same mat with them. How- 

* Thatk, the dead-burning bnmhttnt. 

t SOME BRAMmJNS ARE PRIESTS TO PROSTITUTES, AND PERFORM WORSHIP K)R 
HIRE, DAILY. IN BROTHELS. H ^ 
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ever, these fallen bramhuns speak of one another with the same mu* 
tual contempt as a superior bramhun speaks of an inferior onje, audi 
have no communion with one another. 

Doivugnu bramhuns. These are bramhfins who profess to study. 
theyStishu shastrus. They are a kind.of astrologers, who cast nati^ 
vities, tell fortunes, resolve secrets about stolen goods, &c. carrying 
an almanack in theip hands. Some of these people are able to. make 
almanacks* 



Suptu-Shiitee bramhuns. Thes^ are Hie bramhuns- that existed- 
in Bengal before the time of Bullalsunu. Ver}'' few, distinctly know-n 
by this name,. exist at present* 

Mudyfirioshee brarnhnns. These persons ha\*e received their name 
from a bramhun named Viroopakshu, who lived near Veerbhoome.e, 
and who was a notorious drunkard, but who at. the same time had 
a great name as-- a. reUgious^ mendicant, possessed, of the power of 
workins: miracles;. 

Vyasu, themoonee, oncemade a sh&odrfl into a braml>ui>rf This^ 
man's descendants are called Vyasu-ooktu bramhuns, viz:, the bram- 
huns created by the wo rd^ of YyasO^ A number of these bramhuns 
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iLve to be found in Bengal. TMiey marry and eat among themselves, 
•and are despised by the other bramhuns. 

Not only in these last instances are some of the bramhiins sunk 
•into disgrace, but according to the Hindoo accounts, the bramhuns 
are all fallen from their original strictness. Formerly, they say, 

l)ramhuns were intent only on austere devotions, worship, &c. Now 
they are worldly men, seeking service witli tlie unclean, becoming 
sirkars, dealing in things prohibited by the shastru, &c. &c. This 
general corruption of the bramhuns is in a great measure owing to 

« 

the government being taken from the Hindoo kings, who used to 
enforce upon all casts a strict attention to idolatrous customs and 
•ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment. These kings used also 
to support vast multitudes ofl^ramhuns, and patronize them in the 
pursuit of learning, &c. Now, having lost this patronage, together 
with the fear of losing their honour, and of being -punished, ihey 
neglect many of their ceremonies, and apply to things in their appre- 
hension more substantial, viz. by which they can get money. There 
are, however, a number of bramhuns in most places, and especially 
>at a distance from large towns, who despise Wofldly employments, 
and spend their lives in performing idolatrous ceremonies at home, 
or in visiting holy places, repeating the names of the gods, &c. &c. 



Many Ibramhuns are employed as teachers to £ur<opeanS, and ma- 

HS 
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ny by native men of property, in the like capacity. The Hindoa kings, 
in their present state, still maintain a number; in all the courts of 
justice many find employment; in places where some noted image is 
set up, a number find subsistence from the offerings* of those who 
visit the image; many are employed as sirkars to European and Ben- 
galee merchants; many pursue a mercantile life; many are farmers 
but employ servants to cultivate the ground, &c. many are drapers, 
shop-keepers, &c. The sbastrii expressly forbids their selling milk, 
iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamum, &c. yet many bramhuns now 
deal in these things without regaxd to the shastru, or the opiuions^ 
of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spirits, flesh, 
&c. A bramhun accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the- 
allowance called dustooree, upon every roopee's worth of beef with- 
out a qualm, but if you talk to him of his killing a cow, he claps his 
hands on his ears with the utmost baste, as though he was shock- 
ed beyond expression. I have heard of a bramhun at Calcutta, who 
used to steal beef, and sell it to the butchers. . Very many bram- 
huns sell spirituous liquors* 

Another source of support to the bramhuns is, the collecting of 
disciples^ and becoming spiritual guides. Many bramhuns are thus 
maintained by their disciples, 

* The Jewish priests lived in a great measure on the ofierin^s presented on the altar of the tnie God : 
henoe Sulomon says, *' Better is a dry morsel^ aad quietness tbercwiib» than a bousa full of sacrifices witb 

strife.'* Proverbs XTii. 2. 
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Others wander about pretending to cure diseases by performin g 
eertain religious ceremonies, as repeating the name of sonie god, &c- 
These brambiins thus get a scanty livelihood. 

Many bramhuns are ghotukus, viz. persons employed in making 
marriages/ 

What the bramhons receive at the numerous festivals, &c. is 
another great source of support* 

It is said, that not less than 5,000 bramhuns subsist at Calcutta 
by begging. 

But anotlier means of support, greater than all the rest, are the 
Davotturiis* and Briimhotturus, viz. houses, lands, pools^ orchards, 
he. given in perpetuity at different times to the gods or to bramhuns ; 
those given to the gods are called DSvaltfirfls, and those given to. 
bramhuns are called Briimhotturus. The persons giving these things 
to the gods and to bramhuns have been kings, and men of property, 
who expected heaven as the reward of their charity* Gifts of this 
kind are not so common now; and indeed the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, I am informed, forbid this appropriation of lands, asthereby 
tlie revenue is injured, for the davotturus and bromhottuius inland 

* Equivalent to cLorch Iand« in Inrope, • 
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pay no tax. At present it is not uncommon forliouses, trees, sacred 
pools, 8cc. to be offered in this manner to tlie gods and to bram- 
huns, but it is far from being so frequent as formerly. When any 

thing is given as a davotturu, the person presents it to a certain image 
set up in some temple, and requests the bramhiins who own the 
image, perpetually to perform the worship and service of the god 
with the produce of what he gives. Or, a person's father or mo- 
ther is dead; and the son, as an act of holiness that may help their 

souls out of misery, gives to his spiritual guide or to the bramhuns^ 
a house, or some other gift. Formerly a bramhiin would ^o to beg 
of some rich land-owner, who gave him an acre or two of land for 
ever. In these ways the dTivotturos and brumhotturfis have been 
formed, the produce of which amounts to an enormous sum. I 
have been informed that in the district of Burdwan they amount 
to the annual rent of about fifteen lacks of roopees. Some say 
twenty lacks.* The land-tax for the same district may amount to 
about fifty lacks. I speak, however, from mere report. 

When all these things are considered, it will appear, that the cler- 
gy in cathohc countries devour little of the national wealth compaT- 
ed with the bramhuns* 



' It is necessary, however, to renmrk, ttiat la this sum are Included what is called Phiikiranii« viz. landf 
granted to Miisalman saints, and INIahiiUranfi, viz. lands granted to sbo^driit by kings or great land-owners. 
The formes may amount to tUe aauual rent of four or five thousand roopccsj and the latter to about a lack. 
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SaSCTION K. 



The Kihutrijfus. 



THIS is the second order of Hindoos, the original ancestor of 
whicbj according to. the shastru, came forth from Brainhu's arms. 
This. order was created. " to. protect tlie people^ and to honour tl>e 
bramhuns/' but the shastfus declare, that in the kalee-yoogu there 
are no kshutriyus;. that only two casts exists bramhuns and shoo- 
drus, and that the second and third ordei-s are sunk iato the fourth. 
Tlie kshutriyus^. however, are not. willing to give up the privileges 
of their ordei« 

The cereraoRies called sungskarus, among which- are the giving 
the gayutree and the poita, are performed by the kshutriyus as well 
as the bramhuns;- with this diiferencej that the k&hiitriyus are per- 
mitted to possess only three parts of tlie gayutreS. 

Among&t the kshutriyus there? are the same distinctions of koo- 
leenii, shrotriyii and vungshujus as among the bramhuns. 
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The daily religious ceremonies of bramhiins and kshutriyus are 
the same. Yet the kshutriyus perform the worship of the gods 
through the bramhiins. They may read the vadus, dec. 

From this cast, the Hindoos kings were taken, both of the races 
of the sun and moon. In the decline of the Hindoo monarchy 
many of tlie Hindoo kings were ehoodrus. 

The duties of kings are thus laid down in the work called Raj- 
turungee. In a conversation betwixt Vikriimadityu and Bhurtree- 
Hiiree, the former advises the latter to attend to the seven follow- 
ing duties : viz. As IndrB, during the four rainy months, fills the 
earth with water, so a king should fill his treasury with money ;^— as 
the sun in warming the earth eight months, does not scorch it, so a 
kincr, in drawing revenues from his people, ought not to ruin them ; 
— as the Avind surrounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his 
officers and spies, should become acquainted with the aflFairs and cir- 
cumstances of his whole people ; — as Yumi3, in judging men after 
death, is not guilty of partiahty or prejudice, but punishes all the 
guilty, so should a king punish without favour all offenders ; — as 
Vuroonu, with his pashu,* binds his enemies, so let a king bind all 
thieves, &c. safe in prisons ; — as Ch&ndrii, (the moon) by his chear- 

* A wonder-woikiiig rope. 
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ing light gives pleasure to all, so should a king by gifts, &c. make 
all his people happy; — and as Prifhivea (the earth) sustains all alike, 
so a king ought to feel for, and bear with all alike. 

In the Bhaguvutii-Geeta, Krishnii is represented as saying to 
Urjoonu, ''A soldier of the kshutfiyii tribe hath no duty superior 
to fighting. Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain 
such a glorious fight as this. If thou art siain, thou wilt obtain 
heaven ; if their art vietorious, thou wilt enjoy a world for thy re- 
ward." 



Numbers still claim the distinction of kshulriyiis, wear the poi- 
ta, and perform the ceremonies prescribed to this cast. There are 
but few kshutriyus in Bengal. The present raja of Burdwau is a 
kshutriyu.* In the west of Hindoost'banu^ amongst the Marhattas, 
also at Lucknow, Benares, &c. there are great numbers of kshutri- 
yus. Those in Bengal are mostly petty land -owners, merchants, &c. 
In general they are very robust, having originally come from the 
western provinces. 

The kshutriyus marry and eat among themselves. 



* Formerl J, t Biimber of r^a» of the Hwee cast re^ed in Asnm. The harees are almost the lowest of 
theshd5drfts. ] ^ 
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SECTION III. 



The Voishyus. 

THE third order of Hindoos are called Voishyiis. The husi- 
ness of the voishyus is said to consist in " keeping cattle, carrying 
on trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land/' &c. 

In the kalee-yoogu, the voishyus like the kshutriyos are said to 
have fallen to a level with the shoOdrus. 



The voishyus cannot read the vadfts. Through the bramhuns 
alone can they perform religious ceremonies. They wear the poita, 
and in some punctilios of honour are raised above the shoodrus, 
though in reality they are equally the slaves of the bramhuns. 

The few voisliyus in Bengal are farmers, merchants, &c. In 
the west of Miudoosfhanu they are more numerous. They marry 

and cat amous themselves only. 
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SECTION IV. 



I • 



The Shoddrus, 

THE last order of Hindoos are called Shoodrus, The design of 
Brumhu in creating this order, was that they might ** serve the 
bramhuns.'* 

What is contained in the shastrus respecting the shoodrus, is so 
unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person must feel the 
greatest indignation at the Hindoo law- givers, and rejoice that Pro- 
vidence has put 80 great a portion of this people under the equitable 
laws of the British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, that, res- 
pecting this world, the shoodrus are forbidden ^' to accumulate su- 
perfluous wealth," and as it respects the world to come, the bram- 
hun is forbidden ** to give spiritual counsel to a shoodrii, or to in- 
form him of the legal expiation for his sin."* 



* Stf W. JoDcA tnuulation of MdiuMi. I % 
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Such was the shockingly degraded state in which the Hindoo 
laws placed the great body of the people, for it is admitted that 
there is not in Bengal more than one bramhun to a thousand shoo- 
drus. The latter cannot perform one religious ceremony in which 
there are either muntriis, offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt-of- 
ferings, except by means of the bramhuns. The only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of heaven hereafter, is, by becoming the 
constant slave of bramhuns. He must in the morning clean the 
brarahun's house, fetch him water, flowers,' clay, and wood, for wor- 
ship; wash his feet, rub his body with oil, wash his clothes, watch 
him while he worships, and bring him any thing he may want; col- 
lect €ll the materials for his dinner ; after dinner give him water to 
wash his mouth, and then be may eat from the same dish what the 
bramhun leaves. Next he must clean the ground where the bram- 
hun has eaten, as well as the dislies used at dinner. After this he must 
give the bramhun his betle, tobacco, &c. and in the evening fetch 
water, light the lamp, and prepare the bramhun's bed. After he 
has lain down, he must rub his legs with oil, and, at the close, the 
shoodiu may lie down and sleep. He who, in this manner, serves 
bramhuns, is declared by the shastru to act meritoriously. On the 
contrary that shoodru who envies and injures bramhuns, will srnk in- 
to the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodrii will serve a bramhun without 
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wages, and sometimes he will contend warmly with his master, if 
he think his wages are withheld. He will ofFer to the bram- 

hunsy things which cost him little or nothing, such as prostrations, 
bows, flattery, &c. If he may be repaid in the next world, he 
presents him with something more solid than mere compliments. 
However, in this respect, there is a great difference, some shoo- 
drus reverence bramhuns more than others, and all pay them exterior 
honours. All persons of this cast make what is called the prunamu 
to them, by raising their joined hands to their forehead, and gently 
bowing the head. A bramhon never returns this compliment to a 
shdodru, but gives him a blessing, and at the same time holds out 
the right hand a little, as a person would do in carrying water in 
it. Two things are implied in these relative actions. "By bowing to 
a bramhun, the shSodrQ performs a meritorious action, by means of 
which his sins enter the fire, which, by an Eastern figure, is said to 
lodge in the bramhun's hand, and in which the shoodru's sins are 
all consumed. If a bramhiin stretch out his right hand before a 

shdodru have bowed to him, he will sink into a state of misery; 
and if the latter meet a bramhOn, and bow not to him, he will sink 
into punishment after death. The kaist'hus, in many parts, reverence 
the bramhuns more than anv other shoddrus. 

The shoodrfis can perform all the ceremonies that belong to their 
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order, wben tbe miintius are to be found in the pooranus. " But a 
a. person of this oider must never repeat a muntru from the vSdus. 

Those shoodrus who are men of properly, and pay attention to 
their religion, perforni the following ceremonies daily: About twelve 
o'clock they bathe, and, with the pooranu muntrOs, perform the 
two first sundhyas, either by the river side or in the house. la the 
evening they perform another sundhya. In these ceremonies the 
bramhiins use the shalgramu; the sho5drus cannot use this stone 
and therefore perform their worship before the water of the river. 

Shoodriis not being forbidden b}'^ the shastru the exercise of any 
trade, pursue that which they think will be most profitable, but in 
all mechanical employments, these trades are pursued from father to 
son in regular succession. In some of these employments, how- 

ever, several casts engage, though it is not regular; as, among the 
weavers are found kaist'hus, milk-men, gardiners, husbandmen, Mu- 
sulmans, &c. Other casts in some instances do the business of a 
joiner, &c. All shoodriis may be husbandmen, merchants, shop- 
keepers, thatchers, labourers, servants, &c. 

The voidyiis read their own shastriis on medicine; also the kav- 
yu and ulunkaru shastrus, and the Sungskritu grammars. Some 
kaist'hus, and a*few other shoodrus who have become rich, abo read 
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the above books. Besides these two casts, many of the weavers, 
barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, bankers, spice-merchants, li- 
quor-merchants, ornament-makers, &c. can read the translations of 
the pooranos in the Bengalee. Some of the voidyus have been very 
learned in the sungskritii, and a number of books in this language 
have been written by this class of sh5odrus. Many of these men 
could read the vadus and other shastrus if they chose, yet through 
fear they abstain, lest they should be abused in this world, and be 
miserable in the next. 

The Hindoos say, that in the kalee-yoogu there are no pure shoo- 
dros, as they came forth from Brumhu's feet. The present race of 
thoodrus have all arisen from improper marriages betwixt the higher 
and lower casts. The general name by which these shoodrus are 
distinguished is Vamu-shiinkuru. 

\ 

There are many subdivisions among the shoSdrus, some of which 
are as distinct, as it respects eating, marrying, &c. as the distinc- 
tions subsisting between bramhuns and shoodrus. A kaist*hu will 

no more eat with a barber than a bran)hun will, nor a barber with * 
a joiner ; and thus through all the ranks of the lower orders* 

I shall here go through the different subdivisions of the shoo- 
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« 

drus, as far as I have been able to obtain them, according to their 
order : 



1st. Class. Voidyn. This cast, it is said, arojse from the union 
of a bramhiin with a female voishyu. 



The voidyus claim the honour of being voishyus, and in conse- 
quence wear the poita, read some of the shastrus, and at the time 
of investiture with the poita perform the ceremonies used in invest- 
ing a bramhuo, tlie miintrus excepted. However, their assuming 
the poita is an act of very late date. Rajvulluvu, steward to the 
nihvab of Moorshudubad, about a hundred years ago, first procur- 
ed the voidyus the honour of wearing the poita. He invited the 
bramhiins all around to a feast, *and these bramhuns were induced 
to invest the steward's son with the poita. Ever since then, 

many of the voidyus wear a poita, but others do not Some of the 
voidyus, Hke the voishyus, remain unclean 15 days after the death 

of a parent, and others remain unclean for a month, like other 
shoodrus. The voidyus assume a good deal of consequence, and 
obtain more privileges from the bramhuns than any other shoodrus : 
they sometimes sit on the same seat, and smoke out of the same 
pipe, with bramhuns. Many of their widows burn with their hus- 
bands. At a village in Jossore called Sonikalee, which contains 
many families (rf voidyus, Almost all the widows regularly burn with 
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their husbands. Some voidyus have bramhoa servants to cook for 
th^m,* write accounts^ &c. 



There are two orders of voidyus, called ootru^rarhee and dukshinii- 
rarhee.-f BuUalsanUi out of these orders, created three or four classes 
of voidyii-kooleenus, whose customs are much the same as those of 
the kooleenu bramhuns. These four classes are called Sanu, Mulliku, 
Duttu, and Gooptu. 

The voidyus are the professed, though not the exclusive, medical 
men amongst the Bengalees.^ They study the Nidanii, Rukshitu, 
Drivyii-goonu, and other shastrus, which treat of medicine. Youth 
are taught by others learned in these books. There are no colleges 
for teaching medicine, but one person in a village teaches three or 

« 

four youths, who are maintained at their own houses. If a youth 
go to a distance, he takes up his lodgings at a separate place in the 
town, or with his teacher, and maintains himself. Three, four, or 



* None bot a bramhiin or branabiiuee can cook a bramhiiD's food. 

t Ootrtt, nortb, and diikshiiifi, soath. 

X For a particular ncconnt of the Hindoo practice of physic> see vol. ii. page 3 ^S, &c. .The respectable 
llindoos will not receive medicine from any Hindoo except a voidyA. Some sliastrua hdve declared that a per- 
son receiving medicine from any one except a voidy& will descend into hell ; but he ^\Ilo takes medicine Irom 
a ToidyHl* tboagb be should not be able to obtain a »ight of Gduga in his dying moniouts y\'d\ afccn 1 to hea- 
ttn, J • 
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five years are spent with the tutor. These persons derive no emolu« 
ment from teaching. It is considered as an employment of great 
honour and great holiness, and with this they are content In many 
cases, however, these teachers are relations to the youths taught 
After his education is complete, a young man begins to prepare me- 
dicine, and to practice, as his neighbours may call upon him. Me« 
dicines are never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Besides the yoidyus, other casts practice medicine,* as bram- 
huns,t barbers, potters, kaist'hus, &c. Many women also are high- 
ly celebrated for curing diseases. Indeed it may be said of almost 
all the Bengalee doctors, that they are old women, guessing at the di- 
vine qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and pretending 
to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack-doctor boasts, mount- 
ed on a cart in an English market-place. The women of the haree 
cast do the business of mid-wives. This is never done by men. The 
doivugnii branihuns inoculate for the small-pox. 

The voidyus marry and eat only with voidyus. They are strict 
worshippers of the gods. Many of them have Kalee, Doorga, or 



* The barben> by wftiting upon Europeans, have obtained tome mfdnnation respecting the efficacy of 
eaknne), and Engliah salves ; and in many cases they are able to perform cares beyond the reach of the vuid^tts. 

t Yet a biamhi^n, yactising physic, becomes degraded, so that other bramh&us will neither eat nor sit witk 
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lome other female for their guardian deity. Few have Viahnoo for 
their guardiaa deity. Many of the voidyfis arc men of property. 

2d Clois. From a kshutriyu and a female shoodrfi the kaist'hti 
cast has arisen. This is commonly called by Europeans the writer 
cast. 

There are four kinds of kaist'hiis, the Ootru-rarhee,* Dukshinu-rar* 
hee, Vungfijuand Varandru-kaist'hus. Amongst these four kinds of 
kaist'liusy Bullalsanu created four orders of kooleenus^ called Udhi-. 
kharee, GhoshQ, Vosoo, and Mitrii. Besides these koolcenjQs, Bullal- 
sanu created forty-two sorts of Shrotriyus, among which are those 
called Da, Duttu^t Kuru, Palitu, Shanu, Singhu, Dasu, Goohii, 
GooptU; Vitvutta, Surukaru, Mfllliku, Dhuru, Roodru, Bhudru, Chun* 
dvUf Vishwasu, Adityu, Sd, and Hajra. 

If a kooleenu marry the daughter of a shrotriyu, the former re- 
ceives a sum of money with her. If a shrotriyu marry the daugh- 
ter of a kooleenu, the latter receives a present. If any of the other 
three kooleenus marry, or be married with, an udhikarea kooleenu, 

* SoiBfi familiee of this order have a regular eastern, it, their feasts, of throwing all their food away after it has 
been set hefore thenii instead of eadngit 

f The DUttfis came with the five bramh&os whom B&lIalsaHtt made kooleea&8» but the king refused to 
iaake them hooleenSs, becaase they would not acknowledge themselves to be the serv^us of the brsmhiins. 

Jt 
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a present must be given to the latter. If another kooleSnfi*8 eldest 
son be married to an udbikaree kooleenu's daughter, the honour of 
the latter is supposed to be preserved. Sometimes a thousand, and 
even one thousand fiv^ hundred roopees are given by a ghoshu, 
a viisoo, or a mitru, to obtain the daughter of an udbikaree. If a 
shrotriyii family have given their daughters in marriage to kooleeniis 
for three or four generations, this family is raised to great honour, 
and at the great assemblies or feasts, has the precedence over other 
shrotriyus in the honours bestowed at this feast, that is, their fore- 
heads are first marked with red paint, and garlands of flowers put 
upon their necks. Some of the kaist'hu kooleenus marry as many 
as thirty or forty wives. 

The kaist'hus perform the same daily ceremonies as the bram- 
hfins, but they get their muntrus from the pooranus. 

Some kaist'hus are well read in the kavyii and voidyii shastrus. 
A few of them understand medicine better than the voidyus. 

The kaist'hus are merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, clerks, &c. 
In Bengal, the bramhuns are far more numerous than the kaist'hus, 
yet, in proportion to their numbers, there are more rich kaist'hus*^ 

* They have bcdbrac rich in the service of MiSiiilmans and Europeans. 
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tfaftn bramhttns. Almost all the kaist^hfis can read and write; though 
many read very imperfectly. Some persons of property employ bram« 
hons as their servants. 

3d Class. From the union of a bramhun and a voishyu arose 
the cast called Gundhu-vunikUy viz. the sellers of spices, drugs, painty 
&c. These persons keep ahops, and sell these articles either by 
wholesale or retail:. Amongst this cast are many rich men, and 
otlierB equally poor. Many are farmers, merchants, day-labourers, 
servants, &c. They eat and marry among themselves, but bram- 
huns will go to their houses, eat sweatmeats, &c« and shew them a 
degree of respect. Almost all of them read and write. Their 

writing, however, is confined to accounts and letters. 

4/A C^ass. From a.bramhtia and a voishyu woman, arose the 

Kasaree cast. These are workers and dealers in brass and other 
ware, as, drinking cups,. dishes, cooking utensils, water potf, betle- 
boxes, hookus, wrist-ornaments, Sec This brass ware is much.infe- 

 

rior to that of Europe. 

They eat and marry among themselves. As it respects property, 
they are in a state of mediocrity. Few of them are rich, and not 
many very poor. They can read and write better than many other 
fihoodrus. They read the Bengalee translations of the Ramayunu, 
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M&habhar&tfi, &c« Some kasarees are hugbandmen, labourerSi ser« 
vantSy &c. 

5th Class. From a bramhiia and a female voishyu also arose 
the Shunkbu-vunikus. These persson make shell ornaments for the 
wrists of women. This ornament is prescribed by the shastrfi. In 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta one woman wears six or eight of 
these rings on each wrist. In the east of Bengal the women cover 
their arms with them. They are sold at from one to eight roopees 
a set, of six or eight on each wrist. A set which would cover the 
arms cost from ten to twenty roopees. In the latter case, they will 
last two or three generations.^ When six or eight are worn on 
each arm, they last three or four years. 

Some shunkhfi-vunikus are farmers, labourers, &c. Persons of 
other casts have lately begun to follow the business of the shunkhi* 
viinikus, though this business is not favourable to the acquiring of 
wealth. The shunkhu-vunikus are in moderate circumstances. They 
are not very numerous, except in large towns. 



• These loiter ornaments are joined together, and io oonsetjaence near foe a Tery long period. At the boor 
of death, a female leaves her ornaments to whomsoever she pleases: sometimes to her spirilnal guide, or (he 
family priest. A person not bequeathing something to these priests, h followed to the next world with ana* 
Sbemas, 
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6th Clou. From a kshfitriyfl and a female shSSdrfi arose the 
Agooree cast^ viz. the farmers. Besides these/ the Sutdgpu, Cha- 
see-koivurtu, and other casts, are also employ ed as husbandmen.^ 
Amongst the sutgSpos are kooleenQs and moulikus. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants of the 
Honourable Company ; according to others, they are the tenants of 
the zumindariis, viz. land-owners. Whether the zumindarus be the 
actual or the nominal proprietors, I leave to be decided by others; 
they, however, collect and pay the land-tax to the Hon^ Company. 
This tax is paid, according to a regular written assessment, upon 
each portion of land in the hands of the different zumindarus, and the 
latter are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an average,^ as 
much as four anasf for every roopee paid to government ; in some 
instances more, in some less. Added to this, however, they con- 
stantly draw money from the tenantSs under various pretences, as, 
for servants' wages, presents from new tenants, gifts towards the 
marriage expences of their children, &c. 

The farmers in general draw only a bare maintenance from their 
labours^ and we in vain look for a bold, happy and independent 



* Bramh'^nt and kaislliffi have become cultiyatonof the Undi tfaongb the former employ lerninto to hold 
the pIoQgb, in order to avoid (as they pretead)4he liikof killing insecta with the pluugh<obare. 

t An ana if about two-pence EugUih. 
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yeomanry amongst them, as in England. A few of the farmers are 
able to pay their rents to the zumindarus before the harvest, but ma- 
ny borrow money upon the credit of their stock, and pay after har- 
vest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, however, are the mere 
servants of the corn-merchants, who engage to the agent of the 
zumindarii to pay the rent for the farmer, and the farmer agrees to 
surrender all the produce of his land to the corn-merchant, and to 

receive from him what is necessary for the maintenance of his family 
till the harvest. If the produce be more than the debt, the farmer 
receives the surplus. If it be less, it is written as debt in his name, 
and he engages to pay it out of the produce of the next year. The 
poor farmer's Httle all, when he is unfortunate in his harvest, is sold 
up by the corn-merchants, and he is turned cut upon the unfeeling 
world, to beg his bread as a religious mendicant, or, to perish. 

The lax to the Honourable Company is in proportion to the va- 
lue of the land. In some places, where silk-worms are reared, the 
land-tax is as much as five roopees a bigha;^ where rice, &c. are 
cultivated, from half an ana to two roopees per bigha is paid. 

About the middle of February, if there should he rain, the Bengal 



• A bigha is in some parts eigl)ty, in others cigbty-lhrce, aiid in others eighfy-scvcn square cubits. 
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fafmpr ploughs his ground for rice for the first time.* He ploughs 
again in the beginning of March and April. ^ The last time, he 
plough* it with greater care, and if there have been rain, cleanses it 
from weeds. Sometimes rain at this time is delayed fifteen days or 
a month. But in all cases the land is ploughed three tim?s before 
sowing. Two good bullocks will plough, in one season, fifteen or 

twenty bighas of laud, and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.f 
No horses are ever lised in agriculture* Each bullodlc is worth from 
eight to sixteen roopees* 

As soon as the ploughing is done, about the beginning of May; 
the farmer casts his seed into the grouqd in much the same way as 
the English farmer. He then draws a thing over the groun'd like a 
ladder to harrow it. Four bullocks are used to draw this harrow 
Sind one man stands upon it to press it down. 

• A Bengal ploagh^ia the most simple instrnment imaginable. ' It consists of a croolced piece of wood, 
iiharp at ohe cad to enter Ihe eorlh: under this end is fixed a plate^f iron which forms the plough-share. A 
bamboo of about two feet long is fixed to the other end, which makey the bandle.of the plough ; andiu the 
midst is fixed a long straight piece of wood, or bamboo, called the eesha, which goes between the bullocks, and 
£itli cm the middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by means of a peg. and is tied by a string. The joke is a neat 

instrument, and lies over the necks of two bullocks, just before the hnnp, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock's neck, hy means of which it is tied with a cord under the throat. There b Only one man* 
or boy, to each ploogh, who with one band holds the handle of the plough, and with the other guides the aui- 
Bials, by pulling tjhem this or that w^y by the tail, and drives tbem forward with a stick. . 

t The shastrtt directs, th'tt the farmer shall not plough with less than four bullocks, bat this is not attended 
Id, as many farmers are not rich enoogh to bay and keep four bullocks. If a farmer plough with a cow or a bul- 
loek, and not with a bull, the shastrtt pronounces all the produce of his ground nuclean, and unfit to be used 
Id ao j itligioiB cereniony. K 
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A man is placed in the field during the day to keep off the birds. If 
there should not be rain in four or five days after sowrng, and the 
«un should be very hot, the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some 
cases the ploughing and sowing are repeated. Twenty-four pounds 
of seed will do for one bigha. This seed costs about two anas. In 
general the farmer saves the best of his corn to sow his ground the 
next season. If he be obliged to buy seed, it costs double the sum 
it would have done in the time of harvest; or if he borrow, he must 
give twice the quantity when he gets iu his crop, 

Wben the rice has grown up as high as half a foot, the farmer 
draws over it a piece of wood with spikes in it, by which, in places 
where the rice is too thick, it is thinned* When the rice is a foot 
high he weeds it.* 

When the corn is nearly ripe, the farmer builds a stage of bam- 
boos in his field, covers it with thatch, and places a servant there to 
watch, especially during the night The stage is raised high enough 
to be a refuge from wild beasts. When a buffaloe^ or a wild hog, 
comes into the field, the keeper takes a wisp of lighted straw in one 



* Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned by the hand; and, becoming inconceivably more fonl chaa 
io Bnglandy this part of the farmer*s laboor is very great« A verj excellent ia»lrume&t called a kood^alft* 
answers the purpose of a spade and hoe. It is in the form of a hoe> with a handle about two feet and a hall 
lopg, and the iron as wMe and strong as a spade. The kooddaitt only serves to dear away the rooti in hiw; 
bandry, but answers the purpose of a hoe and a spade iu gardening. 
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handy and in the other a dried skin tied up on all sides, and contain- 
ing broken bricks, pots, &c. In this manner he goes towards the 
animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud noise. The ani« 
ja^X immiediately ruas aw^y* 

About the middle of August the farmer cuts his corn. This crop 
is therefore ripe in about four months. The Bengalee sickle is much 
like that used by the English farmer. The corn is bound in sheaves, 
which are thrown on the ground, but never reared up as' in England. 

In two or three days it is dry. Some even carry it home the day it 
18 cut Eight persons will cut a bigha, in a day. Each labourer gets 
about two«-pence English a day, besides tobacco, oil to rub on his 
body, &c.* When the corn is dried, the harvest-folks put the sheaves 
on their heads, and carry them home, each person carrying twenty, 
thirty, or forty. sheaves. These sheaves are very light. A few far* 
mers carry home the produce on the backs of bullocks. The poor 
glean the fields after the harvest is cut. 

» 

After the rice is brought home, some pile it in round stacks, and 
others thresh it immediately -with bullocks. In the latter case, the. 
farmer fastens three or four bullocks together, side by side, and 
drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves opened and spread upon 
flie ground. The corn sinks below, and the straw becoming soft 

?aonMpersoiu|»jtlieIftboiiicii]nMnd. £• 
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rises to the top. In about three hours, one layer of corn will be 
trodden out, which will weigh about thirty muniis. The Bengal far« 
xners ** muzzle the ox in treading out the corn," till the top part it 
trodden to mere straw, and then loosen them ; a few muzzle them 
altogether. 

After tl;ie corn has been separated from the straw, one person 
sprinkles it on the ground, and one .or two others, with hand-fans^^ 
winnow it, by blowing away the dust and chaff. 

When winnowed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what is 

called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off his debt. 
Thegolais a low round house, made on purpose for depositing corn» 
The floor is made with bricks or mud. Over two end walls small 
rafters of wood are placed, leaving the place hollow at bottom. 
On these rafters some bamboos and mats are put. A frame of splits 
bamboos, seven or eight cubits high, is brought round the bottom 
thuff raised, and upon this a roof of thatch is laid. A door is 
left in the side ; the corn is deposited upon thd stage, and held in 
on all sides by the frame of bamboos lined with mats. The far- 
mer makes a stack of his straw, and either feeds his cows, &c. 
• with it, or sells it. In Bengal grass is never cut and dried as hay 
for the use of cattle. In the dry weather, when there is no gwss^ 

• « His f«A i»bis haud^ Rod he ihall thoioogblj'^Ietnie his floQi.'! 
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the cattle are fed with straw. The Bengal farmer knows not the use 
of the scythe ; he cuts grass with the sickle. 

In April, the Bengal farmer sows other lands for a second harvest. 
At this time he sows a great quantity of rice in a small compass, as it 
is meant to be transplanted. About the middle of July, at which time 
rain falls, he ploughs another piece of ground, which is now become 
as soft as mud in consequence of the rain. To this place he trans- 
plants the rice which he sowed in April, and embanks it all round, 
that the water may stay upon it^ The rice stands in the midst of 
water more or less for the three following months. If there should be 
little rain after the transplanting, he resorts to watering the field. 



For the purpose of watering land, in some parts au, instrument 
called a jantu is used, which consists of an hollow trough of wood, 
a little curved^ about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, and ten inches 
deep. Having fixed some bamboos on the bank of a pond, or river^ 
in the form of a gallows, they place this trough on an horizontal 
beam. One end of it rests upon the bank, where a gutter is pre- 
pared to convey the water; and the other end is dipped in the water, 
by a man standing on a slight stage near that end, and plunging it 
in with his foot.^ A long bamboo, with a large weight of earth 
at theiurther end of it, is fastened to that end of the jantii near the 

• DcuteVmomy xi. 10. « For the land, whither thoa gocst in to po«MU it. is nofas the hind of Egypt, 
from ivUcoce/ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredtt it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs • 
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river, and passing over the gallows before roentioned, poises op the 
jantu full of water, and causes it to tinpty itself into the gutter. 
One jantu will raise water three feet ; and by placing these troughs 
one above another, water may be raised to any heigth. Sometimes 
where the height is greater, the water is thrown iuto small reser- 
voirs or pits, at a proper height above each other, and sufficiently 
deep to admit the next jant to be plunged deep enough to fill it. 
Water is sometimes thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, 
on every side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of Bengal 
they have other methods of w^iteripg laud, but the principle is the 
sam?. 

In November and December the farmer gets in this crop, and 
disposes of it as in the former harvest. la some parts of Bengal 
the first harvest is greatest, and in other parts the latter. The first 
corn is called a^hoo dhanu, and the last aooshju dhanii. 

In some parts of Bengal a third harvest is obtained. •• This is 
from lands by the side of which the water stays during the growth of 
the plant. In January the farmer sows rice on slips of land by the 
Sides of the water, and as the rice comes up, and grows, he waters 
it like ^ garden. If the water retire to a great distance, he trans- 
plants it nearer to the water. About the middle or close of April, he 
cuts and gathers it. 

f A foQrtb harvest is obtained in Pinagepoie end otbcr distri 
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Rice before it is cleared from the husk is called dhanfi. After- 
wards it is called chalu. To clean it is the business of anotlier cast* 

Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, for beyond what bread is in 
England. This is almost the only food of the Bengalees. The dish 
upon which they constantly live is made up of boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil. Split pease boiled may be added^ 
as well as fried fish, according to a person's taste and cast, but rice 
is the principal things Fleshy milk, &c. are comparatively little eat- 
en; the former is rejected by the rules of the cast,* and the latter is 
too dear for the great body of the people, except in very small quan- 
tities. A Hindoo should not be capricious about his food, unless, 
he be rich, and then indeed bis dish may be made up twenty dif- 
ferent ways, either sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled wilh 
different kinds of greens, roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast 
quantities of sweatmeats ; but these are principally made with rice 
and sugar. A bad harvest, if it be universal, produces a faminei 

In the year I767, there was a famine in Bengal,t when eight out 
of every ten persons are supposed to have died. The year before 

• Nothing on ciceed the ahhorrencc exprewd hy the Hindoos at the idee of killing cows, and eating 
beef, and jet the shastrfts relate that at a sacrifice performed by Viihwamiti*, the bramhiM eat 10,000 cow« 
vfaach bad been offered in lacrifioo. 

t In the Panjab, in 1785, a million of people, it is said, died by famin«» o 
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the famine, the harvest was bad for want of rain, and the next j'car 
there was comparatively no rain. In some houses, not a soul wai 
left ahve, in others one or two persons. Tho^e who had property 

were jible, of course, to procure provisions better than others, and 

more of them survived. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities of rice are pro* 
duced, in a plentiful season, rice hot separated from the husk is sold 
at about four miiniis for a roopee. In the neighbourhood of great 

cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the price is necesr 
sarily higher. In cleaning the rice more thaii half goes in husk. 
The person who cleans the rice,* out of sixteen sarus, leceiyes about 
one sHrii for his trouble, and that which falls as flour or dust in the 
cleaning. Cleaned rice, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, is sold at 
pne roopee eight anas, or two j-popees, a muiu), i. e. such rice as peo- 
ple of the middling ranks eat. In the districts where the land is 
most productive, rice is extremely cheap, not being more than six or 
eight anas a munu. In some districts the rice is very white, thin 
and small: this is called good rice. Iii others the rice is much larger 
in size, but not so clean nor so sweety Jhe country about Patnai 



• Rice is cleaned from the haik bj the dhlnkee, an instrament described in toI. iii. page SIS. It is set np at 
iBany boases, and used whenever needed. In large cities cleaning rice is a trade, and is followed by different 
casts. As the rice is wetted before it is cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as baring lost cast bjr eating 
rice which has been wetted by MQs&lmans« and others. 
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Rfingpore, Dlnagepore, J&ngipore, Dhaka, Bcerbhoom, &c. produces 
vtry great quantities of rice. The rice consumed at Calcutta, Moor- 
shudubad, and other large cities, is generally the produce of these 
districts. The natives extract a spirituous liquor from ric6. 

Besides the cultivation of rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, 
barley, peas of various kinds, mustard,* the indigo plant,t linseed, 
turnips, radishes of various kinds, sugar-canes, ginger, turmeric, to- 
bacco, &c. In shady situations, where the soil is rich and ]oamy, 

ginger and turmeric flourish. Ginger is usually sold green, and only a 
small portion dried for foreign or home consumption, Turmeiic is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, the prin- 
cipal are, mush66ru,J and vootu.|| The cultivation of the plantain 
is a profitable branch of husbandry. § 

« 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree is generally let for one 
roopee annually ; a cocoa-nut for eight anas ; a jack, one roopee ; 
a tamarind, one roopee ; a betle-nut, four anas ; a palm (talu) four 
anas; a date tree, two anas; a vihvu, four anas; a lime tree, four 
anas. The palms are rented partly for the sake of the liquor which 

* Three kinds are usually cultiTated sli&rsha, rajee^ and shatHi-sbftrslia, The first is the most esteemed. 
f For so accDont of makiog ladigo, see 7ol. 1» page 160. t Ervum lens. || CIcer arietioania 

I Some of the Bindoo kingp ksre planted, as an act of holiness, a lack of mango ttt&^ in one orchard,^ 
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is extracted from them. With the jiiice of the date^ molasses and 
sugar are made. The juice of the talu is used like yeast in England 
in making hread. The trunks of some of these trees present the 
appearance of a series of steps, the bark having been cut at inter- 
stices from top to bottom, to admit the juice to ooze out The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan hun» to 
the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer ploughs bis ground 
for wheat, or any of the before mentioned produce of the field, and 
then sows his seed. This is done either upon new land, or upon 

that from which the first harvest of rice was raised. In the begin- 
ning of March the wheat^ barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain 
are cut like the rice ; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick. They are lodged in golas like rice. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, is about one miinii for a roopee; 
of barley about two munus for a roopee. The natives of Bengal scl- 
dom eat wheat or barley, so that the consumption of these articles 
is not great. A few, however, eat wheat like boiled rice, with greens 
and spices fried in oil.* After the husk has been taken off, barley 
is fried and pounded, and the flour eaten mixed with molasses, or 

* " Solomon gave Hiram SO/XX) measures of wheat for food to his hooshold; and tnenf j measures of puia 
oil,* 1 Kings ?.%i* 



I 

I 
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wgar, jcurds^ tamarinds, plantains, or some other vegetable. Barley 
flour^ is also offered to the gods and deceased ancestors. 

In the upper provinces, the consumption of wheat and barley is far 
greater than in Bengal, and from those parts these kinds of grain are 
Jbrought into Bengal, but not in very great quantities. The wheat 
and barley which are raised in some parts of India are very excel- 
lent, though the Bengal wheat is infierior-t The wheaten bread is 
/equal to any in Europe. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are commonly 
tfplit, and fried for food ; pulse make also a part of the offerings to 
-the gods ; the comsumption is therefore pretty large. Pease are sold 
At three or four munus for a roopee. 

OFrom the^eed of the mustard plant the natives make mustard oil, 

* Foar is groond by the band, by different casts, and not unfrequently by women. The corn mill of the 
Jew« wasyit is most probable, like that of the Hindoos, and hence our Lord says, " Two women shall be grinding 
lit the jnill,** Matt. xziy. 41. The stonei of the Hindoo mill ace roand, about three cubits in eircuroference. They 
are made rough on the face with a cbiasel, and laid one upon another, with a hole in the centre of the upper- 
inoit to let down the corn. A piece of wood as a handle is fastened in the uppermost, taking hold of which 
the person turns it round, and the flour falls out at t)ie edges. It is ground three times before it is ready. The 
Hiodoot have uo other flour mill than this. The fineness of the floor depends upon the uere, and not on the 
Aill. 

t The Hindoos have a wonderfdl core for the «mut in wheat. Jhey ay If • ^MTion born In the month 

Bladrik be bathed in a pool in a field of wheat having the smut, and a paper wilb thirty-four squares drawn 
upon it be tied to a few bladef of the damaged wheat in a particular comer of the ficl4 the tmnt will be re- 
soled. L fl 
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and the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. TbU oil it 
much used in Bengal: the natives anoint their bodies with it; eat 
it w ith their rice, burn it in their lamps, &c* When cheap, it is 

sold at ten or eleven sarus the roopce.* 

From tlie seed of the sesamum plant they make oil. This oil is 
eaten, burnt, and used in anointing the bodies of the natives. The 
voidyus also make several sorts of medicines from this oiL 

From the seed of the flax plant they make linseed oiLf This 
is eaten and burnt in lamps. They also anoint their bodies with it. 
The oilman usually mixes the Unseed with a quantity of mustard 
seed, to promote the expression of. the oil; this so injures its qua* 
lity that it is unfit for painting, &c« Of the pure linseed oil, four 
or five sarus are sold for a roopee. That which is mixed is sold 
at ten sarus the roopee. Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the 
oil is extracted* 

From the seeds of the taragoona plant they make the oil which 
goes by this name. This oil is only used in lamps. Price twelve 
sariis for a roopee. 

* A sara is about two pounds , forty sartts make a mtlD^. 

t The natives know nothing of the ase of this fibre to make thread* 
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From the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made. This oil is used 
for lamps, and the Bengalee doctors are aware of its uses as a medi- 
Cine, especially for the rheumatism. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the farmers of Ben- 
gal. The seed is sown in October, and the produce gathered in 
April, May, and June. After the farmer has gathered the seed 

vessels^ he dries them, takes out the cottqn, and then sells it to the 
merchants and others. In plentiful times and places he gets four 
roopees a miinu, but sometimes he gets as much as six and even eight 
roopees the miinu. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, or fried and 
eaten with rice. They are never given ta cattle* 

**The eggi plant, and several species of capsicum are cultivated? 
in Bengal, The fruit of this plant is much used all over India as an 
article of food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to seve- 
ral Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as articles of 
food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often sown in the fields. The 
sorts most cultivated are cucumbers of two sorts, kfirula, turvooju,* 
doodhkooshee,* jhinga,* turiiee,^ kankroiu,^ laoo,® kuddoo,^ koo- 

1 Solanam Mclongena. 9 Momordica canntla. 3 Cacurbita ctrullas. ^ Trichosanthcs angnina^ 

I 

dLaffapcDtangala, 6 Laffa acutaogula. TMoaordlcamixta. QCucuibluIageiuria. 9 Cucurbita alba. 
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miiru,* or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the thatch 

of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon a hamboo stage, and 
produce fruit sufficient for the expenditure of the cultivators, be- 
sides furnishing a large quantity for the market. 



" The sweet potatoe ;-t anotjier variety of a white colour, and a 
small species of yam, the root of which is about the size of a goose's 
cgg> are ^cultivated in Bengal. Three varieties of the kuchii;|; of the 
Hindoos occupies a considerable portion of the soil of some districts, 

and the produce is as important as potatoes to the people of £ng- 
land.'l 

Tl}e sugar-cane is pretty generally cultivated in Bengal, as num- 
bers of farmers plant sugar-canes in corners of their fields for the sake 
of making molasses for their private use. 

/ • 

The following is tlie method of cpltivating this plant. In March^ 
at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer cuts off the tops, and 
.plants them in mud by the side of a piece of water. Tliey stay in 

« 

this state about ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to icceive tbem eight or ten tinies over, till the 

* CacorbiU pepo. f ConToIruIus batatat. j^Kram, esevleiitaia. 

^1 See remarks on y^e sta^e of AgricaUate iathedii|rict of Dlnagepore^.bj the Rev. Dr. Carey, Aiiatic 
JUKfrcbeSy. vol. X. 
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earth is redaced to powder. Taking the cuttings out of the mud, he 
strips off all the leaves a second time, and makes the stalk quite 
smooth ; then he plants them in holes made at proper distances, put- 
ting two or three cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters them^ 
raises mould round them, and some put the refuse of linseed mixed 
with water upon the soil which surrounds them. In general, about 
this time rain descends.* In twenty days more he weeds the ground 
around the young canes. Should there be no rain, he again waters 
them. By this time the leaves have put forth, and young plants 
arise: he strips these leaves^partly off, and wraps them round the 
canes and the plants, that the wind may have access to the plants. 
He repeats this several times, and waters and weeds them as it may 
be needful during the six following months. In December or Ja- 
nuary he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, oi makes 
molasses* 

The mill used in this work is of* the most simple and clumsy con- 
struction : The trunk of a tree, about seven cubits lona^, is put 
into the ground to the depth of about two cubits, and three cubits 
are left above ground. This upper part is excavated at the top 

* The Bengal cuIt^Tttor, thoagh destitute of a barometer, \a coromonTjr very sagacioas in his prognostication! 

about the weather from the appearance of the sky. His reasonings on this subject are exactly like those of the 
Jews, Matt. xvi. f , SL As in some parts of the year his all depends on rain, he dislikes very much *' clouds 
without water," and^can feel the force of the latter compsriton when applied to the wicked, much more strong- 
ly than a person living in a climate like that of England. ^ 
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about a foot deep, and near the bottom a hole is perforated^ to let 
out the liquor. Into this excavation falls another trunk of a tree like 
a pestle, which passes through a hollow piece of wood like a hop- 
per^ to receive the cane, which is cut into small lengths. From this 
pestle is suspended a lever, to which five or six bullocks are fastened 
to draw it round, and thus bruise the sugar-cane. A board is hung 
to the lever, and stones put on it, to preserve the balance* Some* 
times a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes round with 
the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking down, it is tied to 
the top of the trunk which is fastened in the ground. This mill is 
called^ Muhashalu. 

The oil mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re* 
ijuires only one bullock. 

The Hindoos have another mill, which they call Chiirkee. This 
is in the form of two screws, which roll one upon another. At each 
lend two persons sit to turn the screws round, and in the middle, on 

jeach side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed out. A 
pan is put beneath to receive the juice. This juice is boiled once^ 
and then it becomes molasses, with which the Hindoos make sugar^ 
sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweetmeats. 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide reaches; 
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IS a porous kind of clay, on a subtratum of very black claj^ which 
lies at a greater or less depths according lo circumstances. That of 
the middle parts of Bengal is a rich deep loam, and that of' the 
upper parts of Bengal, viz. north of the Ganges, is diversified with 
loam and clay; most of the lower lands, on the margins of the ri- 
vers, being loamy, and the higher lands clay. In some instances, 
however, this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. THe Hindoos seldom manure the land. 

7M Class. From a kshutriyu and a female shoodru arose the 
Napito* cast, viz. the barbers. In Bengal no one shaves himself; 
all are shaved by the barbers. Kings are shaved every day ; men of 
some property once in four or five days ; the middling ranks once in 
six or eight days, and the poor once in ten or fifteen. Those wlio 
shave weekly, do it generally on the same day, that is, some are 
always shaved on the Monday, others on the Friday, &c. In shaving, 
the Hindoo barber makes use of water, but not of soap; he shaves 
all round the head, leaving a tusk of hair in the middle at the back 
of the head, which is commonly tied in a knot. Besides the upper 
lip, the chin, the forehead, and back of the head, the Hindoo has 
his arm-pits, sometimes his breast, ears, the inside of his nose. 



* One of tbe Hindoo poets has fixed a sad stroma on the barbers bj a verse to this purport : — Ammu^ iJie 

risHfef, Var^dti,''<anong the heoMts, the jacfe'ii'— ^aniwig the birdt, lA« crow— -cwui a^ng men, the barber -is 

Ihe iMst crafty. M 
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round his eye- brows, &c, shaved. Some do not shave the upper lip; 
others leave the beard altogether ; the latter are mostly mendicauts. 
Men of consequence have the wrists and ancles also shaved* The 
barber shaves many of the poor people at his own house; who give 
about a farthing a time ; but he goes to the middling and upper ranks, 
from whom he receives ta the amount of about a half-penny a time. 

Many of the latter make their payments at the close of half a year 
or a year. The barbers have no poles as. in some parts of England^ 
nor are there any such things as signs against the shops in Bengal. 
They never shave in the house, or in a shop, but in some cases a 
small shed is erected j in others it is done under a tree; very often 
in the street, or by a road or river side. The Hindoos never wear 
wigs. It would shock them to wear the hair of another. The 
razor is in shape like the English one. The barber wipes his razor 
on his bare arm. 

The Hindoo barbers cut people's nails and clean their ears.* Those 
Hindoos who are anxious to be thought religious, never shorten their 
hair by cutting. A number of young people have their hair cut short, 
and let it grow all over the liead. 

At the time of marriage, the barber attends upon the bridegroom 

• A number of barlyrs may be seen in the itreets, with, a kind of ikewer ia th.«ir litnds, callings o»i m. tbej 
pass along, " Clean your ears, clean your ears.' Th«sc skewen have a Jittle cotton fattened taone end. 
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as a kind of waiting-servant for two or three days, and on the wed« 
ding-nigbt whispeis a niuntru in his ears.* 

. The wives of the barbers cut the nails, paint the sides of the feet, 
and paint flowers on the hands, of the Hindoo women, who never 
have their hair cut ; the more and the heavier it is the better. f They 
wash their hair by rubbing mud into it at the time of bathing. 

The barbers, like their Enghsh brethren, dabble a little in the bu- 
siness of the doctor, but they neither bleed people nor draw teeth ; 
bleeding and drawing teeth are seldom practised in Bengal. The 
barbers cut the finger and toe nails with a thing like a small chissel, 
or an engraver's tool. They have two. or three other instruments, 
one with which they probe wounds, another like a pair of tweezers, 
a comb, a small wretched looking-glass, a whetstone, a strap, &c. 

Some of the barbers are pretty clever in reading, and in a know- 
ledge of those Bengalee books which are read in common; some 
have gained a smattering of English, and others of Persian ; many 

• The wordi of this mantrtt are " Gour Goo." They allade to the setting at liberty the cow (Goroo) that 
has been boand near the ptfcce where the guests are assembled. 

t They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it ofF as a shocking degradation, the 
mark of widowhood. ** If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered." 2 Cor. xi. 5. 
The Hindoo women are very oarefal also to have their heads covered, and never fail to^raw the veil over tlieir 

faces on the approach of a stranger. M 2 



/• 
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Europeans are shaved by them ; some pursue other callings, and are 
corn-merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native men of property, 
&c. The barbers are divided into pramanikus* and moulikus« These 
two kinds eat and marry one amongst another, but the pramanikus 
get a present when they marry with moulikus. 

Sth Class. From a kshutriyu and a female sho5dr6 sprung the 
the Modukus, viz. the confectioners. They make and sell near a 
hundred different sort of sweetmeats. The principal ingredients 
are sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the cocoa-nut, they 
never make use of fruit in sweetmeats. The Bengalees are fond of 
sweetmeats to excess ; they eat large quantities every day, if their 
circumstances will admit of such indulgences. They feed their 

children with them to the injury of their health. The master of 

a feast is praised, if there be an immense quantity of sweetmeats 

' offered to the image, which are Afterwards given to the company. 

At their weddings, shraddhus, and at almost every other religious. 



• Many of the different casts of Hindoo) have at their head itMJividuals who are chllcd Pramanikps. 
Thcs? persons are soincthiug-Iike masters of tlie cereraunies. All the other persons b lon'fwif to the cast are 
called mou!iki1«. When they want to make a feast, the mouliklis consult their pramanikii respecting ^ho sluill 
be invitid, and what prcienls shall be given to the pramanik'ja and other gucAts. The shOoiirlis of one cast 
belonging lo four or five villages have al their head one pramaaika, who settles differences which aiise be- 
tween iiidiviJ .als of liie cast over which he presides. If a moulikS saj he will not eat with another raouhka, 
be.Muj J he has done soniething contrary to the rules of the cast, the pramanikft sometimes 5i»ttles the business, 

by ttlii.u' ihii roan, that he Is not without faults, and thai in his family there are such and sucl; things contrary 

to the rultd of the ca#. 
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ceremony, loada of sweetmeats are eaten. These sweet things, how- . 
ever, are none of them very delicate, if compared with those made 
by the European confectioner. The quantity of sweetmeats eaten 
may be judged of from this circumstance: IfamarWt-place contain 
a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will bo confectioners*. 
Some persons of this cast follow other employments, and are far- 
mers, merchants, servants, &c. Some of the confectioners are able 
to lay up a few thousand roopees : many of them read the popular 
tales and poems in Bengalee. 

9th Class. From a shoodru and a female kshiitriyu arose the 

Koombliukaru cast, viz. the potters. People of this cast make all 
kinds of earthen pots and gods, and plaister houses with mud. 

All the Hindoos cook their food in earthen pots called harees; 
besides these the potter makes a round-bellied vessel called a kulusu, 
in which the natives fetch water ; a large pan to hold water, called 
a gamula; another smaller vessel with a roand belly and a long neck, 
to hold water, called a kooja; another vessel almost like a bowl, to 
hold food, fire, &c. called a malusa ; a large jar for holding corn, or 
water, &c. called a jala ; a small cup for measuring milk, called a 
paia ; a thing for holding tobacco with fire upon it, which is fixed 
Bpoii the hooka, (Indian pipe) called a kulika, and many other arti- 
cles. These are all very coarse ware, like the pans, &c. used by the 
farmers in England. 



i 
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The Hindoos do not glaze their pots. They have nothing like 
porcelain, or the white jugs or basons in England; all their wares 
are made of brown clay ; in baking they contrive to make them 
blacker or redder according to the kind they wish to make. The 
potter sells his things in the bazar, scarcely ever at his own house. 
He makes his pots on a wheel in much the same way as in Europe. 

Persons of this cast also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades,^ 
&c. of clay. Persons of other casts also make bricks as well as the pot- 
ters. Bricks are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two roopees per 
thousand. They are neither so red nor so good as the English, The 
brick-kilns assume a pyramidical form. Two hundred thousand 
bricks are burnt in a moderate kiln. The potters also make some 
of those images, which, after having been worshipped certain days, 
are thrown into the rivers or pools. 

The potters also dig wells, and make round pots to go one up- 
on another in the inside, as a case to the well.f These pots fall 



* The houses of the rich uatives are bnilt of brick, with flat roofs, and have therefore balostrades round 
the top ; as a walk on the top of the house is a luxury gratifying to all the rich Asiatics: " At evening Da* 
vid arose from his bed and walked upon the roof of the king's house ; and from the roof he saw a woman wash- 
ing herself." It is most likely that Bathsheba was bathing in a pool near the king's house. Every Hindoo 
town is foil of pools, in which both men, women, and children, may be seen bathing every hour of the daj. 

t The wells in Bengal do not prodncc good water. The Bengalees have no pnmpf . Their rapplj of 
ter is almost wholly from pools or rivers. 
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one upon another^ and lap over each other so as to keep in the wa- 
ter. Each pot is near two inches thick, and about a foot deep. 
Thus a solid wall of pots, far more compact than any brick work, 
is formed, descending, in some instances, to one handred and fif- 
ty cubits below the surface of the earth. The potters also make a 
number of children's play things in a clumsy way, as birds^ horses, 
gods, coaches, elephants, 8cc. A few of the potters are men of 
some property. Many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

\Oth Class. From a sh55dru and a female kshutriyu arose the 
Tatee cast, or weavers. There are six divisions in this cast: Kshee- 
ru-tatee, Varooee-tatee, Ashwinu-tatee, Dukshinii-koolu, Mudhyu- 
mukoolu, and Tatee. These different classes have no intercourse 
80 as to eat or intermarry with each other. 

The weavers are a numerous body of sh5odrus in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own line, they are said to be very ignorant. The 
loom in which the weavers make their cloths is in substance the 
same as the English loom, though much more simple and imperfect. 
They lay the frame almost on the ground, make a hole in the ground 
for their fcet^ and thus, with their feet hanging down in the inside 
of this b<^e, they sit, and carry on their work. 

The women of all casts prepare the cotton for the weavers. These 
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women, buying the cotton of the merchants or farmers, in its raw 
state, take it to their own houses, and first place it in the sun ; then 
they open the husk, and take out the contents; with the jaw of the 
raghiivu fish they pick off' the seed, holding the jaw-bone in one hand 
and the cotton in the other. They pick it in this manner three or 
four times; then they make it hot under a pan of coals; then se- 
parate the seeds with an instrument called a churkee,* by which 
means the seeds fall on one side and the cotton on the other. They 
then pick it again, separating the coarse from the fine; then with 
a thing like a bow they flirt it till it becomes thoroughly soft, and 
separated from every portion of dirt, &c. Then spreading it in very 
thin rows, they roll it upon a thin stick, and tie it with the soft skin 
of the koonchika fish, and from this state it is spun. The thing 
with which they spin is a wire, or a very thin rod of polished iron, 
with a ball of clay at one end. Tins they turn round wilh the left 
hand, and supply the cotton with the fight. This thread is then wound 
upon a stick or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. This 

is the process for the very fine cotton. For the coarser kind the 
Bengalee women make use of a wheel very similar to that of the 
EngUsh spinner, though upoi> a smaller construction. 

Coarse sackcloth is made of hemp in Bengal, partly by weavers 
and partly by other casts. 

* This Instramcnt b like that described in the 96th page, though very much smaUer* 
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Almost all casts make cord for themselves. They buy the raw 
material in the market, and are very dextrous in foFining it into a 
thick rope ov string for common use. 

The coarse cloths of which native dresses are made arc wove in 
almost every village. The better sort of. native dresses are made in 
the neighbourhood of Shantipore, Goorupu, Huripalu, Vurahu- 
nugiiru, Chundrukona, Dhaka» Rajbulhatu, Krishnu-daviipore, 
KsheerQpaee, Radha-nuguru^ Balokoochee, Haralu. 

The Hon. Company have factories in many parts of the country, at 
which advances of money are made to th^ M'eavers, who, in a given 
time, produce cloths of such kinds as are wanted. The principal 
places in Bengal where these factories are established, are Shantipore, 
Parooa, Dwarhata, Ksheerupaee, Radha-nugiiru, Ghatalu, Dhaka, 
Maldu, Jungipore, Rajmuhiil, Harafu, Balukoochee, 'Niideeya, Ramu- 
pore, Boyala, Sonarga, Chundrukona, Veerbhoomee. At the Dhaka 
factory, some years ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks were 
bought by the Honourable Company in one year.* At Shantipore 
the amount of the purchases, in some years, I am informed, are about 
twelve or fifteen lacks; at Maldu about the same, and at other pla- 
ces from six to twelve lacks. I give the latter amounts from bare 
report. 

* Una fkctirMBCiMioned to om by a gentlcnaaiQ the HoDooriible Company's Kmke, 1>«t the exact yeat 
I do not Btaember. N 
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Bengalee merchants have numerous factories in' different parts 
of the country. Some of these merchants lay out annually 20,000, 
others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or three lacks of roo- 
pees, in the purchase of cloths* 

At Shantipore and Dhaka, muslins are made which sell at a hun- 
dred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the Hindoos in this branch 
of manufacture is deserving of the greatest commendation. Per- 
sons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, that at two 
places iu Bengal, called Sonarga and Vikrumpore, such exceedingly 
fine muslins are made by a few families, that four months are re- 
quired to weave one piece, which sells at four hundred or five hun- 
dred roopees. When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew 
has fallen upon it, it is no louger discernible. 

At the above places and their neighbourhoods silks are made and 
sold to the Honourable Company and to private merchants. The 
silk-weavers, however, are, in a great measure, a distinct body from 
the cloth- weavers.* 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee each ; but 
they are very coarse and thin. Indeed the wool, or rather hair, 

* For an account f^ tbe culture of the mulberry plant, anrl the prodacing of Alk*^e vol. U 
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which grows on the Bengal sheep isso^short and coarse, that a warm 
garment can scarcely be manufactured out of such an article* 

A thick kind of cloth is made in the district of Veerbhoomce, 
&c. called tusurkatee. It is made from the web of a worm called 
gootee. 

The cloths worn by the natives are saree, (women's dresses) jorii| 
dhootee, oorhanee, paguree, (turban), t'hatee,* &c. 

The cloths exported are called mulmul, three sorts ; turijmdanu, 
nayanusookhUy four sorts, khasa, siii vutee, guru, patnaee, bhagulpoo- 
ree, dhakaee, jamdanu, dwooriya, charkhana, roomulu, vandipSta, 
palumposhu, kshuruvutee, long cloth, dosootee, tahata, boolbool- 
chiisma, chit, ghadaya, banarusee, vootidarii, sookuruphanee, tarui- 
t5ru, kalagila, sheerushukru, karadharee, kcotnee, shooshee, dimi* 
ty, bafta, &c. 

11th Class. From a shoodru and a female kshiitriyii arose the 
Kurmukaru, viz. the blacksmith cast. Scarcely any individuals of 
this cast can read. The blacksmiths are not very numerous. In 
a populous village there may be two or three families, and in some 

* This *M wOTn by widows alone. It is perfeeUj whit^ wbezfts the cloth worn by married womeu has el' 
fieys • beidcr «f hluey red^ or some other colour. 
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parts six or eight villages may not produce more than one blacksmith. 
The Bengal blacksmith is far from being clever in his business. Un- 
der the superintendance of a European, however, he becomes a ^ood 
workman, though every thing which is the offspring of his own ge- 
nius is clumsy and very badly finishedi 

Amongst other things, the blacksmith makes arrows, bill hooks^ 
the 5pade-hoe, the axe, the farmer's weeding knife, plough-share, 
the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the oxen are treading it 
out. He also makes nails, locks, keys, knives, cliains, scissars, ra- 
zors, cooking utensils, builders' and joiners' tools, instruments o£ 

M'ar, &c. 

12th Class. From a voishyu and a female kshutriyu arose- the Mo* 
gudhus, viz. persons employed near the king to awake him in the 
morning,, by announcing the hour, giving a description of the beau* 
ties of the moining ; describing lucky omens, and the evils of idle* 
ness; repeaiiniij the naTnes of the gods, &c. These persons also 
go before the king in his journies, announcing his approach to the 

inhabitants of tlie towns and villages through which be is to pass.* 



* Another cast of people are cnpToyed, ^rlio go two or three dajs joacney befuie the kingt and order the 
inhabitants of the pari* throogh wbic)i the king will pasSi to clear the wa^'5, and mzh: tlicm good. This Is 
necessary in a couotry like this, where there are scarcely any public roads from town to town. "Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Brery Talley shall be &lled, and every mountain and hill shall 
he brought low ; and the crooked shall be made straight^ and the rough wayi shall be made smooth.^ 
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ISM Class. From a kshutriyu and a female bramhon arose the 
Malakaitts, or sellers of flowers. These persons prepare the crown 
for the bridegroom at his wedding ; as well as the lamps and the 
artificial flowers which are- carried in the marriage procession.* The 
malakariis also make gun-powder and fire- works ; work in gardens ; 
sell flowers to the bramhuns for worship,! *ttd to others as orna- 
ments, for the neck^ &c. 

14M Class. From a kshotriyii and a female bramhun arose the 
Sootus, VIZ. the charioteers. 

\5th Class. From a voishyu and a female shoadr& arose the 
Talees, or shop-keepers. 

I6th Class. From the same casts sprung the Tamoolees. These 
also are shop-keepers# 

1 7th Class. From a kaist^m and a female voishyu arose the 

Tfikshuku, or joiners. The Hiudoo joiner makes gods, bedsteads, 

* This ciown is principally made with the stalk of a species of miltingtoola covered with tinsil omaraents, 
and painted various colours. The lamps are txiade of talk miocrd. Mid filed od atioks. Th6 floivers are made 
of milUngtonia painted, and fixed on sticks. 

t Flewers^ to be preseDted to images, »re also plocked from the treeaby theworshipper, or bis wife, or 
children, or servants. Persons plucking flowers from different trees, or carrying them to temples and houses 
in small baskets, may be constantly seen in a morning as the traveller passes along. All sweet-scented floir- 
ers-may be presented to the godt. 
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windows, doors, boxes, seats^ pillars for houses, &c. Persons of 
this cast also. delineate the idol figures on the boards on which they 
are exliibited, and sometimes .paint them. Some engage in masonry. 
The Hindoo joiners formerly had very few tools, • but they have 
now added a number of European tools, and> under the superiniend* 
ance of a European, are able to execute -very good work. In some 
.villages several families of joiners are to be found ; in ten other 
villages, perhaps, there is not a single person of this cast. The 
joiners arc in genewl very ignorant; very few of them being able 
to rea^l, 

'iStii Class. From the same casts sprang the rfijukus, viz. the 
\yashermen. Pormerly the Hindoo washerman did not use soap, 
and the common cloths of the natives he now washes u ithout this 
article. He n^kes a wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes of 
the plantain tree, or of the argemone mexicana. He does not rub 
the cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, but after 
it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he beats the cloth ou 
a board which is generally placed by the side of a pool, and dips 
the cloth in the water as he beats it. This method is very hurt- 
ful to European clothes, but it is very difficult to persuade the na- 
tives to go into the English method. The Hindoo washermen know 



*They had ncitj^r rale, comptn, nor gimblet, nor indeed did the noft deTer uneng then poncii the lat 
greater part of what composei • joiner'i chest of toola. 
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nothii^ of ironing, clear-starching, or calendering. They beat the 
clothes of the natives^ after they are washed and dried, with a wood-* 
en mallet It is the work of the men to wash clothes, but the 

wives of some persons of this cast assist their husbands. Europeans 
employ these men as servants,, or pay them a stipulated price, as half 
ft crown per hundred; for fine cloths more,* and for very coarse ones 
less* The washermen in general are great thieves, very frequently 
stealing or changing the clothes with which they are entrusted*. 

Wfh Class. From a voidyS and a female voishyu sprung the- 
•warniikar&s, viz. the goldsmiths. The priqcipal things wrought 
by this cast are images, utensils for worship^ ornaments, and seve- 
ral articles, as dishes and cups, used in eating. Gold and silver or- 
namentsf are very much worn by the Hindoos, both male and fe- 
male. Even persons of the very lowest casts, in large towns, wear 
several gold or silver rings on their fingers, if not on other parts of 
the body. Gold or silver vessels for eating or drinking are kept by 

very few ; not by one person perhaps in a hundred thousand. 
The swurnukarus come exceedingly short of European goldsmiths, 

^ I understand that some Europeans give much more than this per hundred. 

t The fear of Ihietes is so great in some parts, that persons are afraid of wearing ornaments, and bury their 
fcoperty In the- earth. When a person buries any money, or ornaoiemsi in the eaitb, he puts it iii an earth> 
en or a brass put, and add:t a lock of hair, a broken koure^ or two, and some ashes. Th«»e things are added 
85 a charm to secure the property from the grasp of the messengers of Koovaril, the god of riches. 



J. 
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their work is so imperfectly finished. For very plain work they 
charge one ana upon the weight of a roopee; for superior work two, 
three, or four anas. 

The Hindoo goldsmiths are charged with an innate propensity 
to thieving, by mixing inferior metals with the silver or gold given 
them to work upon. Even the shastrus speak of them i a tliis man* 
ner. Their dexterity in thieving is proverbial. Raja KrishnQ* 
Chundiu-Rayu ordered a goldsmith, employed by him to make a 
golden image of Doorga, to have both his hands cut off; bat after 
cutting off his hands, for his dexterity in fraud, he granted to hia» 
and his heirs a pension of a thousand roopees a year. 

SO/A Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovfimfi-bunikfis, 
or bankers. Persons of this cast buy and sell old gold and silver; 
'th#y also sell the shells (kourees) used as small money; and exa* 
mine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some persons of this 
cast are employed as servants at the houses of merchants, and other 
persons of property, to detect counterfeit money. 

Most of the soovurnu-bunikQs are rather money-changers thau 
respectable bankers, though they receive money on interest. Some 
of the native bankers are, however, very rich. The private pro» 
perty of two*or three native bankers in Calcutta is said to be not lets 
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tlian a milHon of roopees each. These bankers have houses all over 
the country, where they carry on business by servants. They give 
ten per cent, interest on money placed in their hands. 

The quantity of counterfeit silver in Bengal is very great Each 
roopee contains the value of fourteen anas ; two anas are allowed for 
the expence of coining. Some persons make counterfeit roopee* 
of the same weight and value as the government roopee, and get 
a profit out of the allowance of two anas for coining. There is a 
loss on these roopees when detected. 

The soovurnu-vunikus stand charged with almost the same pro- 
pensity to steal as the goldsmiths. Some persons of this cast have, 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the possession 
of immense wealth.* 

Z\st Class. From a gopu and a female voishyu arose the Toi- 
lukarus, or oilmen. These persons prepare the oil as well as sell it. 
They make five kinds of oil.f They purchase the different seeds, 
and crush them in the mill, which is set ujl^in a mud house ad- 
joining to their own. They keep four "bulls or bullocks, which 



* ScTOiI of tie ricbeat IXiildoof iu CaTcutta beTons cp thif cast. f Soe pacci 9l« 9f» aod 9& 

Q 
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work alternately in the mill. The oil is sold at the houses of the 
makers, who also carry it for sale to the market, &ic. 

Most of the oilmen are poor; though some few have acquired 
a little property. Almost all are destitute of common learning. 

fiSrf Class From the same casts sprung the AbliccriJs, viz. the 
milk-men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are the persons to 
whom this employment properly belongs. They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow gives about a quart of milk at one 
time, which is sold for about two-pence. The smallness of the 
quantity is owing partly to the nature of the cow, and partly to the 
want of grass. To obtain food for horses, grass is even, grubbed 
up by the roots. The milkman who gets a livelihood by his bu- 
siness keeps a number of cows, and sends them out all day to. graze 
in. plains and by the sides of roads. At night the milkman mix- 
es oil-cake with straw and gives to his cattle. The men milk the 
cows, cut tliC straw and feed them; the women gather the dung, 
and dry it in cakes for buruini?. This cow-dung is sold as fuel. 
The milkman also sells tlie urine of cows to washermen; he also 
sells curds, whey, and clarifiedbutter.* A very good milch cow will 

• Clarified butfdTls scarcely a proper term. It i» aUle butter, made hot OTcr the fire, to prevent its getting 
more rancid. 
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sell for ten or twelve roopees; a bullock for six. For an account* 
of the worship of the cow, see the preceding volume. 

23 J Class. From a gopu and a female slioodru arose the Dhee- 

vSriis, or fishermen. Other casts are fishermen, but to this cast 
the employment properly belongs. 

The Hindoo fisherman employs a variety of nets, some of them 
very large, requiring two boats to attend them, to spread them out, 
and take them up. Sometimes lie goes Cut on the river at night, 
under the idea that more fish are caught in the night than in the 
day. Many persons raise very large sums of money by farming 

pools, brooks, lakes, &c. After the rivers overflow their banks, 
these pieces of water are crowded with fish.* ^ Almost all the Hin- 
doos eat fish with their rice, though the voishnuvus, and some s^x'j 

religious Hindoos, abstain from fish. In a boiled state, fish used to 

» 

be offered to the gods, and reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. 
The fishermen are very hardy, bearing, in a surprizing manner, ex- 
posure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night dews, when 
lying almost naked on their boats. These people are very industri- 



* The riija of Bardvrsn gave » bntoh^n the nght.of fishing in the Ganges to the extent of two tarns of 
the river. _ In this spacv the river altcreJ its cqorse, and took a circuit uf mz miles. In consequence of ob« 
tuning this increased strtitcb of the river, tbi^i biamh ' n, by farming out the fiabiugj has become very rich. 

Oi • 
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ous, poor, and illiterate. The wives of the fishermen sell the fish 
in the markets, and, laying aside all the Hindoo female delicacy, 

4 

approach a good way towards their sisters of Billingsgate. 

Sith Class. From the same casts sprung the Souudikus, or di3* 
tillers. 

Persons of this cast make several kinds of arrack, the most com- 
mon of which is called dhanoo. The principal ingredients in this 
liquor are rice, molasses, w^ater, and spices. These spices are said to be 
made from the roots of one hundred and twenty-six different plants.* 
Into one hundred and sixty pounds of water they put eighty pounds 
of rice, the same quantity of molasses, and the same number of balls 
of the above compound. These ingredients mixed together are put 
into the water in a jar, the mouth of which is made close with clay, 
so as to prevent the entrance of the outward air. In this state it 
continues, in the hot weather, five or six days, and in the cold 
weather eight or ten. As soon as this wash is ready, thesoundiku 
puts it in the still. 

The still, like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is ex- 
tremely sinijile, and even clumsy: Tlie earthen pan containing the 
liquor is set on the fire, and its mouth covered with another pan, 

• These »picc8 are made by certain gftndta-v juik'am Ihe dUtrict of Bard wan. 
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and the crevices filled with clay. The pan which serves for the 
cover, has two holes made in it, into which are inserted two bamhoo 
pipes, for conducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into these pans the other ends of the pipes are inserted. The latter 
pans rest on a board which is placed on a large earthen vessel full 
of water, and this water a person throws perpetually on the pans 
into which the steam enters, in order to condense the steam. From 
the above quantity of ingredients forty pounds weight of arrack is 
made, but the distillers mix a considerable quantity of water with 
this arrack before it is sold. The pric6 is about twopence the 

quart, of which some persons can drink four quarts before they are 
intoxicated. Should this liquor when prepared, at any time, prove 
too weak, the maker puts some leaves of the juyupalii into it. 

Another kind of arrack is called mutichoorn. In this kind the in* 
gredients are, twenty pounds of rice, eighty pounds of molasses, one 
hundred and sixty pounds of water, and one hundred and eighty balls 
of the above-mentioned spices. 

The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of which 
are nearly the same as those of the mutichooru. 

The Hindoo distillers make a kind of anise seed*water, with 
other ingredients. 
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Another kind of spirit called panchec is made with fried rice,' 
gpices and water. These ingredients are not put into the still, but 
are merely set ia the sun in a wide pan, and drawn out when wanted. 

Other kinds are called kumCla', narangee, vatavee, kayavoo, arma- 
nee, golapu, aravoo, and mujmu. 

The soundikus make a spirituous liquor, which they call runr/ 
with molasses, the juice which oozes out from tiie talS tree, and the 
bark of the vabula. The proportion of each article is, of molasses 
one hundred and sixty pounds, the same quantity of the talu juice, 
and twenty pounds of the bark. This rum is made in copper vessels, 
the earthen ones giving it an offensive smell. 

^Sth Class. From a malakarii and a female shoodru arose the 
Natus^ or dancers. There are none of this cast in Bengal at pre- 
sent. The dancing at the Hindoo festivals is partly performed by 
Musiihnans, and partly by different casts of Hindoos, who mix sing- 
ins: with dancin«:. The Hindoo women who dance before the idols 
are of different casts, collected from houses of ill-fame. At the 
entertainments called yatru, different casts dan<:e and sing. 

'26ih Class. From a shoSdru and a female bramhun arose the 
Chandalus. Persons of this cast are mostly employed as fishermea 
or day-labourers. They are esteemed a very degraded class. 
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9!7th Class. From a sh55dru and a kshufriyu female arose the 
Churmukarus, or shoe-makers. 

This despised cast makes shoes for the Hindoos from different 
skins, and even from the skin of the cow. The very common bhoes 
are sold for four-pence or six-pence a pair; the better kind for one 
shilling and six-pence. Several kinds of gilt and ornamented shoes 
are br.oughtfor sale into Bengal from the upper provinces. They 
cost as much as from three to forty roopees a pair. 

The shoe-makers arc also employed as musicians at the weddings, 
feasts, and religious ceremonies of the Hindoos, and the horrid din 
of this music reminds a European,, that the musicians have been 
used to no sounds except those of the hammer on the lap- stone.. 

28/A Class* From a rujuku and a female volshyu sprung tlie 
Patunees, viz. the ferrymen. As there are few bridges in Bengal^ 
and none over large rivers, these men are much wanted. In some 
places the ferry boa'ts are so crowded, that in stormy weather they 
upset, and multitudes of passengers perish. This is frequently the 
case near Calcutta. 



29/A Class. From an oilman and a voishyu female arose the Dola- 
vahees. These persons are employed as fishermen, ani also in carry- 
ing palanqueens, &c. 
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SOlh Clas9. From a magudhu and a female shoodrft arose the 
Malas, These persons are employed as fishermen, 

S]st Class. From a shoodrii and a female kshutriyii arose the 
Chasa-koivurtus, who are employed in agriculture. 

32rf Class. From a voisliyfi and. a female k&hutriyu arose the Go- 
pusy viz. another class of milkmen. 

33d Class. From a bramhiin and a female shoodru arose the Va- 
rooees, viz. the sellers of the panti leaf,* 



3Uh Class. From a malakarii and a female shdodrS arose the Sa- 

vukus. 



35th Class. From a raagfidhii and a female shoodru arose the 

« 

Shikaree, or hunters. 

S6th Class, From a goldsmith and a female voishyQ arose the 
Mulugrahecs, viz. the sweepers. 

S7th Class. From the same casts also sprang the Kooruvas, 

* For^ acGoiiat of the eoltve and ate of Uiis pUntf we volnne I^ page 5 ^ 
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S8/7* Ciass. From ^ slioe-maker and a female voishyu arose th^ 
Tukshunus. 

39tk Class. From a dhHvSru and a female shoodrii arose the 
Mfillus. These are the snake-catchers : they are also quack-doc- 
tors, and profess to cure a number of common diseases. In catch- 
ing snakes, they make use of incantations (muntrus), and pretend, 
bjr these incantations, to preserve themselves from harm. They lay 
open the place of retreat, and, seizing the snake by the tail or behind 
the head, take oat its poisonous fangs, and th^n play with it. 
Persons of this cast also carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, ex- 
posing them to view, play with them before the Spectators, receiv- 
ing their bite on their arms, folding them round their necks, &c, &c. 
At these times they use musical instruments, but there do not appear 
to be any instances of serpents being affected by music, though all 
the Hindoos believe that they can be.driwn out of their holes by 
the power of charms, or incantations, and perhaps David alludes to 
a similar prejudice when he says of tlie wicked, ** they are like the 
deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the 
voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely/' 



40/A Class. From a man named Darulu (brought into Bengal 
By the bird Gurooru) and a female voishyu, the Guniikus, and Bad* 
yiikarokus arose. The former wear the poita, and are called Doi- 
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vugnu bramhiins, though they are not bramhuns. The latter arc 
miserable musicians, and also makers of mats of different kinds. 

There are a number of mats made in Bengal, which, to a people 
who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, are very necessary : The 
name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which is made from a 
glass called khuree.*. A mat of this kind, three cubits and a half 
long, and two cubits and a half broad, is sold for about two-pence. 
A coarse mat called jhantula is made from the grass mala.f and 
0old at eight anas each. The next kind is called durmu, made from 
the reed arundo tibialis. This is used to sit and sleep upon» ai 
well as to inclose the sides and ends of the houses of the poor. 
Sometimes twenty and at other thirty of these are sold for the roo- 
pee. Another sort is called moola, and is made from the above 
reed cut into small threads. Eight, nine, or ten of these, five cu- 
bits long and three and a half wide, are sold for a roopee. This 
mat is appropriated to the same uses as the last. Another kind is 
made from the grass called kuchkucha. This is used to sit and sleep 

upon. Thirty-two of these mats, four cubits long and two broad, 

* 

are sold for a roopee. Mala is the name of another mat, which is 
made froa^ a grass of this name. Sixteen of these, of nearly the 
same dimensions as the last, are sold for a roopee. Valanda, a 

mat made at a village of this name, is very much used by the na- 

# 

\ 

^.Saccharam fuscom* t Cjrpcrus inundatua. 
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tives to sit and sleep upon. Eight of tliese arc sold for the roopec. 
Another kind, five cubits long and three hroad, is called katee^ made 
from the grass tagatfis. There are several kinds of these mats. 

One kind sells at half a roopee the pair ;' others are sold at one, 
two, three, four, five, six, and even eight roopees per pair. From 
the rough grass hogula* another kind of mat is made, sixty of 
which are sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan palm| trees mats are made, sixteen of which are sold for a 
roopee. A very strong mat, which will last twenty years, is made 
with split canes. J These mats are five cubits long and three broad. 
One of them sells for a roopee. A, sacred mat, used in times of 
worship, is made of the grass kashu.§ These are sold from a penny 
each to one roopee. Another kind of mat, laid on beds and couch- 
es, for the sake of the coolness of its nature, is made of the grass 
called shitulupatee g These mats, six cubits long and three and a 
half wide, are sold from one roopee to five each.. 

4Ue Class. From a king named Vanii, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mlachchhus, Pooliudus, Pookkiishus, Khusus, Yuvunus, 
Sookshmiis, Kambdjus, Shiivurus, and Khurus. All Europeans are 
branded with the name of Mlachchhu, which, in the opinion of 
the Hindoos, denotes persons who eat beef and swine's flesh, and 

• Typha elephanta. t Bonras flabellifonnif. | Calamu foCang. ^cckoram spontaneum. 

I Tb«li« dkbotoouu 
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not barbarians, who s|^eak a foreign language, though the meaning 
of the root of this word seems to confine it to persons of a barba« 
rous or impure speech. The Musulmans are called yiivuntis. 

The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shSodrus; 
but I have here collected, from one of the smritees, fifty separate 
casts; and to this might have been added the names of several 
more* 



i. 
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Remarks. 



THE institution of the cast, so far from having contributed to 
the happiness of society, has been one of its greatest scourges. It is 
the formation of artificial orders independently of merit or demerit, 
dooming nine tenths of the people, before birth, to a state of men* 
tal and bodily degradation, in which they are for ever' shutout from 
all the learning and honours of tlie country,. 

The Hindoo shastrfis bear the most evident proofs that the foun- 
ders of the system were men who designed to call themselves bram^ 
hiins. A group of artful men, one would suppose, sat down toge- 
ther to form a plan of social order^- in which all the honours and 
wealth of the country should be secured to the first order, and, that 
these honours and this wealth might never go out of their hands, they 
formed four orders : — the persons of the first order were to be wor- 
shipped as gods ; the second was to protect the first ; the third to 
acquire wealth for them; and the fourth to perform their menial ser- 
vice ; and the rules for these orders were so fixed, that though the 
higher orders might sink into the lower, the latter could never rise^ 
except in another birth* • 
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Tlie distinctions of rank in Europe are formed upon civic merit, 
or learning, and answer very important ends in the social union; 
but this system sets out with an act of the most consummate in- 
justice that was ever perpetrated; binds in chains of adamant nine- 
tenths of the people; debars them for ever from all access to a high- 
er state, whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the whole 
• intellect of the great body of the people; and says to millions and 
millions of mankind, after branding their very birth with infamy^ 
and rivetting their chains for ever, ''You came from the feet of 
Brumhu; you were created for servitude," 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected mecha- 
nical employments, was advantageous, as, by confining the members 
of one family to one trade, it secured improvement. Actual experi- 
ence, however, seems to have completely disproved this theory, for 
Hindoo mechanics never introduce a new article of trade, nor improve 
an old one. I know that improvements, have been made under 
the inspection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the argu- 
ment. For native use, the same cloths, the same earthen, brass, iron, 
and other utensils, the same gold and silver ornaments, unimproved, 
arc in vogue at this day as from time immemorial. But, if these 
mechanical employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who 
can say that very great advances would not have been made in 
improvement? Persons who are acquainted with the effects of 
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European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see very 
plainly an amazing change for the better. The native joiners, 

smiths, shoe-makers, masons, &c. under the superintendance of 
Europeans, produce work little inferior to that imported from Eu- 
rope. 



But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of justice 
and policy, it is repugnant to every feeling of benevolence. It arms 
one class of men against another ; it gives rise to the greatest de- 
gree of pride and apathy. It is a sufficient excuse for not doing an 
act of benevolence towards another, that he is not of the same cast; 
nay, a man dying with thirst will not accept of a cooling draught 
of water from the hands or cnp of a person of a lower cast. ' I knew 
a kaist'bu, who was obliged to his son, who had lost cast, for an 
asylnm just before his death ; yet so strong were the prejudices of 
cast, that he would not eat from the hands of his son, but crawled 
on his hands and knees to the house of a neighbour of his own 
cast, and received food from entire strangers, rn preference to his 
own child, though he was then on the brink of that world where 
all casts are resolved into those of the righteous and tlie wicked. If 
a sho5dru enter the cook-room of a bramhun, the latter throws away 
all bis earthen vessels as defiled ;• nay the very touch of a shoodru 

• A cla» of ab5ddr9i, called toorKs, who ace f nployed as boatmen, consicfer thrir home a» defiled if a 
bramhSn enter it, and throw away their earthen vvsseUi. If a MAa&lman enter their kouse, they do not con- 
aider it as defiled. I haTe heard of another cast of shoodras, called kaya, who do the taiae. They also throw 
away their oookiDg yesaels if a bramh&D oome opon their boaL 
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» 

makes a bramhun unclean, aocl compels him to bathe, in order to wasli 
away the stain. In short, the cast nnirders all the social and bene* 
volent feelings ; and shuts up the heart of man against man in a. 
manner unknown even amongst savage tribes. The apathy of the. 
Hindoos has been noticed by all wlio are in any measure acquaint- 
ed with their character. When a boat sinks in a storm on the Gan« 
ges, and a nujhber of persons ar^ seai floating and others sinking all 
aro.und, the Hindoos in those boats which may remain by the side of 
the river, or in those passing at the time, look on with perfect in* 
difference, perhaps without i^voyin^ an oaj for the rescue of thosa 
frho are actually perishing. 

What is the crime for which a person sometimes forfeits his cast; 
and becomes an outcast and an exile for ever? Perhaps he ha.5 beea 
found eating with a virtuous friend ; or, 1^ has married the woman, 
of his choice ; or, he has visited other countries* on business, and 
has been compelled by the nature of his situation to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or other reasons, the 
cast proscribes him his father's house, and if his mother consent to 
talk with him, it must be by stealth, or at a distance from what was 



* A bfmmhttn of the nume of Gb&n&shyamft, about thirty jetn ago, went to England* and entirely loal 
llii cast. A bramhtin, nained Gokool&, about the same time, went to Madras, and lost his cast, but after nu 
cnning some ezpence in feasting bramh&ns regained it. In tlie year idOS, a blacksmith, of Seramporc« re- 
turned from Madras, a^ was disowned by Jus friends, but after expending two tboosand iciopevi amongst tbo 

r 

tramb jns» was jreinUMed in bis mt 
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once his home, into which he must never more enter. Hence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the very love of one's neigh* 
hour, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, in some cases, a pu- 
nishment worse than death itself* 

In the year 1801, the mother of Kalee-prusad-ghoshii, a rich 
kaist'hu, of Benares, died. This family had lost cast by intercourse 
with Musiilmans, and were called peer-alees.* When his mother was 
dead, Kalee-prusad was muqh concerned about the performance of 
her shraddhu. At last he prevailed upon three bramhuns to perform 
the ceremony in the night ' A person who had a quarrel with these 
bramhuns informed against them, and they were immediately aban- 
done4 by all their friends: After waiting several days in vain, hop- 
ing that their friends would relent, these three bramhuns, suspending 
jars of water from their bodies, drowned themselves in the Ganges ! ! ! 

Some years ago, Ramu, a bramhiin, of TrivaneS, having, by mis- 
take, married his son to a girl of the peer-alee cast, and being aban- 
doned by his friends, died through grief. 



• A great nnmber of Hindoo families exist in3cni;al, who have outaiiied the name of Pei'r-alee. ScrernI 
different stories respecting the origin of this cast hare been reported to mc, but as I have not been able to as- 
certain their correctnesBt I have omitted them. The Peer*alee9 are now becomiiiga distinct cnst. It is sup- 
posed that not lesstlMn fifiv families of these persons live in Calcutta, M'ho have brain!riT:s to perforin the 
cercrooDies of the Hindoo religion for thera like other casts. 

Q 



• 
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About ten or twelve years ago, two bramh&aSs.of Valu-pookhfi- 
riya, were deflowjered by force, when one of them, overwhelmed 
with gri^f for the Ipss.of her ca3t, refused, all food, and expired ia. 
a few days. 

I^ the village of Bujbuj, some years ago,, a young man poisoned: 
himjelf on account of the loss of cast, and his two brothers aban- 
doned the country. Their cast was lost by their mother's criminal 
intercourse with persons of other casts. She was a widow, 

 

G-ooroo-priisad, a bramhun, of Charna,. in Bur^wan, not many 
years ago,, through fear of losing his cast, in consequence of the in- 
fidelity of his wife, abandoned. his hame, and. died of grief at Be- 



nares. 



About the year 1809, a bramhunsS of Shantipore murdered her 
owacJiild by a Musiilman, to prevent, discovery and loss of cast* 

In the year 1807, a bramhiin of Trivanea murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should lose his cast, through 
her intrigues with men of other casts. 

• Oa account ot mirriaws being contracted so early in thU coontfy, the B.mb*t of wWowi i« teiy greal. 
The Hindoo, ackaoykdge that aln«.t all yoaag *do«. being eacIod^J from. .«=oud -anlage. U». » *.U« 
of adultery. 
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Thousands of children are murdered in the womb, to prevent dis- 
covery and the consequent loss of cast. This is the case particular- 
ly in the houses of the koolinu brarohuns. 

Many other instances might be given in which the fear of losing 
cast has led to the perpetration of the most shocking murders, 
which in this country are easily concealed. 

Through fear of losing cast, numbers of persons abandon their 
homes, many of whom take refuge at Benares ; though some return 
after a time and regain their cast 

Not only is a person who has lost cast renounced by his friends, 
but he is excluded from all the services and comforts of religion ; 
and from all its ceremonies, at and after death, and of course is con- 

« 

sidered as miserable in a future state. During the reign of the Hin- 
doo kings, such an outxrast was deprived of his property also, till 

* >. 

he had performed the proper sacrifice. 

The Hindoos speak of a learned bramhun, Vachuspiitee-mishru, 

who, about six hundred years ago, repeated the four vadus from 
memory before the king of Mit'hilee, and received as a fee 10,000 
cows. As, in the kalee yoogu, the reception of a gift of cows is 
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forbidden,* the friends *of tlie pundit renounced him as an outcast, 
till he had made the proper atonement, by the offering a piece of 
gold. In this instance, a man who, according to the bramhuns, 
could repeat the four vadus from memory, was made an outcast be- 
cause he had received a present of cows. If he had received to 
the same amount in another form, he would have been free from 
blame. 



According to the shastrus, the offences by which the cast is lost, 
are, the eating with persons of inferior cast ; cohabiting with wo- 
men of low cast ; eating flesh or drinking spirits ; partaking of that 
which has been prepared by a person of low cast; deahng in things 
prohibited by the shastru, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases when they do not be- 
come entire outcasts. A bramhun, by becoming officiating priest 
to a shoodru, 'does not become a shoodrQ, but he sinks into a des- 
pised order of bramhuns. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly punished by 
the Hindoo kings ; now it depends upon mere accident whether a 
person violating the rules of the cast be proceeded against or not. 



* This is forbiddenj)oth in tlic smrittee shastrus and pooran&s ; thoogh mQSt of the bramb&ns, at preseut« 
find the temptation too strong to resist A g\(t of gold is also forbidden. 
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Strictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live according to the regu- 
lations of the cast, and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate 
these regulations. In some things the great body of the people do 
that which is forbidden, as, for instance, they eat rice prepared for 
sale by Musulmans: here the number of offenders is so great that the 
law cannot be inforced. In particular cases, as where a person is 

known to keep a Musiilman mistress, the offence is winked at, unless 
this person happen to quarrel with another, when the latter insists 
upon his being put out of the cast. When only one person objects 
to cat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, he is often 
bribed to hold his peace ; but if a number of ^persons object, the 
case is desperate ; yet there are times when a delinquent forms a party 
in his favour, who declare that they will retain him amongst them. 
Parties of this kind exist in many villages. Sometimes the whole 
village assembles to decide about a person's cast If the decision be 

in a person's favour, all his friends eat with him, if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit him entering their houses* There is no other form of. 
admission or exclusion* 



Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in some 
instances, offered large sums to regain it, but in vain. On the 

contrary, other offenders, who have had no enemy to% oppose them, 
and very little that the bramhuns could seize, have regained their 
cast for a mere trifle. The only way of being reiflstated in their 
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rank is to give a feast to bramhuns ; all things mgy be obtained by 
pleasing thq bramhuns, in whose hands the cast is a treasury chest, 
t)r a rod of iron. 



Some time after the establishment of the English power in Ben- 
gal, the cast of a bramhun of Calcutta was destroyed by an Euro* 
pean, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, &c. After remain-* 
ing three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at an expence 
of 80,000 roopees, to regain the cast, but in vain, as many bram- 
huns of the same order did not consent. After this, an expence of 
two lacks of roopees was incurred, when this bxamhun was restored 
to society. 

About the year 1802, a person in Calcutta expended 50,000 roo- 
pees to obtain his cast, which had been lost through eating with a 
bramhun of the pe3r-alee cast This expence was incurred in feasrt- 
ing and giving presents to bramhuns. 

After this two pear-alee bramhuns of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, 'l?ut after expending a very large sum, they were 
disappointed. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making the requi- 
site atonement; but in other instances the atonement is said to be- 
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ncfil the party only iti a future state, ami does not effect his resto- 
ration to society in this world. The offering for making an atone- 
ment IS a cow, or a piece of gold, or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. But that 
which, more than any thing else, in the opinion of a sincere chris- 
tian, condemns the cast, is the resistance which it opposes to the pre- 
valence of the true religion. If a Hindoo be convinced of the ex- 
celleucy of the christian religion, he must become a martyr the same 
hour that he becomes a christian. He must think no more of sit- 
ting in the bosom of his family, but must literally forsake *'aU that 
he hath to become the disciple of Christ.*' Liberty to obey the de- 
cisions of the mind, and the convictions of the conscience, has ever 
been considered as one of the most important birth-rights of a rational 
being; but the cast resists all the rights of reason and conscience, 
and presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress of rea- 
son and religion, without whose rays man, indeed, according to the 
striking language of scripture,, "dwells in the region and shadow, 
of death.** 



As in every society, there are different gradations of rank, so the 
terrors of the cast are only formidable where a person can obtain. 

no society suited to his wishes. When a person is excluded from 
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his former fiiends, the loss may be made up if he can meet with 
other friends who will take him in. In proportion to a person's 
worldly incumbrances he more heavily feels the chains of the cast; 
A single person finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of so- 
ciety and enter into another.* I have seen some persons, who have 
lost cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this distinc- 
tion could bestow. Many of the peer-alees are possessed of large 
property, and are invited to Hindoo festivals, &c. without reserve. 
The only difference bets^ixt them and other Hindoos is, they do 
not sit on the same spot at the time of eating; but this custom 
exists also among different ranks of bramhuns : a bramhun of high 
cast will not eat in the same house, at the same time, with one of 
low cast. 



In some parts of India, the Hindoos do tilings with impunity 
which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. In the upper 
provinces the Hindoos in general pay less attention to the regula- 
tions of the cast respecting eating than the Bengalees ; but in those 
provinces they arc very particular in preventing the intermixture ot 
the casts in their marriages. 

•THOUSANDS of HINDOOS EAT WITH AIX CASTS ^AILY IN SECREr, and immediately 
^eny it amonsst tbeir friends, and penons of their own cast. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Of the Domestic Manners and Customs of the Hindoos. 



SECTION I. 



Marriages. 









THE time of marriage amongst the Hindoos, as among otherna* 1 

tions, is various, though in general they marry very early. Parents 
cannot always obtain a suitable match, and sometimes money is 
wanting; besides which marriages must be regulated by the cast, 
and by complicated customs. A shoodru's son is often married as 
early a^^ his fifth year ; a bramhfin's at seven, nine or eleven. The 
latt«r must fir»t be invested with the poita. Amongst the middling 
ranks five hundred roopees is often expended, and amongst the rich 
many thousands, at the marriage of a son^ 

» . •  

ArHindoo, except he be grown up, never tihooses his own wife, ^ 

Two. parents frequehtly agree while the children are infants, to givt 
theircfaUdr^u iir marriage at a proper time; Mo^t commonly^ how^ 
cyer, ^ parent emf>loyii a itiati (Tailed a GbutukQ to seek a suitable | 

boy or girl to be married to bi$'ehild« 

R 
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After the modern divisions among the four original orders of 
Hindoos had been made in Bengal by king BuUalsanu, it became 
necessary that some persons should study those books that were writ- 
ten on the regulations of the cast. These men became known by 
the name of ghutukus.* The first book written on this subject is 
called Mishru. This work contains the history and the names of 
the first koolinus, ishrotriyus and vungshujus. It is written in Song- 
skritu; but the modern books, or registers, which are numerous, are 

in Bengalee. 

. Son^e ghutukus are uot employed in making matches. They 

first study the books belonging tb their profession, and then subsist 
on the gifts received at weddings^ and at the houses of those koo* 
linus and shrotriyus who are rich men. When a ghfituku visits sueh 
akoolinu or shrotriyo, he rehearses a number of honourable qualities 
which he falsely ascribes to th^ ancestors of his host ; but if this 
person be not disposed to be liberal towards him, he endeavours to 

bring forward all the violations of the rules of the cast into which 
he or his ancestors may have fallen; and sometimes this disappoint* 
ed ghutuku endeavours to involve this person in disgraceamohg his 
friends or in the presence of large assemblies of bnamhons* ,In al- 
most all families there arc faults respecting the cast, whibbare weH 
known to these ghutukus, and whii^K they know how to use as 

* From ghllitB&&, to nolta. 
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means of procuring money. Hence these men are much feared by 
those Hindoos who are very tenacious of the honours of their cast, 
and the purity of their families. 



Any person qualified by cast and a knowledge of the ghutuku 
ahastr&s may embrace this profession. Eich cast has its own order 
of ghutukiis. Many of these men are the greatest flatterers and liars 
of any of the Hindoos. In making matches they endeavour to im- 
pose in the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. After 
the ghutuko has informed a parent of a suitable person to be married 
to his son or daughter, ^ relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children, and if every thing respecting cast, person, &c.* be agree- 
able, a wiitten agreement is made betwixt the two fatliers. In this 
way, persons are united in wedlock with as much indifference as cat- 
tle are yoked together; the ordinance of matrimony becomes a mere 
matter of trartic, and children are disposed of according to' the pride 
and convenience of parents, without the parties who are to live togc- 



I %- 



. * Directiom in choMin^ a wife, — One of the HiitUoo shastrfis giTes the following directions respecting the 
quaritiei of a wife: — ^'*$he who is not descended from his paternal or maternal ancc&tors within the sixth degree, 
if eligible by a twice-born roan for buptials. In connecting hiirself with a vriCe, let him btudlouslj avoid the ten 
fbUowing faoiilifs, be the.y ever so great, <ir ever so rich in Jrine, goets^ sheepv goH a-d grain : the family which 
has omitted preicribed acts of religion ; that which has produced no male children ; that, in which the vadS has 
not been read ; that* which Has tlilck hair on the body ; and those, which have been subject to [a numb^ of 
jdiseasea arc here mckotipiied.] • |iet a persim choose for his wifo a ^irl, w)iosd form has no defect ; who hai an 

agreeable name; who wiiiks grmcefnlly like a yoang elephant ; whose hair and teeth are moderate respectively 
... . , • 

in 'quantity and in size; whose body has cxqoisile sof(nes^'' * 

R t 
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ther till death having eitlier clioice or concern in the busiwa^, Qh&^ 
tukus frequently go to the houses of j>eisona. wkom they know^ and 
propose matches^ before the parents have begun to s^k about the- 
inarriage of a child. 

At the close of a wedding it is very commoiy. for persons to ask^. 
How did the mas^ter o-f the feast dismiss tlie g:liutukus ? Did they go- 
away pleased ? At some weddings as ina^ay as five thousand ghutii^ 
kusare dismissed with presents^ according to- their rank;.SjOme ob-- 
taining ten roopees and o-thers two- OUie hundred thousand roopee?» 
have been expended at one wedtLiug in. presents to g.hul,&kus,. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second WHt- 
ten agreement is made betwixt tlie two fathers, eng;aging that the 
marriage shall take place on such. a. day. This is accompanied some- 
times with a promise of money for the daughter, often, twenty, thir- 
ty, forty, fifty or more roopees, wJiich becomes the property of the 
girl's father. On the occasion of signing this agreement, a. dinner is 
given, in general by the girl's father, at whose house this meeting 
is mostly held. Gifts are presented to the bramhuns wh,o may be pre- 
sent, and the ghutiiku rcceives^ according to the previous. agreement, 
perhaps five, six, eight or tea roopees. Where money is given to the 
girl*s father, which is very commonly practised at present, the cast 
of the boy is not very respectable^ In marriages that are most re- 
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putable the father not only gives his daughter without reward, but 
makes large presents of ornaments, goods, cattle, and money to the 
bridegroom, aod bears the cxpences of the wedding. At such a 

wedding the ghjitukft receives a tenth of what is presented to the 
bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of the young 
couple are anointed with turmerick, and the boy constantly holds 
in his hand an iron thing like a pair of scissars, with which the na* 
tives cat the betle nut, and the girl holds in her hand another iron 
thing which holds the lamp-black with which they black the eyelids. 
They hold these in their hands day and night till the marriage is con- 
eluded*. The father of the boy entertains all his relations, ftc. with 
a great dinner before the marriage; To relations he gives a cooked 
dinner,, to others sweetmeats,. &c. The father of the girl gives a similar 
entertainment to all his relations, &c. After this the rich relations * 
who have been entertained invite and feast the bridegroom and famif 
!y, giving the former presents of cloth, &c. 

The day before the marriage the parents on each side sometimes 
prepare presents of sweetmeats, made with sugar, rice, cocoa-nuts, 
milk, spices, &c. These things, made iip into a kind of paste, and 
rolled into balls, they boil^ or fry in. oil, and afterward sjiend amongst 
friends. 
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Oq the night preceding the wedding, the most hideous noises are 
made almost all night with their unmusical instruments, at the houses 
of the two parents. In the beginning of the night the women from 
the two houses go to the potter's, or some other neighbour's, and 
bring away four pots for each house, and other pots, in-which they 
place lamps. Four of these pots are placed at the house of the boy*s 
father, and the other at the girFs. They bring also, at the same 
time, from the house of some relation two things like sugar loaves, 
made with rice flour, which they call Shree,* and which they place 
at each house. Towards the close of the night the women at each 
house assemble, and eat with the girl and boy. In all these scenes 
many diversions are mixed, 

Early in the morning, the women of both houses, with the female 
neighbours, assemble, and taKing with them a pan of water, the pots 
which contain the oil-lights, the things made of pa^te, and some 
betle-uut, they go round to the neiglibour^, and give to each a lit- 
tle of the betle-nut. They then return to their homes. They next 
place the boy and girl, at different houses, on a bamboo door, and 
tie mother takes some straw from the thatch, lights it, and turns it 
round the right foot of the boy, or girl, three several times. They 
then hold up the door, with the girl or boy on it, three, five, or 
seven times. After this the women, taking some thread, and 



• 



* One of the name of Lhlchtmee, the goddess of protperilj. 
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stretcbiog It, walk round the door four timet, and then tie this 
thread, with some blades of doorvu grass, round the right arm of the 
boy^ or girl. Tliey prepare also a kind of oiatment, made of oil 

and spices fried together, and rub it ou the head and all over the 
bodies' of the young couple. In the forenoon, at both houses, 

they perform the nandeemookhrx shraddhu, which differs something 
from the common shraddhu.* In the common shruddhu bramhfins 
offer boiled rice, and shoddrus uncooked rice, but in the wedding 
shraddhu, instead of rice, they offer three kinds of sweetmeats. At 
the close of tJie shraddhu the offerings are distributed to the neigh- 
bouring bramhnns, and the bridegroom sends to the bride a present 
of fishy be tie, sweetmeats, plantains, sour milk, and cloth. The bride 
in some cases makes the same kind of present to the bridegroom. 
In the course of the afternoon the heads of the young couple are shav- 
ed. After this the bridegroom goes and stands upon a stone plac- 
ed in the middle of a small pool of water made for the purpose. 
Round this pool some plantain trees are planted for the. occasioa, 
and oil lights are placed, the wick^ of which are made of the fruit 
of the thorn apple plant The women now bring the pot which they 
got from the potter oa the day preceding the marriage,, and the 
thing made of paste called. Shree, when each one goes up to the 
bridegroom with these things in her hand, and touches his forehead 

« 

vitb. one of her fingers. The women allege, that by making this 

• Sec SbrtddbB. 
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thing called ShrSe, and using this ceremony, the boy and girl wili 
have very excellent skins, &c. The rest of the time till night is tak- 
en up in feasting relations, bramhuns, neighbours, &c. if the person 
have the means. The bride, bridegroom, and the person M^ho gives 
the bride in marriage, all fast till the wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations are made of music, 
fireworks, illuminations, &c. and vast multitudes are invited to the 
wedding. Sometimes a person spends 100,000 roopees, and some have 
spent more than 400,000 in the marriage of a son or a daughter. At 

a lucky hour in the night (sometime* 12 o'clock) the bridegroom pre- 
pares to go to the house of the bride, lie is dressed in silk, with many 
gold and silver ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gold 

crown upon bis head. Being dressed, he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, 
or in a tuktarama. If in the latter, there is room for four servants to 
stand at the four corners in the inside to fan him, or rather to wave 
a brush, made of the tail of the cow of Tartary. The procession in 
i3i great wedding is very long : Before the bridegroom's palanqueen, 
the servants of the father walk, carryingsilver staves; ialso open car- 
riages containing dancing women and singers precede the bridegroom; 
a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument like a dish is placed on 

an elephant, and beat at intervals to produce the sound ofa bell. The 
str^eets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights which the attend- 
ants carry in their hands; and fireworks, placed on both sides the 
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BtreetSy are let off as the procession moves along. Horses^ camels, and 
elephants, richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations ii;i 
the procession, and music of different kinds is also distributed be- 
fore and behind the bridegroom. Lately, many of the Bengalese have 
called in the assistance of English music at their weddings. At in- 
tervals guns are fired. All things for the procession being prepared 
before-hand^ the whole waits for the coming of the bridegroom. At a 
marriage which I ^aw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived in Serampore. The grand procession 
therefore was at the latter place. The bridegroom came by water. 
After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, all at 
once It was announced, as if in the very words of scripture, *' Behold 
the bridegroom comeih ; go ye out to meet him/'— All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps^ and ran with them in tlieir hands 
to fill up their stations in the procession ; some of them had lost their 
lights, and were unprepared to join the procession. However, it was 
then too late to seek for them, and the cavalcade, something like the 
above, moved forward to the house of the bride, at which place the 
company entered a large area, covered with an awning, and lighted 
up, where a great multitude of friends, &c. dressed in their best ap- 
parel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was carried in the 
arms, and placed on a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a little while, and then went into the house — when the 
door was shut, and guarded by sepoys. — I andothers^expostulated 
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with the door-keepers, and attempted to enter, but in vain* Never 
was I so struck with our Lord's beautiful parable as at this mo^ 
ment:— "And the door was shut !'* — I had set my mind very ranch 
on seeing the marriage ceremonies^ but was obliged to depart iqi 
disappointment. 

After going into the house, the bridegroom is led to theplaeeof 
marriage, which is incircled by a line drawn upon the floor. The: 
bridegroom, dressed in a suit given him by his intended father-in-^ 

law, takes his place within the above line, with his father-in-law, the 
officiating bramhun, the presents to be given to the bridegroom, &c. 
First, the father-in-law pours some water into the right hand of the- 
bridegroom, and while he holds it tbepe, reads a muntru, at the close- 
of which the bridegroom raises the water to his lips and thea letsifc 
fall; he next receives water to wash his feet; and then some rice,, which, 
he lays on his knee; then the father-in-law performs the worship 
(p5dja) of the bridegroom, reading muntrus ; next some water is pre* 
sented as at first with a muntrn ; next he receives some sour milk, ' 
which he smells, and then throws it away; next watery as at the^ 
first; then several miintrfis are repeated. They now risCj and lead 
the biidegroom to the pool mentioned before, where a number of 
articles have been placed, as a dish having upon it the sacred conchy 
some silver and gold, a looking glass, a Tartar- cow's, tail, turmerick, 
seeds of sesamum, some earth from 4;he side of the Ganges,^ a lamp. 
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plantains, blaclc lead, &c. The women, taking the dish containing 
these things in their hands, Walk round the bridegroom seven times, 
and with the dish touch his forehead. They next take a wooden 
seat| and bring the bride, sitting on it, and walk with her in their 
hands round the bridegroom seven times ; at the close of which, ele- 
vating the bride before the bridegroom, they let them look straight 
- at each other for about a second. Next they carry the bride 

back, when the bridegroom returns to the place of marriage. The 
girl is also brought on the wooden seat, and placed in the pre- 
sence of the bridegroom. The girl's father now again gives the 
bridegroom water as before (which he puts to his lips, and sprinkles 
on his feet) while muntriis are repeated ; and afterwards he presents 
him with cloth, rings, necklaces, things for house-keeping, &c* 
according to his ability. The girl's father, or the person giving 
her in marriage, reads tiie muntr£isfrom the Goonu^Visjiinoo shastru, 
or rather repeats them after the officiating bramhun. In giving 
the ?irl to the bridegroom, he repeats a muntru to this effect ; 
** Bridegroom, I give this daughter to thee." The bridegroom 
repeats a mnntfu afterwards to this purport: **This daughter I 
have received. "* The falber-in-law then makes a present, as we 
say in English, "for good lucf Then putting the right hands 
of the boy and girl one upon the other, he binds them together 
by a mala or garland of flowers. Then other muntrus are read. 
After reading the muntrns, the boy's father puts som^e money, one, 
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or ten, or twenty roopees, or some gold, accordiag to his ability^ 
into the hands of the bridegroom, which money the girl's mother^ 
loosing the hands of the bride and bridegroom^ takes away* Tb» 
worship of the goddess Shasht'hee is next performed, who ia lookedu 
up to as the goddess of fruitfulness ; and along with her worship that 
of several inferior gods or goddesses. This worship difiers not fron^ 
the common poojas. The burnt-ofFering concludes the marriage; 
which ceremony is performed thus: A square place is marked out om 
the ground, upon which is put some sand ; on this they lay the* 
woody and kindle it. The bride and bridegroom hold fried rice 
and clarified butter in their joined handv while the bridegroom re^* 
peats the mantras after tl^ priest \ at the close of which they throw 
the rice and butter into the fire* Some repeat this three> some five, 
and others seven times. At the ccbuclusioa.of the burnt- offering^ 

the nvarried pair go into the house, where th^ give a loose to play : 
in which the bride takes oae of the pota which was brought from tb<e 
potter's the night before the wedding, aad which contain3 kourees, 
rice, turmerick, peas, fruits^ &c, and pours them, out oa the nnit. The 
bridegroom takes them up, and puts them into, tlie pat agaiu* Thia 
is repeated three, five, or sevea times% At last the bridegraam takesc 
his cloth and covers tliem over. Then the women requea^t that; tbft 
bridegroom will pardon his^ bride for having poured out the things., 
and if she do any thing wrong in future they.pray him to. par^oni 
her; and then yi behalf of the bridegroom, they pray thut th$, t^ridci 
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^ni pardon any thing that he may 4p amiM in future; They both- 
promise. 

The girrs father feasts all the persons who accompanied the bride* 
groom, and^ makes presents of money to the ghfituku, f he pi»i^s«, 
the bramhuns and relations, accoi'dfng to his ability. The bridegrt)dm 
cannot eat of his fathef-itt-law*s food on that day, but eats what' 
he has brought along with him. He stays at his father-in-law -s 
all night. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and neighbour- ^ 
hood carry presents of money to the bridegroom according to their. • 
ability. Five of the women take up the mat upon which the inar« ' 
ried couple have slept, for which service they receive sfome little* 
reward. After this the bride and bridegroom, having danbed. their* 
bodies all over with turmerick, bathe in the small pool mentioned^ 
before. Having bathed, those who choose may eat> and after >this^ 
the bridegroom takes home his bride. They ride in palanqueensi 
but the girl's palanqueen is covered with a cloth, so that nobody can: 
see who is in it. This is the constant way of the Bengalee women ;: 
they never ride in an open palanqueem At rich weddings, a prn-^ 

cession is made on the bridegroom's return, but it consists only of 

» ... 

the remnarit'of the first shew. In this the principal thing new» is, a. 
quantity of artificial flowers fixed- ofn sticks which are carried' bvfortt 
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tbc bridegroom. On arriving at the. boy^s father's, they proceed to 
the place where the shraddhu was performed on the day of the mar-- 
riage, and there standiag, the boy's mother takes up the pots, and the 
paste thing called Shree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pj^ir. The mother next stakes. some belle in herJiandy and, 
beginning opposite the ancle, she slo>vIy raises her hand till it ar« 
rive opposite the bridegroom's head, making an awkward noise by the 
shaking of her tongue, in which she is joined by all the other wo- 
rn en. She does the same to the bride. Then taking the paste thing 
called Shree, and after that the pot, she repeats the same ceremony; 
then she puts a live .fish in the folds of. the bride's garment before, 
and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bride and bridegroom.; 
then she pours some sour .milk* on their feet; next she puts a measure 
full of corn on the head of the bride, ,under which the bridesfroom 
puts his left hand, and in this 'manner they proceed into the house, 
the bridegroom with hb right hand scattering the corn as they ga 

Aitcr they have .entered the house, different diversions take place* 
Thexe&t of the day is spent in feasting, and sometimes in dismis-. 
sing relatiousAvith, presents, &Q; The girl's father on this or the .fol- 
lowing day sends presents of clothes for them both.; also sweetmeats, 

 

fruits, &c. , 
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On thp third day, relations and bramliuns are feared.;, and if any 
jrelatioB should not eat of the food cooked by the hands of tl^e bride 
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oa this dagr, it is considered as a great dishonour, which can only 
be retrieved by hjs eating there at the next public feast At night 
tbe new married pair $]«ep on a bed of flowers. After the bed is 
prepared^ all the females of the house eat together. 



.T(ie fourth day^ tlte. girl's father takes the married pair to his house, 
whert they stay, tep d^ys. Some stay more. On the fifth, seventh 
or ninth day, the women take off the thread, that was tied on th« 
arms of the young couple on the day of marriage. After this the 
officiating bramhun^ in their names, performs the worship of the^suD, 
and the*fathier presents to his soh-in<>Iaw and daughter changes of 
raiment ; and at the close, gives a dinner. 

At the expiration, of the term of staying at the girrs father's, the. 
boy returns home. At the end of a year, but not before, he may 
take home his wife ;. or. if she be very young, she may stay till she is, 
old enough, or as long, as it is the pleasure of both parties. 

When the time is expired for taking his wife to himself, he gocs^ 
to his father-in-law's, if a poor man,., on foot, and if rich, in a palan*. 
<yieen, but there is np ceremony or shew on. the way, When the 
married pairarrive at the boy*s father's, most of those ceremonies, 
arc rjepeated which took place there on the day after the marriage^. 



--^ 
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A person on his marriage does pot take a house to himself, as im 

fingland, but continues to hVe with the old folks; and in this way 
many generations live together, as many as fifteen or twenty ia 
some houses. If any one cannot live quietly he separates. 

At the time when the menses first appear after marriage, certain 
ceremonies are performed. On the day when they appear, the rela* 
tions anoint the bodies of the girl, and certain other women who 
know how to excite laughter, with wet turmerick. The girl's father 
also gives to the ueighbours, or perhaps to the whole village^ tur* 
merick and oil separate to anoint their bodies. At this time the 

bride.eats rice which has not been wetted in cleansing, and she avoids 
eatmg fish, &c. On the third day tlxe girl marks a aquare in the 
floor of the bouse, sticks an arrow at each of the four comers, and 
aurrounds the whole with a red string. Within this line she sits for 
some time. A hole is dug in the earth at the outside of the house^ 
and the females present pour water into this hole, and make the earth 
into mud, which ti^ey afterwards throw at one another; they also 
dance in it, and play all manner of tricks, while a miserable drum is 
ib^at a,t the ohtside of the yard. The men are carefully excluded from 
tl^is scejRC. After bathing, thegirjl eats the same kind of food as ia 
mentioned above. She continues thus to live till the time of what i»* 
called the «econd marriage, which may be on the fifths seventh, or 
»tnth day, ?it'a lucky period. At ihi? lime, the worship of Sbustee, 
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Mark&ndayS^ Gunash5, and the Binr plaoeU, is performed. . The 
officiating bramh&a rcad$ the seFvice, . and the bridegroom repeats 
after him^ making the offerings, &c. The sun is again worshipped, 
in which act the officiating bramhun, joining the open hands of the 
bride and bridegroom, reads over or repeats the words of one of the 
umritce shastrns pu this subject Wi>en this is over, the bridegroom 
feeds the bride out of his own hand, with sugar, clarified butter, 

honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, mixed together. Then 

» 

he takes plantains, cocoa-nuts, nutmegs, &c. and folds them up in 
the garment of the bride, who with her husband and the rest of the 
company go into the house, where dinner -is prepared. As they 
are about to enter the house, the bridegroom takes a ring from his 
finger, and lets it slide betwixt the bride's garment and her waist. 
Many partake of the feast* The bride and bridegroom, eat milk 
sugar, and rice boiled together. 

I have omitted a circumstance which ought to have been men«- 
tioned in a preceding page ; When the wedding guests, and the 
bridegroom sit down in the area covered with an awning and illumi* 
natcd with lamps, just before the bridegroom goes in to the wedding, 
(page 145) one of the guests addresses the assembly, and asks, 
'^Who shall firet receive the sandal- wood?* To this a ghutuku 



* The Tabbing the forehead, breast, anns, &c. mth the powder of this wood is a coiuSion oruament at all 
the large asaeinbUes of the Htadoos. T 
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replies, ^'Except ———who shall receive the sandal-wood?" — 

Another asks, " Why should ' receive the sandal- wood ?'* 

The ghutfiku then enumerates a number of qualifications which this 
person possesses ; as, that all the ranks of koolinus, and shrdtriyus^ 
"stand in his door;"* that he is generous, hospitable, liberal in show- 
ing respect ; that, in fact, be is a second Yoodhist'hiru. Not unfrc* 
quently another ghutuku proposes some other candidate for the san- 
dal-wood, and enumerates a number of qualifications. It is not un- 
common for very hot disputes to arise on these occasions. The 
man who is most liberal to the ghutnkus always obtains tl>e honour. 
When the point of precedence is settled, a bramhun takes the sandal- 
wood, in a bason, and goes up to the person for whom it is decreed, 
and again askj the assembly, " Shall I apply the sandal-wood ?" A 
number of voices at once reply in the affirmative, when the bram- 
hun rubs some sandal- wood on his forehead, and puts a garland of 
flowers round his neck. Several bramhims then join in putting san- 
dal-wood on the foreheads, and garlands round the necks, of all the 
company. 

If a Hindoo should not have children, he marries a second wife, 
but this is concealed as long as possible from the first wife. When a 
man thus wishes to marry a second time, for the sake of children, 
his father or elder br.) her seeks a wife for him; or, in case he have 

* That i$» are nourished by hiiD. 
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lieitber father nor elder brother, he may seek for himself. It is a 
makim that a man ought to wait till his wife be more than twenty 
before he marry a second. The. ceremonies of the second marriage 
are not different from the first The will of the husband directs which 
wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the shastr9, the 
first wife ought to have the greatest authority. Multitudes of in- 
stances occur in which a plurality of wives is the source of endless 
disputes and perpetual misery. The Hindoos confess that scarcely 
any instances are to be found of family comforts remaining where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. 

A Hindoo may marry a second time, a third,* and so on till he be 
fifty years old, but beyond this age he may not marry again, accord- 
ing to the shastru. Yet many of the lower orders marry when sixty 
years old, and some koolinu bramhQns marry when as old as eighty. 



The man who has lost his wife by death, generally marries ano- 
ther as soon as he is purified, that is in eleven days, if a bramhun, 
and in a month if a shoodru. Some few wait longer, and some do 
not marry a second time. 



* A third marriage is considered as improper and banefal to the wife ; tfaerefore» t>efore the marriage cere- 
mony of the third takes place, they marry this man to a tree, when, it is said» the evil expends itself on the treet 
and the tree immediately dies. AAcr this, the raarriace with the third wife taicei place. 
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There are scarcely any old bachelors in Bengal, Such a man is a 
kind of miracle. The method of marrying when so young, and in 
which consent is never thought of, accounts for this circumstance. 

Vast multitudes of Bengalese cohabit with other women. This is, 
in a great measure, the fruit of having been married without their 
consent. It is so common, that men seem to feel no proper shame 

about it ; not liking the wife that has been forced upon them by 
custom, they keep another woman. Many of the lower orders ne- 
ver take their proper wife from her father's house, but go and live 
with others. 

Besides the common marriages, widows are frequently married 
amongst the lowest casts. The ceremony is called nika. On these 
occasions a number of friends assemble, when the bride puts a 
garland of flowers on the neck of the bride, and vice versa. This is 
almost the only public intimation of mutual agreement. These wed- 
dings are generally scenes of the grossest gluttony and drunkenness. 

The weddings of the voishniivus are described in auother place. 

The greatest number of marriages take place, in the months 
t^grfihayunu, Maghu, andPhalgoonu, these months being consider- 
ed as very lucky. In Jyoist^hu only eldest sons are forbidd n to 
marry. In Vois4iakhu fewer marriages are contracted. In Poushu and 
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Cboitrft scarcely apy persons whatever ma rrj tbelr cljiildreQ; la a 
case of peculiar poverty, or lowness of cast/a marriage in the^e m^oti^s 
may occur. In the other months no one marries. If married in 
the first three months, the married couple may expect riches, .&c* 
If an eldest son be married in Jyoishfhu he wijl die. In Voishakbii 
the blessings of matrimony will be less. If persons marry in Ashar* 
hu, they will becbme very poor. If in Shravunfl, all the children 
will die. If in Bhadru or Cboitrti^ the wife will become lewd^ If 
in Ashwinu, both husband and wife will die^ If in Kartiku, they wiU 

have fevers and other diseases^ If in Foushu, the wife will become 
a widow. 

The work called Oodwahu-tfitwu mentions eight kinda of marri- 
age : I. Bramhu, viz. when the girl is given to a bramb6a without 
reward; 2. Doivu, viz. when a girl is given to a bramhun as »^.gift, 
at the close of a sacrifice ; 3. Arshu, viz. when two cows are re- 
ceived by the girl's father in exchange for a bride ; 4. Prajaputyfi, 
viz. when a girl is given at the request of a bramhun; 5. Asoox6, 
viz. when money is received in exchange for a bride ; 6. Gandhur- 
vuy viz. when a union, is formed by the mutual consent of the mar* 
ried pair ; 7. Rakshusu, viz. when a wife is taken by force in war ; 
8. Poishachu, viz. when a girl is taken away by craft 

Hindoo girls frequently perform the worship of the* gods, and re- 
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peat their names, in order that they may bestow good husbands up* 
on them. 



A Hindoo woman sometimes secretly administers to her husband 
a medicine, obtained from some old woman, to make her husband 
love her ! 

When husbands stay a long while from home, some Hindoo wo- 
men make use of a superstitious custom to hasten their return : they 
employ a cunning woman to burn in tiie house a number of herbs, 
medicines, &c. while repeating muntrus. This is repeated as many 
days as there are days' journies to the place where the husband re- 
sides. The Hindoo women have another custom among them, to 
ascertain whether a husband Vho has been from home some time, be 
dead or alive, be well or ill, be there or on his way home, &c» TJiey 
get a cunning old woman to take the winnowing fan, and according 
to its motion in her hand she pronounce* the exact circumstances 
of the absent husband. 
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SECTION n. 



Of Births^ and the Management of Children. 



THE respectable Hindoos treat a pregnant female with peculiar 
tenderness: when aPpproaching the time of her delivery she is asked 
daily what food she wishes to eat, and is indulged with whatever 
she desires* This solicitude to please a pregnant female, does nat 
arise from the fear that the infant will he marked if the mother be 
denied what she longs for, but from the desire of having sons, and 
perhaps from some degree of tenderness for females in such circiim'- 
stances, as well as from a common fear among the Hindoos that' if 
she do not obtain what she desires the delivery will be prolonged. 
A Hindoo woman dreads the pains of child-birth, especially those 
which accompany the births of the first two or three child rea« 
In the houses of the rich, a room is prepared on purpose in which 
the female is delivered. In some houses, where a number of fami- 
lies live together, such a room is always reserved for this use. Before 
the birth of a child, the Hindoos lay the head of a dead cow, smear- 
ed with red lead, &c. at the door of this room. This is to drive away 
evil spirits. The Hindoos never employ men- mid wives.. Eastern de« 
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licacy effectually excludes tbe men od such occasions, even though 
the female should perish through the want of skill in her attendants. 
The midwives are mostly of the low cast called Harees; other fe- 
' males practice as midwives, but they are not very numerous. A 
roopee and a garment is the common fee to the midwife. Those 
who are very |)oor give less, and the rich give nioine. A number of 
females, sometimes as many as twenty or thirty assemble on these 
occasions. U a female have a difficult delivery, she suffers dread- 
folly, and many perish for want of that assistance which a skilful 
surgeon is able to afford.* But the Hindoos abhor the idea of the 
interference of n)en on these occasions/ 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous liquors to 
theii females immediately after delivery. A few hours after the 
child is born, medrcine is given to the mother. Sickness seldom 
succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes in to see the child, 
if a rich man, he puts some money into its band. Relations who 
are able do the same. The mother is constantly. kept very warm. 
After five days she bathes. Qn the sixth day, to obtain the fa- 
vour of the goddess Sbushl'bee upon the child, the worship of this 
goddess is perYornied, in the room where the child was born. If 

• It i« become a pro? ei b dmong this indolent peofle, that the life of a woman is happier Chan that of a man, 
for that the former alwu3s indulges herself in ease at home ', but the possibility that at the time of the birth, the 
child should be shut up in the womb, makes the men content to be men still. 
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a child die soon after it is born, the Hindoos say, *'See ! the want of 
compassion in Shusht'hee ! She gave a child| and $he has taken it 
away."* If a person have several children, and ^hey ^11 }ive, the Hin-r, 
doos say, " Ah !— t^Sh^sht'hee's lap !" On the eighth day the members 
of the family sprinkle with a winnowing fan, eight kinds of fried 
pease, and fried rice, on the ground oppo5ite the house, . About 
ten days after delivery the female begins to attend to her family bu- 

m 

siness. On the twenty-first day, the worship of Shusht'hee is again 
performed under the shade of the fig tree, where a number of females 
assemble. If the child be a son, the mother continues unclean af* 
ter delivery twenty-one days. If a daughter, a month. 

When the child is six months old^f the parents give it a name, "and 
feed it for the first time with boiled rice. The rice is put into its 

mouth by the father or a bramhun. At this time a number of ce- 
remonies are performed, and relations, &c. are entertained, who make 
presents of money, &c. to the child. Sometimes these presents amount 
to large sums. Lands, pools of water, &c. are not unfrequently 

given. Ornaments are put upon the child for the first time on this 
occasion^ 

* The Hindooi belieye that when a second diild is bora after the death cf the first, it it the same child 
tprnog to life agaia. If several children die soon after the birth, the mother puts a ring in the nose of the 
Mat chOdp tint if it die thej raajr kiu>w» when thej see the next, that it was this child that died. Some persona 
4lit the car of a dead chi;d« or fix toneotiier muk upon it| that it may be known io the next birth. 

f Scarce^ any of the Ulndooa know their own age. U 
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The name of a god is almost invariably given, to a child,  The 
Hindoos say, that the repetition of these narpes is meritorious, and 
that the name of God is like a fire consuming all sin. Some are the 
simple names of gods, and others have attached to the name of a gotf. 
another word, as Rum, and Ram-prusadu.f Krishnu, and Krishna- 
churunu,:]; Brumhanundu;§ Shivu-nat"hu;|f Sooryfl-kant'hu;* Nara- 
yfina;Kartikfi;Gunashu; Vuroonu; Puvunii; Bhoot-nat^hfi ; Indru-. 
narayunu; Gopalu.;- tj'huntu ; Eeshwuru ;f Koovaru, MtihudaviS,tr. 
Bbuguv anu, &c. These are very commx>a names among the Hindoo^ 
men, Women are named after the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, 
Lukslimee, Suruswuiee, Gunga, Radha, Std To these names some 
add single words, a.^ Vishnoo^priya.^ As these gods and goddesses^ 
have each a great number of names^ so. a. great portion^ of these- 
various names are chosen and given to men and women. Besides the 
names of gods and goddesses, those of heroes and heroines are given, 
to persons^ as Yoodhisfhiru, and BheSmii, DroupudeS, and Koonteei 
Names are also chosen from those of trees, flowers, See. as Luvungu-^' 
Iuta,|| Pudm8,* Soodlia-mookhS,t Sukhee.J 

In choosing a name for a particular child a letter from the name 

* The ntmet of the godsarc also given to towns, gardeav pools, &c mb, Shree-mni-poor, (S^rampore,) tho 
tova of lUm; KrUIin&-Tagan&, the garden of Kriihn5 ; L&kihmee-sag&rft, the sea of L&kihtaif i. Here a pod 
is swelled into a sea. t Pr&sadtt» pleasure ; this name intimates that IUra.is pleased with this person. 

I ChUrttwa, foot J AnandiS, joy. f Nafhtt, lord; • Kant'h&» bedatifol. t The co» 

■OB iiame for God. % The great Ood. § The beloved of Vishnoo. || The climbing plnn^ M* 

T&figa. • Tlie water Uly. t She whoae mouth is like the wate^of Ufe. | Female friend« 
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of the stellar- mansion under which the child was horn is chosen** 
The father gives the name, though the mother has generally had the 

privilege of choosing it. At giving the name certain ceremonies 
are performed, which are followed by a feast. 

Some parents, if they hare lost several children in infancy, give 

an unpleasant name to a child who may be born after these repeated 
bereavements^ asDookhee,f Punch-kouree,:{; Haran&,§ Kooru.| If 

the child live, they add the name of Ramo to one of the above 
names, as DookhSe-ram, &c. They give these unpleasant names, 
supposing, that as the former were such pleasant children, and had 
such sweet names, they died through the envy of others.* 

At two years old the child*s head is shaved for the first time, 
when the shraddhu is performed, and a feast given. To this succeeds^ 
at a proper age, in the family of a bramhun^ investiture with the 
poita^ and then marriage. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only one, 

* Tb» i» the name bj which the penon it known in the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. Bot b«* 
Mdei tbit narae» the Tfindoof gire another by which a person is known in all the coramon boslness of life. 

t Sorrowfnl. X Fve kocireet. f The lost. | That which is takep awaj hy Tqr^e. 

* If a rich man sink into poTerty, such sayings as these afe commonV*'See ! how sharp men's teeth are t* 
* He ii rained entirely becapse others could not bear to tee his happiness." Some Hiadoof tbink that tht 
|ads bear the prajen of those who desire tbe evil of others, ^ 
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till it is fi^re or six years old. Such children may be«eh Mandiag 
and sucking the mother's breast* J\ Hindoo woman never givet 
her child to a wet-nurse, unless she have no milk at the lurth^ The 
child is never fed with prepared food before the expiratioA of si^ 
months ; nor till arrived at this age is it clothed at alL In ge* 
neral the children of the rich are mostly narked till they arrive at their 
second or third year, and those of the poor till they are six or seven. 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable to tea^hi 
their children their first lessons, but a father may frequently be seec^ 
teaching his child to write the alphabet when it is five years old ; at 
which age the male children are commonly sent to the village* 
school . The Hindoo children aro seldom corrected, and having 
none of the moral advantages af the children pf christian .pjarents,. 
they ripen fast in iniquity* and among tlxe r€st in disobedience ta 
parenta 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children proper be* 
baviour, towards all ranks of men^ and on all occasions* These 

instructions commence at five years of age. Children are taught, 
in this manner, how to behave on the appToacli of a bramhun, a pa^ 

•1 bm obwrved the foHowing reraapUble •greeaent betwixt the ni»nneim of tbe Africaii and Himloot} 
The negro women inckle their children long after il^ejr tre able to walk. The Afrkant eat oiilj with the ri^hl 
Wd J thej imoke out of a thing like the hooka i at eight dajrs old thsy shave tbe head of • child, and give it* 
MiM, Their dancei^ lik^ those of Uc Hind joi ^ are d<iiiqgui«hed h^ iudeceut gestures. 
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Knt^ a apirittttl guide, Ac. how to sit, to bow, and to appear to ad- 
vautage ia society. Wbeu a boy speaks of his father be calls him 
tliakoor, loid, or of his mother, he calU her fhakooranee. Whea 
be returns from a journey he bows to his father and mother, aud 
taking the dust ftora their feet rubs it on his head. Considering 
their inferiority to Earopeans in most of the affairs of polished life, 
the Hittdoos in general deserve credit for their very polite address. 

Hindoo children eat great quantities of s^reetmeats of a very in- 
ferior kind, mostly madje of molasses and rice. WJien a young child 
is ill, the .mother, supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickne$\. 
abstains from bathing, eating souf fqod^ fi^h^ &c. and eats only onee 
Sf day. ' Sometimes a mother makes a vow to a god or goddess, and 
p^onoises some giflk if this deity will cure the child. As a sign of this, 
vow, some persons keep all the hair on the child*i head till an ap* 
pointed time expires; others tie up^a lock separately, and repeat over 

each hair in the lock the name of a different deity. These locks of 

» 

clotted bair may frequently be seen on the heads of children,. 



e: 



Tlie children of different casts play together^ If a child at play 
should have food in its hand, and a child of another cast partake of 
it, it is not much noticed; yet the children of the highest and low* 
est casts play together but seldom/ The Hindoo children delight to 
play with earthen balis,^ and with the small shells which pass fot 
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money called kouree^. Bigger boys delight in catching birds ; in 
different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,* throwing kourees, &c.; 
in boyibh imitaiioiis of the ceremonies at the worship of the gods ; 
in kites ; leaping ; wrestling ; in a play in which two sides are form- 
ed, bounds fixed, and each side endeavours to make incursions into 
the boundary of the other without being caught ; in hide and 
seek, and the like. The Hindoo boys, at a very early age, enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no checks neither 
from conscience ; the virtuous examples of parents, nor from the 
atate of public morala* A bramhun, well-inclined to Christianity^ 
was one day reading the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans 
in Bengalee. While going over this melancholy description of the 
sin» of the heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonishmentt 
how remarkably applicable it was to the corrupt manners of his own 
countrymen. 



* At Ibe fan noon iq Aabwlaft the Bindoot nt op oU night and plaj at dke, ia order to obtain the laTOur 
of lAhihMcIf ibo godd«M oC wealth* 
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Of the Economy of FamiUes. 

"A. MAN shall leave his father and mother,, and shall cleave un- 
to his wife/* is a. maxim which is qpite contrary to those manners, 
of the Hindoos which, are in. most esteem. M.arriage seldom sepa- 
rates children and parents till some revolution takes place in the far 
mily. A grand-father, with, his children, and grand-children in a. 
direct Mne, will frequently be found in one family, having a com- 
mon fupd. A. mother-in-law and a brother-in-law are sometimes 
to.be seen. in such families. As many as one hundred persons may 
be found thus living together. But the great majprity of Hindoo, 
families are confined to a husband, wife and children. As Ions: as 
a. father lives he is the master of the house. After the death of the 
father, the elder brotlier is honoured almost as a parent, but he con- 
sults his brethren in affairs of importance* If, however, the eldest 
brother be disqualified for managing,, a younger brother is invested, 
with the managements. Such a family has all things in common ; but 
if one of the brothers bring in much money, and the rest little or 
none, a quarrel commonly ensues, and they separate; Viery few 

large families live together long in comfort where they wholly dc.-- 
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pend on what several sons get ia service or by trade. Tliobe wlio 
live on family estates live in greater quietness. Manj^ families aic 
wholly supported by what is obtained in discharging the duties of 
the priesthood, &c. at idolatrous rites. At the great festivals, the 
females in rich f ^lulies who keep an image, and at weddings, shrad- 
dhiis, the time uF investiture with the poita, and the giving a child 
its name and first rice, have much to do. The work of a house-wife* 
is as follows : After rising in the morning, in hard working familie?, 
the house-wife lights the lamp, and spins cotton for cloth for the 
family; she next feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some fried 
rice, or milk ; after this she takes cow-dung and mixes it with water«^ 
in a pan, and sprinkles it all Dver the house to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and, mixing cow-dung, earth, and water 
together, smears the floor of the house, the bottom of the walls, and 
the veranda with this mixture. After this she eats a little cold 

boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
straw, ashes, and water. Her next work is to bruise the rice 
and other things in the pedal (dhankee), or to boil the rice in order 
to cleanse it from the husk. About ten or eleven o'clock, she takes 
a towel and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours. Some 
women make an image of the lingu, and worship it with flowers, &c. 
using incantations. Many merely bathe, and repeat a few muntrfis, 
bowing to the water, the sun, &c. In bathing the women rub their 

* The Hindoos keep Tcry fow female; lorvants. A Hindoo woman knows neither how to sow^ oor wMh* 
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ornaments with sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil^ and 
their hair with the mud of the river or pool. Bathing takes about 
fifteen or twenty minutes ; but if the worship of the lingo be per* 
formed, an hour. On returning from bathing the female stands in 
the sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for dry ones ; 
washes her feet on going into the house ; and then applies herself 
to cooking. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits brought 
from the market; then she bruises the spices, &c« by rolling a stone 
over them on another stone. She 4hen prepares what is to be eaten 
with the boiled rice, and afterwards boils the rice. 



Those who are \ery poor, eat with their rice 01 ly greens gathered 
in some field or the highway ; the middling ranks eat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, as boiled 
fish, acids, sooktunee, pungent spices, ^c. ; they also fry in clarified 
butter plantains, the fruit of the egg-plant, cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cu- 
cumbers, &c. 

The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay, and fixed in the yard, 
or in the cook-room. They also use a moveable fire-place made of 
clay, which is round like a kettle, with a hole on one side to put in the 
wood. 



After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a bramhfinee) calls 
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a son N^ho has heen invested with the poita, and desires him to present 
a dish of each kind of food to the family image (mostly the shalgramu). 
The person presenting these things to the idol, repeats their names, 
and adds, *' O god ! I present to thee this food. Eat/* The food 
slays before the image about five minutes, when it is carried into 
another room, where all the male part of the family sit down to eat. 
Before they begin to eat, each of those invested with the poita take* 
water into the palm of the right hand, repeats the name of his guar- 
dian deity, and pours it out as a libation. He then takes up more 
water in the same way, and, repeating the same muntru, drinks it ; 
then placing his thumb on the fingers of his right hand, in five 
different ways, he repeats five muntrus, lifting up a fe^v grains of 
rice at five different times, and giving them to the five elements^ 
-which the Hindoos suppose reside in the body. At the close of 

dinner, sipping water from the hand, they repeat another muntiu. 
saying *'I am full," and then rise. 

If no stranger be present, the women wait on the men, but a 
Hindoo woman never sits down to eat with her husband, f The 

« 

women eat what the men leave. The common dinner is called bhat. 

* Eactb, water, firr, air, nnd ▼acnum. 

t The wives of respectable Uindoos are scarcely erer seen in the street with their husbands, except thej 

be lao'ntg ajoaruey. When Hindoo country women see an English woman walk arm in arm with her bus* 

band, they exclaim, with the utmost astouuhraent, «*0h ! Ma ! what is this ? Do you icc ? They take their 

wives by the imad. and lead them abottt» showing them to other JCngbsb, without the least shame. These peopU 
kaTc not the leaSi shame! 
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A Hindoo eats with the right hand (never with the left, which is 
used after stools ;) he never makes use of a knife, fork, or spoon : he 
drinks out of a brass cup, or takes liquids up in the balls of his 
hands ; he drinks nothing but water with his food ; but before or 
after dinner some drink milk or butter- milk. The younger children 
eat with the mother. The Bengalese talk of fifty or more different 
dishes as being sometimes prepared at one meal. 

In general the natives of Bengal eat at eleven, or twelve, and once 
again after sunset, or in the night ; but respecting the times of eating 

they are not very regular. 

A husband goes to market, cleaves the wood for cooking, and per- 
forms the worship of the idol. These are almost the only things 
done in the house by the men. For an account of the whole of 
the daily duties of a bramhun, see page 31, &c. 



After dinner they wash the mouth, and then chew betle, and 
after this smoke out of a thing called the hooka. The hooka has 
four parts, viz. a wooden, brass, or glass bottle, containing water, 
through which the smoke is drawn ; a pipe inserted in the head of 

this bottle, on which a cup with, a tube is placed containing, the 
tobacco, and on this the fire; in the vacuum, at the head of the 

 

bottle, is also placed what is termed a snake, or a pipe, to which the 

v 2 
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mouth is applied, and tbrougli which the smoke is drawn after being 
cooled in the water. The poor natives, use a cocoa*nut shell as a 
bottle to hold the water, and, making, a hole in the side, apply the 
mouth to this hole, and draw out the smoke. Tobacco grows plenti-^ 
fully in Bengal. The leaf is pounded,, and mixed with molasses. Some 
persons chew the leaf. Most of the Hindoo palanqueen bearers, 
smoke charoots. Smoking is almost a universal custom ; and is in« 
deed practised to great excess by many.^ The same hooka goes 

round amongst all the company of the same cast. Those who are 
not of the same cast, may take the cup which contains the tobacco 
and fire from the top of the hooka, and smoke through the hole at 
the bottom. f The different casts never smake through the same 
water, nor touch the rice of another cast after it has been boiled. 
With respect to eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what 
ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast are carried : a Hindoo 
ought to have a good memory to know with whom be may, and 
with whom he may not eat. Europeans are considered as unclean 
by the Hindoos, principally because they cat any thing and with any 
body. 

* The qmntity of tobacco connined in BmgtT in a ytmr nut be rtrj gfctt indeed. A iiio<Yerate fmoakct 
devoan not less than four pounds a month. Ttia com nan tobacco is sjld M about a penny per pound. 

t llittdoo women of superior cast neither smoke nor tike siinOT. Many of the tlindoo p&nHits take snuC 
Tliey often use for a snufT-bos a Iks^ snail shell. The Bengalee bjys be<jlii to sm^ke at achouUfrum the lii 
they are foar or five yea|^ old and upwardst 
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The Hindoos arc fiill of ceremony in making a feast. Thebram- 
huns are always the chief guests. When a man wishes to make a 
feast he is several days in preparing for it, and calls in some of his 
relations to judge with him about the dinner, the presents, &c. He 
generally conforms to the judgment of this family council. He then 
purchases the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. Ifabram* 
hun, he never sends an invitation by a sho5dru, but goes himself, or 
sends a relation, or the family priest. All near and distant relations 
in the place or immediate neighbourhood are invited. If any one 
be absent, without assigning a reason, it is considered as a great af- 
front. If he make an apology, it is judged of by a council of friends. 
The female relations and even the males assist in cooking the dinner,, 
of which, on many occasions, two or three hundred persons partake: 
No boy can partake of a feast given by a bramhun till he has been, 
invested with the poita. When the feast is ready, the master of the 
house invites the guests to sit down, and the dinner is brought. The 

dinner is laid out in messes on plantain leaves for plates, under an 
awning in the court yard, and one earthen cup serves eight or ten 
persons to drink water out of. While they are feasting, the master 
goes round, and makes an apology for not being able to treat them 
better. After dinner they are presented with betle. The guests 
are sometimes dismissed with presents either of money, or cloth, or 
brass utensils. During dinner if the master of the house should 
arise and go aside before every one has done, it is considered as aa^ 
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affront, and all immediately rise and go away. If a friend uninvited 
should go to see another friend, and that friend should not enter- 
tain him, it is considered as a great scandal. A person unhospitable 
towards his own friends and cast, is sure to fall into disgrace; while 
unkindness towards a man of another cast, though he perish, meets 
with no censure. 

Almost all the houshold goods of the poorer Hindoos consist in 

m 

a few vessels for cooking and to hold their food ; most of these are 
coarse eaithen vessels. Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the 
boiled rice, a round bason to hold water, a small round dibh or two. 
Instead of a brass dish for the rice, some use a stone or a wooden 
one. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure their little 
property against thieves. 

The house of a poor Hindoo, has only one room ; the middling 

« 

ranks have two or three room?, one of which is for cooking; in ano- 
ther the husband and wife and young children sleep ; and in ano- 
ther, or upon the veranda, other branches of the family sleep. The 
Hindoos are not very nice about their bed or sleeping room. They 
lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the door, and have only a thin 
piece of cloth to cover ihem. In taking a walk early in a morning, 
many Hindoos may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like 
so many corpses laid out for interment. Rich men have brick hous* 
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es, and a number of apartments. One of these apartments, in the 
houses of some rich men, is appropriated to k very curious purpose, 
viz. when any members of the family are angry, they shut them-* 
selves up in this room, called krodhagaru^ viz. the room of anger, 
or of the angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes and persuades him or her tp come out. 
If it be a woman, he asks her what st}e wants ? She asks, perhaps, 
for a large fish to eat every day — (sh-e has seen one probably in the 
hands of some other fen.ale of the family) — or for a palanqueen dai- 
ly in which to go to bathe — or for the means of performing the 
* 

worship of some idol — or for beautiful garments or ornaments. 

The Bengalee women, if of equal rank, bow to each other by rais- 
ing their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior rank bows 

to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on her forehead, but the 
latter does not return the bow,. 



In the months of December and Januarjv the Hindoos who live 
in mud houses, are busy in repairing and thatching them, as at this 
time straw is cheap. Those Hindoos who live in brick houses are 
seldom willing to be at the expence of plastering them. The doors 

and windows are very few and small^ the latter are often as small 
as the gunholes of a ship. 
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Scarcely any Hindoos attach gardens to their homesteads. A 
pumpkin is very often seen climbing the side, and resting its fruit 

m 

on the thatcby of a Hindoo house. Orclrardi for fruit trees arc very 
common near homesteads. ' The principal trees in these orchards 
are the mangoe, jak, cocoa-nut, betle nnt, custard apple, plumb 

trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is very common in these 
orchards. To prevent a tree* from continuing unfruitful, and which 
they suppose has been injured by the evil machinations of some ene- 
my, the Hindoos sometimes tie a string, with a kouree or the bone 
of a cow attached to it, round the trunk of this tree. To drive 
jackals, rats, &c. from a field or plot of cucumbers, egg-plants, &c. 
the Hindoos put on a bamboo a pot covered with soot, with some 
white lines drawn on it. 

* 

The price of a middling-sized mud hut is about thirty roopees. 
The labour for building a mud wall a cubit thick, one hundred cu- 
^ bits long, and seven cubits high, is, in the country, seven roopees ; 
near Calcutta ten roopees. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market and paid 
for daily, except milk, sugar, oil, &c. which are brought to the 
house by the seller, who receives his payments monthly. 



The garments of a farmer for a year (two suits) cost about two 
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roapees, (58.) ; of a servant employed by a European about sixteen 
roopeesi (2l.) 

It is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able to sup- 
port life with their scanty earnings. In some places they do not 
get more than a penny a day ; in others three half-pence, and in 
others two-pence.* To enable us to form some conception how 
these people are able to maintain their families with such a small sum, 
it is necessary to consider,, that their fire-wood, herbs, fruits, &c. 
cost them nothing. They wear no shoes nx)r hats ; they lie on the 

ground. The wife spins, thread for clothes for herself and husband, 
and the children go naked. A man wha gets a roopee per month 

cats, with his wife and two children^ twomuns of rice in the month, 
the price of which is one roopee. From hence it appears that such 
a day labourer must have some other resources otherwise he could 
not live. If he be a Musulman, be rears a few fowls, or if a Hin- 

« 

doo, he has a few fruit trees near his house, and he sells the fruit. 
If by these or any other means the labourer can raise half a roopee 
or a roopee more per month, this procures him salt, a little oil, and 
one or two other prime necessaries ; though vast multitudes of poor 
Hindoos obtain only from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 

* Id the neighboarhood ofCalcafta, Uie daj-Iabomen rceeiTr asmach as three-pence a day ; masons get 
Hfe-pence, and carpenters sis-pence and eight-pence. In the dtjr of Calcutta good carpenters get more than a 
thiUingadaj. ^ • 
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pudS| and boiled herbs. The step above this is a little oil with the 
rice. All the Hindoos, except a few rich men, burn in their houses 
nothing but oil in lamps. A Hindoo of decent cast will not touch 
a candle made of fat. Some rich Hindoos light a^^ouple of wax 
candles every evening in the room containing the idol. In country 
places houses are never rented. The poor man gives about two« 
pence a year rent for a few yards of land, and on this, at his own 
expence, he rears his hut. In some parts the rich land-owner gives 
to branihuns, and men of good cast, land on which to build their 

houses rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to the reflection, "He belongs to a degraded class. 
He is suffering for sins in a former birth, and is accursed of the 
gods.'* 

The debts of a father faH, in the first place, upon the eldest son, 
and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
should have left no property. 

The domestic birds of this country are, the mina, sparrow, Cfow, 
swallow, &c. Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos have no 

domestic fowb, nor any other domestic animal, except a cat. The 
jackals make a horrid yell at ni^Iit around the houses in Bengal, 
and I have beard of instances of young children being curried avvay 
by them in i\\c night and devoured. Sometimes mad jackaU do I 

great mischief. 
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The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes and under* 
take a journey in the month Poushu, 

If a person meet with misfortunes in a particular house, he con* 
dudes that some bones are buried in it; sometimes under such su- 
perstitious fears the person leaves this house. If loose bones be re- 
peatedly found ill a house, it is generally abandoned by the owner. 

A Hindoo woman never mentions the name of her husband. 
When she calls him, she makes use of an interjection merely, as Ha! 
O ! &c. When she speaks of him to others, she calls him master, 
or man of the house. She never mixes in company even at her own 
house, but stays in a separate room, while her husband sits smoking 
and talking with the guests.* A woman does not change her name 

at the time of marriage* 

» 
In the month Kartikfi, the sister of Yurao, the king of death, 
gave a feast to her brother; on this account, Hindoo sisters annu- 
ally feast their brothers. In the morning of the feast the sisters 
pour milk into the hand of each brother, and repeat a muntru, when 



* Tlut ancommoD thjnesa of the Hindoo women is* howoTOf t in tome measore confined to the bi}{her easts. 
Some women are verj rarelr seen, eioept very early in ihs morning at their ablutions; the wives of the mid* 
dfing ranks, when they go uat, draw their garment over the face; but the lowest orders of women pass tbroogh 
th« streets with less reserre, aod expose their faces to the view of strangers. 
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the brother drinks the milk. Each sister also puts on the bead of 
each brother a grain of rice, and rubs on the foreheads of e^ch some 
powder of sandal-wood. As soon as this is performed, the brother 
bows to an elder sister, but if the brother be elder, the sister bows 
to him, and takes up the dust of his feet. 

Domestic quarrels are very common among the Hindoos. A man 
and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There are instances 
of Hindoo women beating their husbands. 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on a low woodea 
stool, in the house. They can sit on their bams fox hours together 
without fatigue. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns upon the busi- 
ness of the family ; the news of the village ; circumstances connect*^ 
ed witli religious shews, ceremonies, festivals, &c. ; journies to holy 
places ; marriages ; stories about the gods, the heroes and heroines 
of their mythology, &c. 
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SECnON IV* 



Of Deaths, Funeral Ceremoniesy ^c. 

WHEN a perscn is on the point of death, his relations carry him 
on his bed or on a litter to the Ganges. This litter consists of 
some bamboos fastened together, and slung on ropes, dome per- 
sons are carried many miles to the river;* and this practice is often 
attended with very cruel circumstances : a person, in hh last ago- 
nies, is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, iii the cold- 
est or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, to the river side, 
where he lies, if a poor man, in the open air, day and night, till he 
expire, t 

When a person is brought down to the river side, if he be able 
to see his friends, they go to him. One of them perhaps addresses 



* The Hindoo ferrymen make'penons paj • very high price for cirryiog dead bodies acrow nttu on ihtim 
vmy to ibe Ganges. 

I have heard M'^sMman boatmen, who are not the moat teader-hearted creatares ia the world* xeproicb 
the fiindooa on tbcae occaiioiit wiih great Tebemence. • 
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a few words to. him: *'0 Khooru !♦ do you know me?" ^* Yes, I 
do/' "How are your'* **I am well. What need is there that I 

should stay here ; if Gunga do but give me a place/' '* True, 

KhoorUy that is all that's left now," If the dying man be speaking 
to a superior, he says — "Through your blessing, let me go to Gun- 
ga;** if to au rtiferior, he says, " Pray for me, that Gunga may re- 
ceive me." He then, perhaps, speaks of his worldly troubles : "One 
thing at which I am yneasy is, I have not been able to marry my 
two daughters : here are also five chidren for whom I have not beea 
able to provide — no, nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
•hraddhu; — but you are here ^do you contrive that my family may 
not remain uncle^n| for want of the means of performing the shrad- 
dhu; and these two daughters, see that they are married to the 
children of good men." The other replies, "Oh ! Khooru ! put 
away these thoughts. Repeat the name of God." Some other per- 
son says, " Oh ! Khooru ! Khoore^J wishes to come and see you. 
What say you ?" He makes a sign for her to come ; or, he says " I 
am going — r vh-it can she do ? Here are people to wait upon me : she 
will only increase grief." Some one again addresses him : "Oh ! 

* KhoorH tigiiiiitt uncle. Tlie Hindoos cull one another bv the names of rcUtiont* when there ia no re- 
lalion»bip. When two ueiglibours icect, the elder addtesaes the jounger by the name brother. A younger 
addtesies an eider by the names oucic, elder brother, graudf4iher*t brother (fbakoor-dad a). 

t A family remains unclean^ and are cut oCTlrom all hopes after death, till this ceremony be performed. 

t Khooree, auuC 
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Khooru ! perform VoiturunSe/'* He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side of the river, 
a number of ceremonies are performed for the good of the soul : as 
the shalgramfi is brought, and shewn to him, and he is assisted in 
walking round it several times ; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, 

oil, cloth, brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnbo, and 
given to the bramhons. Parts of different pooranus are read; bram- 
huns are feasted, &c. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Gancres, if a man of some 
property, he directs a relation, or particular friend, to send some one 
to Guya, to perform the shraddhu in his name. Fifty roopees is to 
be expended in this work of extricating the soul from the Hindoo 
purgatory. He next orders one hundred roopees to be given to his 
gooroo (spiritual guide), and if there should be any ornamentson 
the hands, &c. of his wife, he gives part of them to this gooroo. 
He directs another hundred roopees to be spent in his shraddhu at 
home ; he gives a small lot of land and some roopees to some bram- 

* That is, perform (be ceremoiuei for being carried serosa the rtTcr of death* These ceremonies consist nf 
certain gifts to Vishiioo, as a cow, or the value of a cow; or the commutation of this, a triAing sam in kourees. 
Rice, clarified butter, &c. are also offered to Vishnoo. The Q^rttdaiiee bramb&ns (see p. 56) obtain thesf 
gifta. • 



* . • 
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hfin to perform the daily worship of the lingfi in a temple which 

* • . ' 

'he has built. If the person be a shoodru, he gives a legacy to the 
bramhuu whom he has called the son of his alms.* 

The following is part of a real address, made a few years ago by ^ 
a dying bramhun of Serampore to his elder brother: *^I have bouglit 
** a piece of land by the side of the Ganges; you will take care 
"that a flight of steps be built \\ and if my widow should survive, J 
**you will cherish her. Two daughters, very young, will be left. 
**You will constantly take care that they are provided with every 

" thing necessary, and give them in marriage to koolinii bramhuns ;§ 
"give to each a house; ornaments according to custom ; a thou- 
" sand roopees ready money, and a little land, &c. You will also per- 
" form the difFtrent ceremonieslj as usual.** 

As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if of a res- 

* A yoDDg brrroltnn adopted by a shoodtfi, but not taken to the house of the latter. 

t It is considered as an act of great merit to assist persons in coming to bathe iu the Ganges. 

X That is, should uut burn in the fufientl pile. 

% Notwithstanding this prcdlU>ction tbrkoulini^s, (hey are more corrnpt in their manrers than any of the 
Hindoos. I liuve heaid of a kojlini\ braiuh&n, who, aAer marrying «izty-fiTe wives, carried off another man's 
wife by personating her husbanJ. 

D He here alludes to the dai'y ceremonies of idolatrous worship, and the public festivals. Some families ee* 
lebratc the festiTals of Krishufi, others those of the blood-devoQring deities, Doorga, Kulee, &c. 
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pectable cast, to repeat the names of NarayunC, Brutnha, Ganga, 
liift guardian deity, &c. If,be be a voishnuvui they tell him to re* 
peat the name of Muha-prubhoo, Krishnu, Radha, &c. Th6 poor 
call upon different deitiea indiscriminately. The dying man repeats 
these names as well as he is able ; the relations vehemently urge him 
to go on calling upon these gods, and they also join him. Eight 
or ten voices at once are heard thus employed. If the doctor be 
present, and should declare that the patient is on the eve of expir* 
ing, he tells them to let the patient ddwn into the water up to the 
middle. His friends, when there is no doctor, attend to this accor- 
ding to their own judgment. After being thus immersed^ they spread 
the mud of the river on the forehead, breast, &c. of the dying man, ^ 
and with the finger write on this mud the name of some deity; they 
also pour some water down his throat; shout the names of different 
deities in his ear, and by this anxiety after his future happiness 
hurry him into eternity, and in many cases, it is to be feared, pre* 
vent recover^ where it might reasonably be hoped for. If the person, 
after lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought up 
again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress of the disease 
is watched by the relations. Some persons who are carried dowa 

to the river side revive, and are carried home again; but scarcely 
any instances are known of persons surviving after this half immer- 

Bion in water. In cases of sudden and alarming sickness many are . 

actually murdered by these violent means o< sending men to Gunga^ 
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If a Hindoo should die in his house and not by the river side, it 
IS considered as a great misfortune, and his memory is sure to be 
stigmatized for it after death* 

It is common when a near relation is dead, for the women to go 
near the corpse, and make a loud and mournful crying for some 
time. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos give themselves up to a bound- 
less grief, having neither strength of mind, nor christian principles, 
to serve as an anchor for the soul amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death of her 
child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by the side of the ri- 
ver, and utters her grief in some such language as the following: 

"Ah \ my Hurec-das ! where is he gone^ — Ah f my child h my child ^ 

** My golden-image Huree-das who has taken — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

**I nourished and reared him, where is he gone — ^Ah ! my child ! &c. 

"Take me with thee — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

** He played around me like a golden top— Ah ! my child ! &c, 

" Like his face I never saw one — Ah ! my child ! fltc. 

" Let fire devour the eyes of men*— ^Ah ! my child ! &c. 



* \7jiep people i«w the cjiild they smid*^" O what • Ene child P' "Wiiat • bcaotlful child f&e. To the tiil 

ejes (desires) of her^eigh boars she attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore pra^s that| at fife catches 
tktt thatch aiid'consaiaeB kbe hfoiaei so the eyea pf these people maj be tmrnUoaU 
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I 

*' The infant continually called Ma ! Ma! (Mother ! Mother !) Ah ! 

my child ! &c. 
** Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into my lap. Ah ! my child ! &c. 

"Who sball^now drink milk? Ah ! my child ! &c. 

*» 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time^ perhaps a 
^male comes, and^ putting the end of her garment on the mouth 
of the mother, tries to comfort her, by using those arguments which 
a state of heathenism supplies : as, '' Why do you weep r Why de- 
stroy your health. If the child had been designed to be }'^ur8y 
it would not have died. This is the fruit of children : they come to 
give us sorrow : they come not to bestow pleasure. What did the 
mother of Ram-krishnu do ? Did she get her son back. Two of the 
sons of such a Great man died. Was he able to bring them back ? 
If crying would do, why cry alone? half a dozen of us would come 
and assist you. Perhaps in a former birth you stole somebody's 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest value on 

« 

him, and therefore you weep ; but if he had been worth any thing, 

he would not have left you. — Go — go into the house and comfort 

tho3e who are left. He was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has 

only brought sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of 

keeping him alive. Why then mourn. Go, repeat the name of your 

• • • 

guardian deity ; that will do you good hereafter. Why wet p for 

him ? (the child). 

X s 
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To this the mourner replies : ^^ Ah ! mother ! the heart does &otrt» 

ceive advice. Was this a child td be forgotten ! His forehead coi^taiaed 

the marks of kingship. Ah ! ray child !— -Since it was born, the ma$« 

ter never staid in the house : he was sjways walking ahout with the 

child in his arms/* She now, perhaps, breaks out again more vio« 

lently-T- *' Who shall now stay in my lap ! — Ah ! my child ! my child l"^ 
&c.   Poor women not un frequently break out in vehement exclamu^ 
tjons against the god Yumo, (death)^ '' Ah ! thou wretch Yumi^ 1 
Was this in thy mindT' 



If it be a grown up son whosd death is thus lamented, th« mo* 
ther dwells on the support which such a son was to the family, as^ 
'* Our support is gone — Ah ! my child! my child ! 
/'Now who will bring roopees— Ah ! my child I" &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she does it 
in some such strains as these : 

•* Mother where is she gone — ^Ah ! my mother? my mother ! 
*' You are g.Qne, but what have you left for me ? Ah I my mother ! S(fi. 
y Whom shall I now call Mother, Mother — Ah J my mother! &c*. 
"Where shall I find such a mother !— Ah f my mother V 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud as to be hes^rd 
% great way o£ Sometimes they are accompanied by tearing the 
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luir ; beating the forehead^ and rolling from side to side^ as thouglt 
in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many cases before^ 
this takes place, preparations are made to burn the body. I have: 
seen th« wood lying by the side of the sick person while he was 
still living, A most unfeelmg action, it is true. After the persoa 
is dead, his son, perhaps, takes up a pot full of water, in a new po^ 

and while the pi iest reads the muntru, the son puts linseed and tool* 
see leaves into the water, and afterwards pours it on his father's head, 
as a kind of offering or bathing. Then the son, throwing away 
tlie old clothes, puts upon the corpse new ones, after which one of 
the relations digs a hole in the earth, over which the wood is laid.* 
About SOOlb. weight of wood is sufficient to consume a single body* 
The rich put sandal wood, on account of its fragrance, among tho 
other wood of the funeral pile ;.a poor man endeavours to get a little. 

Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured upon the wood. A 
new piece of cloth, in which the body is wrapped, is spread upon the 
wood ; the head is laid towards the north, and the legs brought up^ 
under the thighs. A trifle of gold is put in the mouth when it'caa 
be afforded* After this, dry rice, plantains, clarified butter, sugar^ 
honey, sour curds, seeds of sesamum, leaves of the toolsee tree, &c* 
•re offered in the name of the deceased, while a single mimtrJIi 

f Xhr ptnoM who «« ibovt to bum the bodj pot fone ktTM ia^tlMV BOQtb% t&d repeat • alatiS;»> 



' 
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19 read. The heir at law then lights some straw^ walks round the 
pile three times, and puts the fire once to the mouth of the deceased, 
after which those present set the wood on fire all round. The fire 
burns about two hours. The smell is extremely offensive when no 
pitch is used. Three or four relations generally perform this last * 
office for the dead. Whea the body is partly burnt, it may so happen 
that some bony parts have unavoidably .fallen on the side. These, 
together with the skull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pieces, and 
consumed, yet they say, that the part about the navel, for two or: 
three incbes, never consumes, but is always to be found after the* 
^stof the body is burnt. This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and' 
thrown as far as possible into the river. The young native who 
told me this, said, that when he assisted to burn the body of his fa- 
ther, this was actually the case. He added, without the least appa- 
rent concern, that the burning made a noise like the frying of fat/and 
that when he b^at his father's skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 
with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity of melted 
fat At the close, water is brought, the whole place washed, and 
a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the funeral pile and 
the Ganges may unite. They then fill a pot with water, cover it 
with an earthen bason, and put upon the bason eight kourees. They 
afterwards throw something at the pot and break it, spilling the 
water. Then, crying Huree-Bol^ or Huzza ! they depart. - 



• 
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The persons who have burnt/ the dead become unclean, and canr 
not go to their houses till they have bathed. After shaving, bathW 
ing, and putting on new clothes, one of which is twisted like 4 
rope, the heir at law goes home. '^Yet a son cannot eat or drink on 
the day of his father's funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire prepared and placed 
at the door for the purpose : this is done by putting their hand 
on the fire, taking the leaf of the lime tree, chewing it, and spit«* 
ting it out again. Near relations in the house, put ou new clothes^' 
take off their necklaces, do not comb their hair, or oil their bodies^ 
or carry an umbrella, or ride in a palanqueen^ or wear shoes or a. 
turban. These and other actions are intended as signs of an uo^ 
clean ^tate, as well as a time of sorrow.. 

Those who cannot affbrd to Buy wood, throw the body into the ri* 
ver, or fasten it in the earth with a stake and a cord at the side o€ 
the river, or tie a pan filled with water to the body and sink it. The^ 
bodies of those who leave no heirs but "have left property, are burnt^ 
but no one can put fire to the mouth,, or perform any other< funeral 
ceremony, except that of merely burning the body. It is con* 
sidered as a great misfortune to have no male or female^ relatione 
to perform the kst offices for the body. The practise of thrpwing^ 

• A wife or a davghter nmj.perform the ceremonies for tbc dead, but thej we no^«Pn«dcrcd u jo idkW 
torioaa as when perfoffmed bj a ion* 
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dead bodies into the river, is, in many places, a dreadful nuisaoce^ 
as in case a body should float to ihe side of the river and remain 
tliere, it will continue to infect the whole neighbourhood till the 
cultures, dogS| and jackals and other animals have devoured it. The 
throwing of dead bodies and other filth into the river, makes the 
Ganges, in the neighbourhood of, large towns, resemble a commoa 
sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest appetite^ 
bathe in it every day to cleanse both their bodies and touls, and 
carry it to an immense distance as the greatest, imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes the body is not quite burnt, on account of the want of 
wood, when the remains are taken up and thrown into the river. 

If a person die under an evil star, a ceremony is performed to re- 
move the evil consequences of this upon his future happiness* la 
this cerenaony a burnt-sacrifice with clarified butter, and the wor- 
ship of Vishnoo, YumO, Ugnefi Shivd, S5ory6, Vayoo, and other 
gods^ are performed. 

« 

Among some classes of voishniivfis, when the body of a person is 
carried to the river side on the approach of death, or after death, it 
is preceded by songs and music, I have heard of a Hindoo at Calcutta 
ivho, on being carried to the river side in the last stages of his ill« 
jiesfl^ was preceded, at his own request, by one hundred large drums^ 
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and a great number of friends, singing, '* Chiira*' (the man's name) 
<<goes conquering Yumu, (death).'' 

The jogeesy a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead, and 
sometimes widows are buried alive.* 



The mendicant voishnuvus, (voiragees) bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the plant called ' toolsee, or in the house* 
They put some salt in the grave, and sometimes plant the toolsee 
upon it. They bury the corpse sitting; put toolsee leaves in the 
nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, &c. ; write the name of Krishnii on the 
arms, neck, breast, forehead, and other places ; put on the neck a 
toolsee bead toU, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the grave while 
|>laying music and singing the songs of Krishnfi. 

The burning of the body, and the accompanying ceremonies, are 
considered as necessary to a person's happiness after death. The 
regular Hindoos do not consider the burying of the dead, everi bv 
the side of the Ganges, as half so meritorious as burning them. 



* For an account of this practise see yol. ii. page 52r. 
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SECTION T. 



Conversations on different sufjjecfsi. 

AS the conversation of the natives ofter exhibit an in teres tfngf 
view of public manners, I have given a specimen of one or two 
Hindoo conversations, which are as literal as I could make them« 

I. Betwixt ttvo- Hindoos just arrived from the Festival of Doorga. 

KRISHNU. Ram-das t The po5ja at RajUvu-mookoojj&'s lasl 
night was very excellent 

Ram- das. What was the expense, think you? 
Krishnu, A thousand roopees. -• 

Ram-das. What ! It did not amount to seven hundred. 

Krishnu. Not more than seven hundred ! The sweetmeats 

amounted to ten muns ;* there were also fifteen muns of curds j three 
mfins of clarified butter; four muns of flour; thirty muns of rice ;. 
five muns of oil ; half a mijn of wax candles; three muns of milk ; 
garments to the amount of sixty roopees; ornaments presented to. 

* A iQ&n )• forty Mrs, or about eighty povpdt. 
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the image valued at eighty roopees ; brass and other utensils valued at 
fifty roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers took away 
one hundred and fifty ; the musicians thirty roopees ; the bloody 
sacrifices (bufFalos, rams, and goats) fifty roopees ; the fees to the 
officiating priests were twenty-five roopees ; fruit, roots, and other 
things from the market, fifty roopees ; fish, fifteen roopees ; beds, 
twenty-five roopees, and other things without number.* Would 
not all this amount to a tWusand roopees ? 

Ram-das. Well, there might be as much expended ; but the 
sweetmeats ran very short ; and the dinner was neither good nor 
sufficient. Many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained no- 
thing to eat. 

Krishna. It might be so — but was not the image beautiful ? 

Ram-das. Beautiful ! the pupil of the eye, instead of being in 
the middle, was stuck at the top ; the awning over the head appear- 
ed to be falling down, and the whole image was more like a picture 



• At tli« time of the worship of JRgunnarhxi at Seranipore (the rSi^hli pooja) in the jear 1809, the follow- 
ing tbinus we re presented (u the idol : thirt^'-four m^ns of rice ; uiae m&nsof split pense -, of cards, eight muns; 
milk, two m*ins; plantains, nne thousand six hundred ; pine apples, eighty-eight; jaks, fit>y ; cucambers, ont 
hondred ; guaYas, foar hundred ; cocoa-Duts, one bundred; clarified butter, onemtiu; 8Ugar> thirty-fivesers; 
fweetmeats, two nifins twenty sars ; cream, thirty sars; butter, two and a half &ars; garmenti, foarroopeci; 
mangoeSf three roopees ; sixteen roopees ki kourees ; nine, roopees in pice; three hundred and llOy -five roopees 
in silver. The amount of tb^se and a few other things was about five bandred and seventy roopees. In Om 
eight days' worship, vis. duriog the coatlnnance of the festival, about one hundred and fifty roopees were ex- 
pended: about one bondred and filly bramhQas, sixty women, and one hundred and fifty shoodrQs were e»> 
tertained daily. The tout hundred and twenty roopeas which remained was divided ttraong the proprietory of 
the temple. Y 2 
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than a proper image. Besides, Mohiin (the blacksmith) did not cub 
off the buffalo's head at one stroke : tha.t was a great blemish in the 
po5ja. 

Krishnfi. You seem to have gone to the pooja only to find faulty 
What did you think of the illujninations ; and the assembly, was it 
not a grand one? 

Ram-das. Yes, yes; these passed off very well ; but the offi* 
ciating bramhun was a most stupid fellow. He was obliged to be 
told all the muntrus of the dhyanii, and could go on with nothing- 
without a prompter, 

Krishnu. Did you take notice of the songs > How attentive the 
hearers were ! How astonishingly well the song about Doorga was,, 
exactly as if Huroo-t'hakoor had done it. Ml the sounds in the- 
tune af the song about Krishnu too were new^ and it was exactly 
like the language of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other; 
songs I confess were rather low and mean. 



n. Betwixt two persont returned from a shraddhb. 

Ram-natliu. O ! Sabuk-ram i Well, how did Ram-raohnn-chott. 
dooree's shraddhu for his mother pass over ? What kind of a com- 
pany was there ? How was the feast, and in what manner were the 
guests dismissed p 
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Sibuk-ram« There was a large cam[>any, it is true^ but Ram* 
cnShun did not obtaia much honour by it.^ 

Kam-nat'hu. Well let us hear. Who was there ? 

Sabuk-ram. Many learned bramhuns were present, as Jugunna- 
tliu-turkkfi-punchanunu, Ghunushyamu-garvvu-bhoumu, and Kanace- 
nayu-vachusputee, of Trivauee^ ShunkurQ-turkkti-vageeshu, Kantii- 
vidyalunkarUy and Ram-dasu*siddhantu-punchanuau^ of Nudceya ; 
Doolal-tarkku-vageeshuy of Satgacha; Buluramu-turkku-bhooshunu, 
of Koomaru^huttu, &c. &c. 

Rara-nat'hu. Did these pundits enter into any disputes about 

the difficult points of the sha trus« 

Sabuk-ram. Yes. A disciple of Doolal-turkku-vageeshu asked 
JugunnaUhu-turkkii^punchanunu, and Shuukuru-turkku-vageeshu th^ 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-manjulae shastru. The former at?- 
tempted to explain the passage, but this disciple not understanding 
him, Jugunna'thu began to explain it to Doolal, when a violent dis- 
pute commenced, and these two pundits attacked each other like 
two tygers. Nothing but Hear, Hear, Hear, was liear<l, while they 
laid hold of each other's hands^ and in vain endeavoured to obtain* 
shearing. This lasted for an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pundits interfered 
and produced a reconciliation. 

Ram-nat*hu. How did he entertain the bramhuns? What num* 

* That Im, the guestfl went away dissatlsfie'I. 
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ber of relations were there present ; and how did he dismiss the 
guests P 

Sabuk-ram. The allowance to the bramhuns was ample, • Five 
or six hundred relations were feasted ; these obtained one meal of 
sweetmeats, and one of boiled rice. He dismissed the guests in a 

middling way ; none went away thoroughly pleased. He gave 
among the poor a very large sum, I have heard that there were 
not less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each poor 
bramhun two roopees, and to shoodrus a roopee each. 

In the midst of the shraddhu, while the poor were waiting about 
the house to be dismissed, no less than three women were seized with 
the pangs of child-birth, and were deUvered of three children in the 

open air. Ram^mohun-choudooree bore all the expences usual on 

these occasions, and gave the mothers three or four roopees each,, 
besides the amount of what he gave to others. Two sick persons 
also died during the shraddhu. Some got into the yard repeatedly^ 
and received the allowance several times over. 



III. Betmxt two Hindoos, one a follower of FUhnoo (a voishnuvu), and the other 

a disciple of one ofthefomale deities (a shaktu). 

Shaktu. O Voishnuvu-t'hakoor ! You was at the festival at ^gru- 
dweepu. What number of people might there be ? 

• The branihfiuf hare an allowance o£ rice, oil* iic. «cc. for their dinners, Instead of cooked food. Each 
cooks for hiiiiself. 
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Voishn8v6« There was a very large asaemblj^j not less than a 
lack jof people were present 

Shaktu. Did they all see Thakoor-Goopee^nal'hu ?• and what 
did each give ? f 

VoishnbvD. Some gave one ana ;^ some two anas ; and the rich 
much more, each according to his ability. 

ShaktiJ. Well. What did it cost you. I suppose you bad a 
company, whom you entertained § 

Voishnuvu, It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. ' 

Shaktu. Why did you expend all this money ? What is Gho* 
shS-t'hakoor to you ? 

Voishniivil All the Ghosais entertain people at this time ; and 
it is what we ought to db« 

Shaktu. What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of wo- 
men J Why not entertain bramhuns? 

Voishnuvu. You bramhtins cannot bear to see any one honoured 
er feasted except yourselves. You can converse on nothing with- 
out reproaching others. Where is the benefit of devouring flesh and 
drinking spirits ? 



* The iinaj^k f It is qhqsI for the relations (thoogh poor) of the person ttho has a festival 

•this house, and for rich men, -who come to buw (o the image, to cast some money at the feet of the image* 
and then prostrate themselves before it.. ^ Two>pence. § Rich men at tfiia 

festival entertain companies of vo!sh nave's under trces^bj feasting them for two days together in honour oL 
Gboth&-t'hakoory whose shraddh& is performed at this time by the god of the pisce, Goopce-nat*h5. 

I That iH.tbe iemtle mendicants called voishnfiveeSf who aie mostly women of loose character.. 
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Sbaktd. No doubt your CboituDyu and ISityanundu^ tbe tw« 
brothers, wbom you foolishly consider as the incarnations of ^rish- 
nii and his brother Buluramti, will do every thing for you, as Hu- 
sun and Hoossain, the two Musulman brothers, for their followers. 

Voishnuvii. And^ — as your Hatsoorar-ma* will do for you, a par- 
cel of drunkards and caters of hogs' flesh. f 



IV. Convenation about an absent pcrsan who neglects the ceremonies of religion. 

Voikiintu. How is Ram-churunu? I suppose he is getting rich 
very fast. 

Ramjuyii. Yes. He brings his money home and buries it, or 
lets it out- to usury, at an enormous interest, half an ana per month 
the roopee. He spends nothing except in ornaniients for his wives; 
he omits to perform his father's shraddhu ; and never entertains 
bramhuns, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 

as few as possible. 

Voikiintu. I have heard that his sons are very loose in their 
conduct, and that all their married neighbours are alarmed for the 



* A nam« of abuse given to Doorga, as the mother of QQiMibtt« who has an elephant's head : hatee, dc. 
phant; sooni, the elephani's trunk j ma, mother. 

t The bramhSns and regular Uiudoos despise the Voishn&vTis as an upstart sect^ whose system is a depar- 
ture from the old one. The ▼oishn&T6s> on the other hand, tepcoacb die shaktfis, becwne soae of this sect cat 
flesh Aid drink spirits. * 
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chastity of their wives. I hear also that these sons neglect their 
ablutions in the Ganges, and almost all the daily duties of bram- 
httns. 

Ramjuyfi. It is but too true : this is the case, not only with his 
sons, but with great numbers of young people in our neighbourhood. 
It is plain enough that, as Junhoo swallowed Gunga in her descent 
from heaven, the kalee-yoogu is ready to swallow up all the religi- 
on that is left amongst us. 



V. Betvixt the two wives of one husband. 

[A neighbour to the head rW/ef.J Neighbour. Why are your clothes 
no dirty, Ma? 

Head-wife. O Thakhooranee 1 why do you ask me that ? What 
are dirty clothes or clean ones to me? 

Neighbour. Whyl .Why! Why! 

Head-wife. I am nothing; — I am not wanted, ' 

Neighbour. iTruc. What cau you do? You ar^ not of a cast 
to quarrel; such are always imposed upon ; and you have to do with 
those of low extraction. 

Head-wife. T'hakhooranee ! If I were to tell you all, you would 
clap your hands to your ears ! — She gets up at eigbt o'clock. She 
imagines that there is no work for her; that the slavd* [meaning the 
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bead-wife] will do aU. As »oon as up): she goes aad washfji hn face, 
and looks in. the glass* if her tcqth be clean ; after which she.siu 
down and eats. Then she anoints her body with oil| and tuxme- 
rick, and prepares for bathing. After bathing. she returns home^.and 
putting on her clothes like a lewd woman^ goes hack wards, and for* 
wards before the master, laughing and gigling^ 

[The second u'ife overJiearx thi^ conversation "while sitting in ano- 
iher room, and comes up with the greatest fury,.} Second- wife. 
What ! you ddvourer of yx)ur brother ! Do you reproach me in the 
presence of others? Why don't you take your husband ?*Do I for- 
bid you? You strumpet ! J I shalt never be happy till I put the 
rice for your shraddhu.on the fire. You procurer of ^b^^rtion !«— « 



* The loolitng-g^aMof the poorer Hindoos is about, at Urge as the ball of the hand The woiat kiod oists 
abont three farthings* 

t The Hindoos say, that oil keeps the tj^in soft, apd contrlbotea to^be health of tlie bod/. It is a com- 
mon saying, that oil, water, and sunshine contribute greatly to the strengthening of the body < hmcC th^ 
pat a child in the sun soon after it is horn, and continoe to.do sod^ly for threg.or four months* to dry npth«L 
•npfifloous juices, and make the bones Jiaid* . 

t Hindoos of the highest cast, both male and female, desctnd to the m^anfC tenns of .ftbftf^ in their 
qoarrels. 
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SECTION VI, 



Remarks on Country Scenery ^ made during ajoilrney. 



THE corn is in full growth on both sides the river. As we pass 
along in the boat, herc^we see a monkey carrying its young one under 
its belly, and there others dancing and grinning at us on the trees. 
Here a large alligator appears floating nea];;.the side; there we hear 
a poor fellow crying — " An alligator has run away with my son !'* 
Here men, women, and children are bathing together; there several 
men are sitting by the side of the river, with their rods and lines, 
and others with their nets and their boat, fishing. Here a number 
of people are assembled in the open field keeping a market ; there & 
man is ferrying a number of persons across the river, the boat cram- 
med as close as possible with people, and things to sell. Here we 
see a Mjusulman temple mouldering away ; there some Mnsulman 
graves, built with brick, and hastening to ruin. Here the reapers 
are cutting the harvest; there a boy or two are driving a herd'of^ 

cows. Here we see some boatmen cooking, and eating their dinner 
off plantain leaves laid upon the ground ; there a man is ploughing 



with two bullocks. Here we see aa adjutant* stalking aloag the side 
of the ri\er, and thrusting his long thick bill among the weeds in 
search offish; there we see the paddy birdsf white and brown, slily 
watching the fish as they pass- by, and there is the fine plumed king- 
fisher darting on its prey. Here the bats^ as large as crowS| are 
flying to the adioiniirg cluster of trees: there the swallows enter 
their nests in the holes of the hanks. Here the ascending lark re- 
minds us of English fields; and there the vultures, devouring a« 
human body, fill the mind with sensations of disgust. Here four 

or five relations are burning a dead body on the bank, the smell of 

*■ • ' «/ 

which, blown into the boat, almost choaks us ; there a^bramhun sits 
with his bit of clay called Shivu-lingu, worships it with flowers, in- 
eantations, &c. washes his poita, oflfers water to his deceased ances-v 
torSj bathes^ and then returns home. Here lies a greasy pillow, a 
water pot called a koolsee,^ the remains of a fire, and of a bamboo 
bedstead, which indicate that in this place a dead body has been 
burnt;, th^re sits a fisherman on his small boat, rowing and steer- 
ing with his foot, and with both hands holding the hooka, or pipe, 
to his bead. Here stands a woman washing a piece of cloth, by dip- 
ping it in the river and beating it on a slanting board ; three, four, 
Qr five women^ with koolsees on their hips, are carrying water home. 



* AfldiM Argal#. Tbew birds are ftty namaroiiB in Calcatta, and the inhabitants,! am tald« are forbid* 
4t^ to kill them. The; are certaisljr verj^ uielul in contribating to remove vffeasiTe carcaAes^ bonesi &q« 

t Two species of Ardea. 
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H^re^a. t9^t(Vite. bpunces iototbe rivir from the side,, aud tliece; a. 
bard pf, the, heroa kiod.atands oa a dead tree fallen by the side of. 
the river, apd, spreading its wings^ dries them in the rays of the sun. 
Here a fbat of timber, and there a float of bamboos^ are carried 
dQ^yn by the current, while the men, standing. upon them, with^ bam- 
boos in their haijids,.pja§^h. thpm fpom thesidey, and keep them from 
rujshing against the bpat^, a3 they ps^^s. Here clusters of trees indi^ 
cate. that we approach ayillage; there miles of long grass, swamps,, 
and sheets of water, with wild ducks, and every species of game^ 
remind us of the periodical rains which inundate the country. 
There grpw the tall slender cocoa-nut, betle nut, and toddy treesj 
aud there the wide spreading banyan or peple tree, under which 
hundreds of people may find shelter. Here a herd of buifaloee stare in a 
wild stupid manner, and there is the elevated stage, thatched over, 
where the keeper of the field takes refuge,. There graze two or 

three goats, and here fly a drove of saliks,* whose notes are like the 
blackbirds.— 'Let us enter the village. Here goes a woman with her 
garment drawn over her face, with a child sitting on one hip and a 
jug of wateo" on the other;, there goes another woman with a jug of 
water resting on her hip, and a child on her shoulder. Here a dog, half- 
tamed, half- wild, molests you; there all the inhabitants come out 
to stare at the stranger. Here the women, peeping through the ere* 



Hieie birdi vffi of tbree or iovx fpeciesy and though called mmas are distinct frotft thenk 
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vices of the doors and windows, shew that their minds are in a state 
of fear and eager curiosity ; there the naked childreni almost covered 
with dirt and mud, run from the approach of a white man. Here 
sits a man at tlic door cleaning his teeth with a piece of stick ;• 
there comes a mau with his brass water-pot in his hand after hav- 
ing been in a neighbouring field. This house contains an oil-mill; 
there is the village shop where sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, beCle, 
tobacco, &c. are sold. In that corner is the village barber, sitting 
on his hams, and shaving one of hi^ neighbours ; and here a womati 
is washing (he door-place, daubing it with water, mud, and cow* 
dung. Here a womftn is sticking cakes of cpw-dung on the wall 
to dry; and there another womati is cleansing rice from the husk 
by bruising it with a pedaL Here is tlie temple of the Shivu-lingii, 

in honour of which each Hindoo as lie passes raises his hands to his 
head, making a "bow; there is a place raised like a grave, or a mo- 
nument to a Musulman peer (saint) where the Musiilmans make 
their offerings. Here two l)egging voiragees, going from house to 
house, sing songs about Krishnu, with a small earthen pot in their 
hands to collect the rice or kourees which may be given them. 
There goes ajiother beggar with his legs swelled, and his fingers 
and toes eaten off, by the leprosy. Here is the village school under 
a tree, the boys writing the alphabet with a stick or their fingers in 

* The Hindoc 9 prof< ss lo admire a person*4 teeth when daubed with the blacli po^rder wUb vhich be deans 
tbes. 
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tht dusty or chanting out the sounds in miserable concert; and there 
siis a bramhun reading aloud with a book before him, bending his 
body backwards and forwards as be reads. Here are boys flying 
their kites; and there a few idle fellows are playing at small game 

with kourees. There some young people are playing at catching 
one another^ and here an old man sits repeating the name of some 
god while he counts the beads of his necklace; Mere some loose 
fellows have got two rams, and are going, to Id: them dash their h^ds 
together, to produce a little miserable fun.? and there two. women 
are scolding one another, and letting out all the secrets of their fa- 
milies, while they seem spent witlx fury; yet they never come to 
blows. Here sit a group .of old men and children oa the east sid« 
of the bouse, warming themselves from the morning sun, and there 
goes a man with a bear ia a string and two or three little monkies 
riding on its back^ for a shew. 
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SXCnOK YIL 



A Miscellaneotrs Collection of Facts respecting the Manners of 

the Hindoos. 



AMONG the Hindoos, both bramhuns and Bhoodros, formal agree- 
ments of friendship and affection betwixt two individuals are very 
common. When these agreements are contracted, certain things ai^e 
dotifc to ratify them : ihey agree upon a name by which to call each 
other, as biindhoo, moitru,* sangatu,^ he; they present to each, and 
somef lines to tlic families of each, suits of clothes, sweetmeats, and 
inake feasts for each other. Persons going to tlip temple of Jugiih- 
nai'hu in Orissa sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and 
ratify them by presenting to each the sacred food, the orts of Ju- 
gunnat'ho. When two females thus enter into' an agreement of 

friendship, they give a name to each other, as soi,;}; or vfiknlu- 
phoolfi,^ or mukuru,|| or dakhun-hasee,^ &c. 



These friendships arise out of mutwal attachment, (often suddenly 

« 

• Friend. t Compaiion. % This word inliroates that tliey will each consent to what (he 

other prcu>o»es. * i The flower of the ▼5koo!5, 1 A sign of the aodiac. .IT This word 

intimates that the si .ht of each other would produce laughter. 
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formed,) and not from any motii^es of self-interest, as might be 
supposed. The cast does not prevent a bramhun and a sh5ddr& 
from entering into such an alliance. 

When a Hindoo wishes to remove the doubts of a person who 
suspects his want of affection, he sometimes takes ahotcoal^ and, 
looking on the other, lets it lie on his arm, burning bis flesh, till 
the other entreats him to take itoffi* 



The Bengalee towns are not divided into streets, but into divisi- 
ons of east, west, north, south, and middle. In one part the Hin- 
doos reside, in another Mflsijlraans, in another native Portuguese. 
The Hindoo part is subdivided, and the different parts contain bram- 
hiins, kaist'hus, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, husband- 
men, potters, &c. These divisions are not very exactly observed, 
though in large tbwns the names and something of this custom may 
be perceived. 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, if 
one should strike another, the person injured appeals to the specta- 
tors, and taking hold of their feet, says, "You are witnesses that 
he struck me.** Some of the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become 
witnesses, say, **Ah! dotft *ouch our feet;** or, the injured party 

A % 
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takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and ties it in a 
knot, saying, ** You are witness that he struck me.** 

All the Hindoo large towns contain market-places (bazars); some 
contain several. These market-places have many shops called Moo- 

dee-dokanus, at which a variety of things are sold, as rice, split 
pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, earthen ware, lamps, 
fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, treacle, betle, &c. There are sepa- 
rate shops for wood, salt, cloth, Earthen ware, brass utensils, rice, 
pease, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. The 
bankers sell kourees, try and change money, buy and sell old orna- 
ments, &c. The moodee and confectioners' shops are most numer- 
ous,. The Hindoo shops are mostly of mud, but in very large towns 

many are of brick. 

Besides these shops, where things are daily exposed for sale, the 
Hindoos have also market-days (hatiis). The sellers and buyers 

sometimes assemble in an open plain ; but in general they are held 
in market-places. The noise in a market-place in England is com- 
paratively little; but the noise of the Bengalee hatii may be heard 
at half a mile distance, as though a thousand voices were sounding 
at once. 



The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies with their public fairs, 
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and in consequence vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
buy a horse^ or other things brought for sale^ at the same time« 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption sell the 
cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow : Rice, per mun,* 12 anas ; 
wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 8 anas ; pease, 6 anas ; salt, three roopees ; 
mustard oil^ 5 roopees; clarified butter, 10 roopees ; sugar, 4 roo- 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 6 anas per sar ; nutmegs, 
16 roopees per sar ; milk, 1 miin and half, per roopee ; curds^ dit- 

to; butter, 10 anas a sar; bread SO loaves (8sars) the roopee. Ifive 
Stocky a milch cow, 5 roopees ; a calf, one year old, 12 anas ; a good* 
bullock, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 roopees ; a milch bufFaloe, SO roopees ; a* 
ram, 12 anas; a common sheep, 8 anas; a he-goat^ 8 anas; a milch 
goat, 1 roopee ; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas ; fowls, 50, geese, 1, 
and ducks, 10, the roopee ; fish, per mun, 12 anas ; a turtle, 5 anas ;t 

eggs, 100 the roopee ; pigs, middling size, 8 anas each; a good Ben* 
gal horse (tatoo,) 16 roopees ; a wild deer, 1 roopee ; a turkey,§ from 
4 to 6 roopees ; a peacock^lj; S anas ; rabbits, 8 anas a pair ; porcu- 



* A m&D is ftboat 80 poands ; 40 An make one m&n ; a roopee is Si. 8d. ; an ana, 2d. 
t The common river turtle is frequetitljr caught by, the line. Some bramhQns eat it, 

I Wild peacocks are Tery nameroas in some parts of Bengal, 

§ Tarkies are no where mf t with far from Calcutta unless carried by Eoropeans. 

AaS 
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pines,* 6 anas a piece ; a boy, S roopees; and a girl, 8 roopees.*!*— • 
It ought to be observed, however, respecting the above prices, that 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta things are much dearer. In the 
district of Dinagepore many articles of pf ime necessity are very 
cheap. 

The coins which circulate ia Bengal are, the gold-mohur, value 
16 roopeesj half-mohurs, quarter-mdhurs, two roopees and one roo* 
peeTgold pieces ;) roopees, half roopees, quarter roopees, half quarter 
foopees, and one ana pieces (silver) ; copper pisas, three and a half 
of which pass for an ana, half pisas, and quarter pisas ; and shells 
called kourees ; 5760 of the latter sell for a roopee. These kourees 
are brought from the Maldive islands. Labourers among the na- 
tive masters are paid daily in kourfees; the daily market expences 
are paid with these shells, and they are given in alms to beggars^ 
as well as used on ether occasions. A shop-keeper as stoutly refuses 

a kouree with a hole in it, as another man does a counterfeit roo- 
pee. The gold and silver coin are very frequently counterfeited. 
The coiner is not, however, punished with death. 

* The flesh of this anlcnal is offered up in the shraddhii, and eaten both by bramh&ns and sho&drSs. 

t "Boys and girls for doracsllc senrltude, are frequently bought and sold in some pnria of Bengal. I'hey 
•re always the children of parents who know not how to maintain them ; and they are treated, in general, I 
believe, with great hamauity. When thej grow np, they frcq uenlly run awaj, and are seldom sought 

after. • 
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Tlie Hindoa women are excessively foad of ornarQents, which 
they fasten on the head, hair, forehead, ears, nose, necki arms; 
wrists, fingers^ waist, ancles, and toes. That on the forehead, is 
fasteoed with wax ; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. When thieves break into a house in the night, 
they frequently tear these nose-rings off, as they arc about to 
decamp with the plunder, while the women are asleep. This 

partiality to ornaments is not however confined to females : rings 
on the wrists are very common amongst boys, and silver and gold 
rings on the fingers are almost universally seen on the hands of the 
men, rich and poor. Servants and labourers very commonly 

wear rings ; and where a silver one cannot be raised, a brass ofne 
supplies its place* 



The following description of Hindoo femalei, though written 
respecting those living in another part of India, is so just that I 
have thought it right to copy it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of 
our best writers on Hindoo manners and customs. ''Till their 

thirtieth year, they are stout and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the nations of Eu- 
rope. E-irly marriage, labour, and diseases, exhaust their constitu- 
tions before the regular time of decay. They are lively, active, and 
tractable ; possess great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; em- 
ploy florid expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images ; ne- 
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ver carry any thing into eiFect till after mature deliberation ; are 
inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse ; have a fickle in- 
constant disposition ; make promises with great readiness, yet sel^ 
dom perform them ; are importunate in their requests, but ungrate- 
ful when they have obtained their end ; behave in a cringing obse- 
quious manner when they fear any one, but are haughty and in- 
solent when they gain the superiority ; and assume an air of calm- 
ness and composure when they acquire no satisfaction for an injury, 
but are malicious and irreconcileable when they find an opportunity 
of being revenged. I was acquainted with many families who 
had ruined themselves with law-suits, because they prefened the 
gratification of revenge to every consideration of prudence." 

The Hindoo writers are sometimes very singular in their com- 
parisons, as well as in their taste. A woman is said to move very 
elegantly when she walks like a goose or an elephant ; a man is 
described as very handsome, when his face is like the full-moon ; 
the eyes are considered as very beautiful if they are like those of a 
deer; the eye-brows are praised if they are like a bow; the thighs 
and legs are commended if they are taper like the snout of an ele- 
phant ; a handsome waist must be like that of a lion ; or, I should 
suppose, like that of an ancient European old maid, when she had 
been completely laced in. The teath are very beautiful when like 
the seeds of the pomegranate ; the nose, when like the beak of a 
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parrot ; the hands and feet, when like the water-lily ; the hair, when 
black as a cloud ; the chin, when it resembles a mangoe ; the lips, 
Mrhen like the fruit talakoocbu« 



The Hindoos say respecting a water spout, that the elephants of 
the god Indru are drinking ; the rainbow they call Ramii's bow ; 
a .whirlwind is caused by aerial beings called pislrachus. They 
say that thunder is occasioned by Indru's hurling-his thunderbolts 
.at the rakshus&s, who come to drink the water of the clouds, and 
that the lightning arises from the sparks of these thunderbolts. 
Some say, that the ring round the moon arises from the splendour of 
the planets (gods), who sit there as the counsellors of Chfindru (the 

moon). 

On many occasions the Hindoos reproach the 'gods : When it 
thunders terribly, respectable Hindoos say, *'Oh ! — th6 gods arc 
giving us a bad day;" the lowest orders say, "The rascally god« 
are dying.**- ' During heavy rain, a woman of respectable cast fre^ 
quently says, ** Let the gods perish ; my clothes are all wet." A 
tnan of low cast says, '' These rascally gods are sending more rain^! 

When a Hindoo is guilty of common swearing, he says, " If I 
lie, let me endur,e all the sorrow you would endure if I were to 
die ;" but this oath is wrapped up in three words, •« Eat your head.'* 
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Another says, "Touching your body, I say this." « Dohaee Gun- 
ga !" is another oath ; the meaning of which is, **From such a 
falsehood preserve me Gunga." " If I speak a falsehood, let me be 
esteemed a rascal.'* '* If I have done so and so, I will eat my 
child's head." "If I have committed such an action, let me be a 
leper." " If I have done this, let me not see this night." ** If I 
have gone to such a place, let me become a chundalu," &c. &c. 

« 

When a Hindoo sneezes,* any person who may be present, says, 
" Live,'* and the sneezer adds, "With you." When he gapes, the ga- 
per snaps his thumb and finger, and repeats the name of some god, 
as Ramu ! Ramu ! If he should neglect this, he commits a sin as 
great as the murder of a bramhun. When a person falls, a spectator 

says, " Get up.*' If he should not say this, he commits a great sim 

Crits oj Calcutta. These consist of fish-women, confectioners, 
ear-cleaners, men who take up things from wells, cow-doctors, 
quacks, biTsket-makers ; sellers of fruit, butter-milk,*|» matches, oil, 
tooth-powder, wood, pounded charcoal to light pipes, the betle-nut, 
the juice of the date tree, womens' ornaments ; Hindoo and Musol- 
tnan mendicants, &c. 

* Sneeung after ticknefls is dectared to be » sign of conTalercenc^ 

t Thiflotxbt to b^caUed wbejj^ fur it is far more like whejr than English batter-nilk* 
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Use of the /oe^.— *It is remarkable to 'what excellent uses the toes 
are applied in this country. In England, it is hard to say whether 
they are of any use whatsoever. A man could certainly walk and 
ride without them ; and these are the principal purposes to which 
the feet are applied in Europe. But here the toes are second-hand 
fingers : they are called the '* feet-fingers" in Bengalee. In his own 
house a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten tlie clog to his feet 
by means of a button which slips betwixt the two middle toes. 
The taylor, if he does not thread his needle, certainly twists his 
thread with them ; the cook holds his knife with his toes while he 
cuts fish, vegetables, &c. for the dinner; the joiner, the weaver, &c. 
could not do without them, and almost every naiive has twenty 
different uses for the toes. It is true, I have heard of a maimed 
sailor in England writing with his toes, which is raiher more than 
<Wjat I have seen done in this country ; but yet, this is only ano- 
ther proof of what might be done, even with the toes, if necessity 
should arise to make us set our wits- as well as our toes to work. 



<^ 



\ 



J perphring c^^e.—- The astrologer (doivugnu) looking at a sick 
Hindoo, says, he is under the influence of such an evil star: he 
ought to perform the worship of the nine planets. A bramhfin ex- 
amines his case and says, he is suffering for the sins of a former 
birth : there is no remedy. ^ A physician feels his pulse, and says, 
This man has got <i fev^r ; he ought to take some medicine. 

Bb 
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The Hindoos make ink with cooimon soot and the water ia which 
burnt rice has been soaked. Another kind is n)ade with oil lamp- 
black, and the water in which burnt rice has been soaked. Both 
these kinds are very inferior. A third sort is made with amiilukee,* 
and huree-tuke^,! which are steeped in water placed in an iron pan. 
After these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then placed in the 
sun, where it is now and then stirred for two or three days: the 
maker next puts some pounded s5haga:|: into it ; and then it is ready 
for use. When the Hindoos write upon the leaves of the talu tree,, 
they use ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it 

Hindoos never go across a rope which ties an animal, nor across. 

the shadow of a bramhiJn, or an image. This is a rule laid dowiv 

in one of the shastrus, without any reason being assigned for it. 

r We may suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bram* 

hun or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a proper reve* 
i rence in the minds of the people. 

I ' . 

Natural Curiosities. The insect called the firc«fly exhibits a beau- 

tiful appearance in this country in a dark evening. When a vast 
number of these flies settle on the branches of a tree, they illuminate 

* Etnblic vjfobalai). t TeUow nyroMia. | Bon» 
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the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing effects in na« 
turc. — ^The birds'-nests hanging on trees are some of the most curi- 
ous productions of instinct I have ever witnessed. One kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the talii tree, contains a long 
entrance to the middle room, and at the top of that the nest, in- 

closed and supported by a belt. Another kind is like the common 
nests, but has actually a trap door to it, which the bird lifts up with 
its beak as it enters, and which falls ddwn of its own accord after 
the bird has flown out. Another kind of hanging nest, equally if 
not more curious, is made with fine moss and hair, and inclos€fd in 
large leaves, actually sewed together by the bird* with a kind of thread 
as though done by a taylor. — The hornef, bee, and wasp, in this 

country, often make their nests in trees, though they are to be found 

« 

also ia other situations. One species of ants also makes very large 
nests in trees. The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadooru, are 
very numerous in many parts of Bengal; and devour some kinds of 
fruits in such a manner as to leave scarcely any thing for the owner. 
— Some pools in this country are so fuH of leeehes thai it is dangerous 
to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most painful and ludicrous 
effects taking place on the bodies of persons who happened to descend 

into these pools. 

* 

Amongst all the other singulai'acts of religious merit performed 

• The taylor bird. 
6 b 3 
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by the Hindoos, that of teaching parrots to repeat the name of ^ 
god is o.\z of the most singular. It is considered as bringing great 
benefits both on the teacher and his scholar. The parrot gets to 
heaven, and so does its master. Numbers of Hindoos, particularly 
on a morning and evening, may be seen in the streets walking 
>about with parrots in their hands, and "repealing aloud to them 
-^^Radha-Krishnu, Radhu-KrishnO, Krishnu, Krishnfi, Radba, Ra- 
dha,'' or ** Shivu-Doorga," or *' Kalee-turaou.*'* Some are thus 
employed six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parro^ 
has learnt his lesson. Tlie merit lies in having repeated X\\t name 
of a god so great a number of limes. 

* Another act of merit, among the Hindoos^ is that of reading a 
book, even though the person should not understand it. The love 

of learning for its own sake is unknown in Bengal; a Hindoo, if he 
applies to learning, always does it to get roopees — or heaven. When 

a Hindoo opens one of the shastrus, or even an account book, he 
makes a bow to the book. M shop-keeper, when he is about to ba- 
lance his books, uncertain how'tlie balance will fall, makes a vow to 
some god, that if by his favour he should not find himself in debt, 
he will presen^t to him some oiferings. 

The music^of the Hindoos is as rude as the antiquity of their 

. •Thati9,**Kalee,saFi:.* 
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mantiers and custottia might lead us to expect Yet I once sv$ 
(what -the maa himself perhaps thought an improvement) a Hiadoo 
playing oa a common flute with his nose. Some Hindoos, who have 
only one child, fast a whole day if they hear a flute played in the 
day time. The cause of this superstitious practice I have not bpen 
able to discover. ' 

When a sum of money or any thing else has been stolen from s 
house,..4tnd it is pretty certain that some person of the house is the 
thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb nails of all the 
persons in the house, and the name of the thief becomes legible on 
the nail of the offender ! - ' , 

Boati. In some places persons are ferryed across rivers in boats 
made of excavated trees. Two or three of these, fastened together^ 
with a matted roof, make a tolerably commodious boat. 

Hindoo Compliments. The most fulsome panegyric accompanies 
the addresses of a Hindoo to hi^ superior. I give a specimen: ^'Sir, 
you are Holiness incarnate." **0! Sir, your name is gone all over 

the country ; yea from country to country." V*As a Benefactor you 

» 

are. like KiirnnQ.*** ** You are equal to Yoodhist'hiruf in your re- 

* XAinnK, the brother of Yoodfaist*hir&, was tery famoot for bis liberality. 

t Kiog Yoodlibt1iir& is on all oocatioas meotiooed as a panon the moat teaacious oRf truth of any Hindoo 
tkat ever li? ed, and yet be was lent to bell for lying. 
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gard to truth." ** You have overcome all your passions." "You 
are golden-tongued." *' You speak sweet words." "You shew 
due respect to all." " You are a sea of excellent qualities." " You 
are devoted to the service of your guardian deity." " You are the 
father and mother of bramhijns, cows and women.'* 

« 

When two Hindoos meet, after a short absence^ the inferior first 
attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, which the latter pre- 
vents. They then clasp each other in the -arms, and move their 
^ beads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and af4,erwards ask of 
each other's welfare. The inferior replies, "Through your favour 
I continue well ;" or, one says to the other, "Say — is all well ?" The 
other replies " As you command ; all is well." Or he asks, " How ? 
Is the house well ?" meaning the family. When a hramhun happens 
to sit near another bramhfin, a stranger, he asks, if he is speaking to 
an inferior, " What cast are you ?" The other replies, " I am a 
bramhun." "To which line of bramhuns do you belong r" " I am 
a rarhee bramhCn." " Of what family ?" " Of the family of Vish- 
noo*t'hakoor.''* 



The Mfisiilmans, in many of their customs, act the very reverse 
ef the Hindoos: the Hindoos bathe with their faces towards the 



* Soia« famillcst for a noaiber of generationi, »re CftUed bj the nanties of diitiogaiihed aaeettori^ 
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ctftt or north ; the Mfisultnans, looking towards the west ;— the Hin* 
doos wear white clothes; the Musolmans blue;— -the Hindoos leave 
a lock of hair behind, but the Muaulmans shave the whole head ;— » 
the Hindoos cannot perforin any religious ceremonies till their ears 
have been bored ; the Musiilmans do not bore the ears at all :— -the 
Hindoos wear necklaces, the Mosnlmans universally avoid them ;-^-' 
the latter will not place their food on a dish in the same way the 
Hindoos do ;— ^they eat those kinds of food which are particularly 
forbidden to the Hindoos ;-^a Hindoo never eats with bis head ca« 
vered, but a Musuhnan is^ scrupulous to have his head covered when 
be eats;-««^the Musulmans do not wash after eatings which* the Hin- 
doos are very careful to do ;— *the Hindoo weddings take place in the 

Bight ; the Musulman weddings in the day. Some of these circuna- 
stances are no doubt accidental, but others are probably done with 
design, to prevent the two casts from mixing. The Musulmans, in 
very many things, have however greatly approximated towards the 
Hindoos, and though they do not like each other, yet the ancient 
antipathy is greatly lessened : the Musulmans crowd with the ut- 
most eagerness to idolatrous shews, and numbers are actually em* 
ployed to sing: aad dance before the idols. 



A bramnua may eat food which has been defiled without 
knowledge; or that which, in case of doubt, he purifies bf spriak 
Uog water upon i^ or that which, is. commended by othexi*. 
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Schools. Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain schoolt 
for teaching children to write and cast accounts. Hindoo chil* 
dren learn their letters by writing them, never by pronouncing the 
alphabet^ as in Europe. About the age of five years a child goes 
to school. At first he writes the letters with chalk on the ground; 
next on the leaf, of the talu tree, with a pen made with a reed. 
Next he writes on a plantain leaf. He first makes the simple let« 
ters; then the compounds^ then the names of men, villages, animals, 
&c. and then the figures. While employed in writing on talu leaves, 
all the scholars stand up twice a day, with an elder boy as their 
guide, and repeat the table.% ascending from kourees to gQndas, 

from gundas to voorees, from voorees to punus, and from punfis to 
kahunus. During school hours they also, write on the talu leaf the 
strokes by which these numbers are defined. They next comn^it 
to memory an addition table, and count from one to a hundred. 
After this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums in additi- 
on and subtraction of money j multiplication, and then reduction, of 
money, measures, &c. The Hindoo measures are all reducible to 
the weight?, beginning with rutee% and ending with munus. The 
elder boys learn the forms of writing letters, agreements, &c,-— The 
Hindoo schools begin early In the morning and continue till nine or 
ten ; then the scholars go home for half an hour to eat; they return 
about three, and stay till evening. The Bengalee school- masfers 
punish with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree ; some- 
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tim€s the truant is compelled to stand on one leg holding up a brick 
in ?ach hand, or to have his arms stretched out, till he is completely 
tired. 'these school-masters are generally respectable shoiWrus, 
but in some instances ihey are branihuns. Their allowance is very** 
small : when children first go to school, about a penny a month and 
one day's provisions are given to tl>e master. . When they write 
on the palm leaf, two-pence a month is given ; after this, as the boys 
advance in leaniing, four-pence and eight-pence. ^ 

Shews. The Hindoos make shews of learned cows, of bears, 

monkies,. large goats, gods and other images, little men, &c. A cast 
called vajees perform different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. 
They travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying for a few days or 
weeks in one place. They make a kind of encampment ; their 
huts are made with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos and brought 
upon the ground like the sides of a roof. 

Letters. — The following is a specimen of a Bengalee letter of in- 
vitation to a festival : 

Mt?T?lm ^^ ^tc^ 3i5j^xr?1 5(^^f\5-'? ^tcv5 33ifiR-ii ^ssni TC*tn 

C c 
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Translation. 

Shree Shree Huree. 
My Preserver. 
I Ram-M5hun*davu-*shurmuau, who am supported by thee, with 
respect make this request :. 

On Friday the I7th of Ashwinu will be the dewy season festival. 
You will please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the image^ 
and partake of the offerings three days. By this letter I invite you. 
This, 14th Ashwinu. 



Letter from a Mother to ker Son. 

Shree Shree Ramu. 
My Protector, 

To the fortunate Huree-nat'hu-bundyopadhyayu, my son morii 
beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as 
follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such blessings rest 
on thee. More particularly; I am happy in always thinking of thy 
prosperity. I received thy letter, and am become acquainted with 
its contents. I received one hundred roopees which you sent by 
Ram-Mohun-sanu; and have expended it in the manner directed, as 
you will perceive. 
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You write, that your employer does not give you leave to be ab- 
sent, and that therefore you cannot come to be present at the fes- 
tival of Shree Shree Eeshwurea.* This is very strange. It is now al- 
most three years since you went from home. You are my only son ; 
' I am constantly full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must speak 
to your employer, that he may without fail let you come to the 
festival, otherwise before the festival I shall come all the way to see 
you. What more shall I write? 

The Answer. 
Shree Shree Doorga. 

I Huree-nat'lm-davu-shurmunu, your servant, bowing innumera- 
ble times, respectfully write. Through your blessing, my present 
and my future happiness are secure. 

I received your letter, and am become acquainted with the par- 
ticulars ; but you do not write what things are prepared for the 
worship of Shree Shree EeshwQree: please to order it to be written. 
You write, that unless I come to the festival, you will come even 
thus far to see me. What can 1 do ? My employer does not grant 
me leave to come ; he is a very wicked fellow. He drinks spirits. 
I dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence. Who knows 
but he may be angry. Therefore I write. Be not on any account 



The goddtti Doorgn it here nnderitood, tfaoDfl;h the word EefthwSree fignifiei merely a goddeis. 

C c S 
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anxious about me. I am well in every respect. As soon as I get 
leave, I .will hasten home. This^ 

Directions upon the above three lefters.-^l. To my supporter Ra- 
mfi-charunu-biindyopadbyayu Mnhashuyn's excellent feet, I write 

this. 2. To the fortunate Huree-nat'hii-bundyopadhyayu, iny son, 
more beloved than mv own life. Lonor Jjfe to thee. To thee I 
write as follows. 3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess ShreJ- 
IMutee, to. your water-lily-like feet,, possessed of the fortune of 
Shre}. 

Before the entrance of Europeans into India there was no post. 

Letters, &c. were always sent to a distance by private messengers. 

The native merchants and others are however now very glad to 

avail themselves of the post, by which mercantile tiansactions are 

so txce^dinorlv facilitated^ 

Fortune-tellers. — These are the doivujnii bramhuns. They go 
from house to house, proposing to tell fortunes. Sometimes they 
stop a person in the street, and tell him som« melancholy news, 
as, that he will not live long. The poor superstitious Hindoo, firm^ 
ly believing that these people can read the fate of a man in tlie 
palm of his hand, or in the motion of the stars, and that they can 
avert disasters by cerwdin cerenwnies, gives them his money. By 
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sucli means as these the doivujnQ bramhuns get a scanty mainte* 

nance. So credulous are the Hindoos, and so firmly do they 

beheve in the efficacy of muntrus, thut charms may be seen on the 
aim, neck, waist, or leg, of ahnost every person. you meet. 

Songs. — The sonq;s of the Hindoos, sung by individuals on boats 
and in the streets, as well as those sung at religious festivals, are in* 
tolerably offensive to a modest person. .This disposition to lewdness 
appears in almost all the customs of the Hindoos : when men are 
en^ployed about the most trifling coBcerns^ as to pull a piece of tim- 
ber, or any other bulky substance along, they animate each other by 
vociferating certain sounds, some of which are disgustingly obscene. 
—I give a specimen of one or two of their most innocent songs, 
a$ exhibiting a part of their public manners. 



SONGS. 

By a disappointed Worshipper. Addressed to Doorga, 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma !* wilt thou shew thy father's qualities jf 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivu); 

Thou art merciful — -the destroyer of fear — 



Ma, mother, t Doorga is coniidere^ m the daughter of the mouotaia Hinalily^ Himli •ignifiei cold. 
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Thy name h Tara,* why art thou then so cruel to thy disciple? 
O Ma! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, and 

givest it sorrow. 
Being a Mother, how canst thou be so cruel ! 
Looking with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and holiness to 

tliy forlorn (one), 
Loosing me fruin the bonds of this world, save. 



Another, by a forsaken Mistress. 

In this unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes ; 
Sweet in the mouth, but hollow like a cucumber. 
Giving me the moon in my hand,t only sorrow surrounds me. 
As the end approaches, sorrow increases ; seeing and hearing I am 

become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 



JnothcT, by a lover to hit Mistresi. 



Why, full of wrath, do you not examine? 
Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me? 
If you are out of my sight for a minute, 



* Tara, taTiour. t The meaning of this ia^ I thought 1 had obtained f omethiDg «o&deil«l| but 

I an OTerwheloied in disappointment 
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I die of grief; I consider this minute one hundred yoogus.* 
As the bird Chatukii sips no water but that of the clouds^ 
And without this water dies— so am I towards thee. 
Chorus. Why, full of wrath,. &c.. 



Another, Krishnu and the Milk-maids. 

He, on whose feet Brumha meditates, and worships with the wa- 
ter-lily; he who is the riches of G6luku,| the milk-maids of Vrujfi 
seek as a cow-herd. 

Oil ! beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the flute-play- 
ing (Krishnu). Ye foolish milk-maids ; ye know him not. Burning 
Avith the pains of absence, and reduced to distress, you. will wander 
up and down weeping for Govindu (Krishnu). 

See ! He whose excellencies excite Narudu, overcome with love, 
to sing ; Shivu to dance; Doorga to clap her hands; Nundee to beat 
his cheeks ;J the tygers skin to fall from Shivu's back, and at hear- 
ing the sound of whose name, Huree, lluree, the top of Koilasu trem- 
hies; — (this Krishnu) the milk-maids of Vruju call, day and night, 

• Ths sStsil yocg5\ was i,79BfiO0 y^ari. f GolRkS is the lieaTca of KriahnS. 

i A sound of joy produced by striking the cheek with the thumb. 
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. by the name of the butter-stealcr.* Chorus, Oh ! beloved Radha I 
for this fault, &c. 

O beloved! (Radha), that Krishnii, the mark of whose foot is 
impressed on millions of holy places, as Guya, Gunga, &c. ; from 
the hairs of whose body, Indrfi, Yumu, Sagurii, Prit'hivco,| &c. 
arose; and whose tupushyai, the gods, descending in chariots, per- 
form with fasting ; this Krishnu, to appease thy anger, thou causedst 
to fall at thy feet;}: in the wilderness of Nikoonja. Chorus. Oh ! 
beloved Radha ! for this faulty &c« 

Dhroovfl, the moonee, became a yogee, to obtain the dust of his. 
feet, who caiiie and laid hold of thine ; he whom Brumha and all 
the gods desire, is in your eyes a common man. Hear, O beloved, 
he, putting his garment over bis neck, spoke 'to thee with sweet 
words. You knew him not ; but you will know at last. Chorus, 
Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this fault, &c, 

* Kmhn% is cht rged with stealing batter imm the houses of ihe Dflk>meD> when a boj. 
1 The earth. | On one occasion Krishna fell at Radha's feet to remove her jeatoasy. 
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SECTION VIII. 



Illustrations of Scripture from Hindoo Manners and Customs, 

Genesis xv. 2, " And Abram said, what wHt thou give me, seeing 
I go childless ?" The anxiety of Jewish parents to obtain 
children was not greater ,than that of the Hindoos^ as the 

reader will perceive in several parts of this work : amongst 
them the want of children renders all other blessings of no 
. esteem* 

4 

Genesis xvi. 3. " And Sarai, Abram*s wife, took Hagar, her maid, 
and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife." There 
are instances of Hindoo women, when barren, consenting 
to their husband's marrying a second wife for the sake of 
children. Second marriages on this account, without the 
consent of wives, are very common. 

ft 

Genesis xviii. 4. ** Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. And he 
stood by them under the tree; and- they did eat." Nothing 
is more common in this country than to see travellers and 
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guests eating under the shade of trees. Even feasts are ne-* 
ver held in houses. The house of a Hindoo serves the pur- 
poses of sleeping and cooking, and of shutting up the wo- 
men. It is not used as a sitting or a dining-room. 

Genesis xxiv. 4. *' Thou shall go unto my country and to my kin- 
dred,, and take a wife unto my son Isaac.** A young, person in 
Bengal is like Isaac ; he has nothing to do in the choice of 
his wife. Parents employ others to seek wives for their sons.. 
Sec the article on marriage. 

Genesis xxiv. 11. ** The time that vromen go out to draw water."' 
In Bengal it is the universal practice for the women to go 
to pools and rivers to fetch water. .Companies of four, six^, 
ten, or more, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
fietch water with the pitchers resting on their sides. Women 
frequently carry water home on their return from bathings 

Genesis xxiv. 33. *'I will* not eat until I have told mine errand." 
Abranihun sometimes goes to a house, sits down, and re- 
fuses to eat till he has obtained the object he has in view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. "And they blessed Rebekah, and' said unto her, 
Thou art our sister : be thou the mother of thousands of mil- 
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lions/' &c. Similar addresses to a daughter when she is 
going from her father's house to live with her husband arc 
very common among the Hindoos ; as, *' Be thou the mo. 
ther of a son." *' Be thou the wife of a king/' &c^ 

Genesis xxviii. I 8. " Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it/' The bram- 
huns anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, and 
some anoint them with sweet-scented oils. 

Gtnesh xxix. 19. ** Jacob loved Rachel; and said, I will serve thcc 
seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter." One of 
the Hindoo lawgivers, Vruhusputee, says, A person may be- 
come a slave on account of love,^ or to obtain a wife. 

Genesis xxix. So. ** It must not be so done in our country, to*give 
the younger before the first-born." The Hindoos always 
scrupulously avoid if possible marrying a younger son or a 
younger daughter before the elder. The words of Laban. 
are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a subject. 



Genesis xxxv. 2. ** Put away the strange gods ; be clean, and 
change your garments," A Hindoo considers those clothes 
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defiled in which he has been employed in busi^css^ and al- 
ways changes them, before eating or worship. 

Genesis xliii. 24. " The man brought the men into JosepVs house^ 
and gave them water, and they washed their feet." This 
is exactly the way in which the Hindoos treat a guest. As 
soon as he enters, one of th« fi.rst civilities is the presenting 
of water to wash his feet. So indispensible is this, that 

water to wash the feet makes a part of the oflferings to aa 



image. 



Genesis xliii. 32. '* They set on for hira by himself, and for then* 
by themselves, and for the Egyptians by themselves : be- 
cause the Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews; 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians.'^ Amongst the 
Hindoos only persons of the same cast will eat cooked food 
• together. Different casts will not eat food cooked in the 
same earthen vessel ; yea, if a person of another cast touch 
a cooking vessel it is thrown away. They will eat (like the 
Ei^ypiians with the IJebrews) in the same house, but the 
food must be cooked separately. 

Genesis xlv. , £2. " To all of them he gave changes of raiment.'' 
At the close of a feast, the Hindoos, among the pre.sents to 
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th« guests, commoQiy give new garments, or chatlges of rai- 
ment. 



GtHCsi* xlvii. 19. " Buy us and our land for bread." In times of 
famine in this country thousands of children have been sold 
to prevent their perishing. , 

Exodu9 iii. 5. " Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
wbereon thou standest is holy ground." The natives of 
Bengal never go into their own houses, or into the houses 
of others, with their shoes on, but always leave them at the 
doon It would be a great affront not to attend to this 
mark of respect in visiting. 



Exodus xiii. 2. " Sanctify unto me all the first-born of man and 
6f beast.** The Hindoos frequently make a vow, and devote 
to an idol the first-born of a goat or of a man. Tluv let 
the goat run wild as a consecrated animal. A child thus 
devoted has a lock of hair separated, and this lock of hair, 
at the time appointed, is cut off, and laid near the idol 1 Sam. 
i. 11. ** If thou wilt give unto thine hand-maid a man-child, 
I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life.*' The 
Hindoo women sometimes pray to Gunga for children, and 
promise to devote the first-born to her. Children thus de- 
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voted are cast into the Ganges, but are mostly «aved by 
the friendly hand of some stranger. 

Exodus xix. 13, An interdiction very similar to that in the latter 

part of this verse is common among the Hindoos, before 
many of their ceremonies. 

Exodus xxxii. 5. ** Aaron made proclamation and said — To*mor- 

# •» 

row is a feast to the Lord. Before a religious ceremony or 
festival, the officiating bramhfin, or an appointed person, per- 
forms what is called sunkiilpu, saying, "To-morrow, or on 
such a day will be performed such a ceremony." 

Exodus xxxii. 19. '* And the dancing." Dancing l>efore the idol takes 
place at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast. 

Leviticus vi. 13. ^* The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar; 
it shall never go out," A sagniku bramhun keeps the fire 
which w^as kindled at the time of his investiture with the 
^ poita, and never suRers it to go out, using the same fire at 
his wedding, and in all his burnt offerings, till at last, after 
his death, his body is burnt with it. 

Numbers v. 17--24. *'The priest shall take holy water/' &c. This 
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, eu^tom will be fouod illustrated in the jiccount of one of the 

* 

trials by ordeal, volume ii. page S 10* 

Numbers \\. 18. *' The Nazarite shall shave the head." The Hin- 
doos, when they make a vow, keep their hair for the term 
of the vow, and then shave it off at the place where the 
vow was made. 

Numbers 7ix\\, 6^ "Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse me 
this people; for they are too mighty for me.'' Many sto- 
ries are given in the Hindoo pooranus of kings employing 
moonees to cur^e their enemies when too powerful for them* 

Deuteronomy xi. 10. " Where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 
it with thy foot." The Bengalee jantu for watering the 

land happily iliustrates this passage. See vol. iv, p. 85. 

Deuteronomy xxiii. 10. *^ He shair not come within the camp * Hin- 
c^os in a state of uncleanness are interdicted from feasts, &c. 

Diuleronomy xxv. 4. •* Thou shalt not mu2zle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn." This method of separating* the corn 

from the ear is common all over Bengal. Some muzzle the 
ox at these times and others do not. This is regulated hy 
the different dispositions of farmers.. See vol. iv. p. 84* 
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Joshua vi, 18, 19. "And ye, in any wise keep yourselves from the 
accursed thing. But all the gold and silvtr^ m\^ vessels of 
brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord." The Hin- 
doos will take from any cast, however degraded, gold, silver, 
&c. but to receive food, garments. &c« from them would 
be considered as a great degradation, 

Joshua XV. 8. ** And the border went up by the valley of the son 
of Hinnom/' It is common in this country to add to the 
name of a person the son of such a person, as **Hear, Ram- 
chuiun*s father!" ** O Doorga's mother, come here/' 

Judges I. 19. '*They had chariots of iron." Iron chariots are spo- 
ken of in the Hindoo works on the arts, as used in war. 



Judges iv. 5. ** And she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah.'' 
It is common for Hindoos to plant trees in the names of 
themselves and friends ; and some religicus mendicants live 
under trees for a considerable time at once. 



1 Samuel ix. 7. "Then said Saul to his servant, But, behold, if we 
go, what shall we bring the man ? for the bread \i spent in 
our vessels, and there is not a present to bring to the man 
of GT)d : what have we?'* It is very common in Bengal for 
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a person who wants to ask a favour of a superior to take a 
present in Ws' hand. These presents frequently consist of 
fruits, or sweetmeats. If they are not accepted, the feelings 
of the giver are greatly wounded. A story illustrating the 
power of presents may be seen in vol. ii. page 121. The 
making of presents to appease a superior is also very com- 
mon in Bengal. 

1 Samuel xvii. 10. "•! defy the armies of Israel." Certain reproachful 
words, it appears, were used betwixt Hindoo combatants in 
the commencement of an engagement, in their ancient wars. 
See vol. ii. page S89. 

1 Samuel xvii. 43* ** The Philistine cursed David by his gods.'' A 
Hindoo sometimes, in a fit of anger, says to his enemy ** The 
goddess Kalee shall devour thee." ** May Doorga destroy 
thee.'* 

I Samuel XK. 50. *'Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman.'*— i 
A Hindoo often reproaches another, in some such words as 
these : " Thou son of a loose woman :" ** Thou son of a bes:- 

gar woman.'* ^ 



I Samuel xx\v. 12. ** The Lord judge between me and* thee.'' Wheft 
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one Hindoo is complaining to another of' an act of injustice^ 
he frequently says, ** God will judge between us ;" or '' The 
gods will judge between us/ or " Mother Kalee will judge/* 

H Samuel y'u 14. "David danced,*^ Dancing is considered as a re* 
ligious ceremony among the Hindoos. 

2 Samuel \Vu 18. ** Sat before the Lord." When a Hindoo wants a 
favour of a superior^ he goes and sits down in silence in his 
presence ; or if he solicit some favour, as a child, or riches,. 
&c. of a god, he goes and^sits down in the presence of an 
idol, and remains in a waiting posture, or performs jupu, that is^ 
repeats the name of the god, counting the beads in his neck- 
kce. 

a Samuel xi. 2. '* And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that Da- 
vid arose from off his bed, and walked upon the roof of the 
king's house/' It is common in this coflntry to sleep in 
an afternoon. The roofs of all brick houses are flat ; and 
it is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of a 
Bengal town, and women and others may be seen (at all 
hours) fetching water from these pools, and bathing in them. 
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2 Samuel xi. 9. " Uriah slept at the door of the king's house, with 
all the servants of his lord." Servants and others very ge- 
nerally sleep on the veranda and at the door of their master's 
house in Bengal, 

2 Samuel xii. 20. '* Then David arose from the eanh, and washed, 
and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and came 
into the house of the Lord, and worshipped/* Bathing, 

anointing the body with oil, and changing clothes, are, among 
the Hindoos, constantly the first outward signs of coming out 
of a state of mourning, sickness, &c. 

2 Samuel xiii. 31. *'The king arose and tore his garments, and lay 
on the earth ; and all his servants stood by with their clothes 
rent/' I do not find that Hindoos tear their clothes in times 
of sorrow; but it is common for an enraged bramhun to tear 
his poita, pronouncing a curse on the person offending him; 
**If I be a real bramhun, you will perish." 

S Samuel kW, fO« ''My JLovd is wise according to the wisdom of an 
angel of Godft** This is very much like the hyperbolical lan« 
guage of this country* When talking to a European, espe- 
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cially when they want to obtain something from him, the 
Hindoos will often say, " Sahib can do every thing,^ «* No- 
body can prevent the execution of SahaVs commands/' Sahab 
is God/' 

1 Kings iii. 4. ^' High •places.'' It is probable that these high-places 
were like the terrace on which Jugunnat'bu is annually bathed 
(see vol. iii. p. 35 ) or like the rasu-munchu upon which the 
image of Krishnu is annually placed and worshipped (vol. iii. 
p. 554). 

] Kings \x. 9. ** And have taken hold upon other gods.'* When a 
poor or an injured person claims the protection of another 
he casts himself down before him^ and lays hold of his feet : 
hence this expression, commonly used when a person does 
not prostrate himself, '* I have taken hold of your feet/' 

1 Kings xviii. 27. '' He is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or he is in a journey^ or peradvcnturehe sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.'* The god Vishnoo sleeps four months ia 
the year. The gods have each £ome particular business to per- 
form : Vayoo manages the winds ; Vuroonu the waters, &c. 
According to a number of stories in the pooranus they are 
often out on journies, expeditions, &c. 
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1 Kings xxi. SS* *' The dogs shall cat Jezebel." Doilies of poor Hin- 

doos, and persons who have received public punishment, arc 
cast into rivers, &c, and, floating to the sides, are devoured 
by dogs, vulture-s crows, &c. 

2 Kings V. 12. *' Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 

better than all the waters of Israel r" A contention respecting 
the superior tfticacy of rivers is not uncommon in this coun- 
try. It is however pretty generally decided, that the Gan- 

 

ges is the most eflicacious of all ihe Hindoo sacred rivers. 

i Kings XI* 12. ** Clapped their hands'* Clapping the hands is a 
very common token of joy among the Hindoos, at their pub>- 
lie singing.; at their festivals in the presenceof the idols, espe- 
cially when bloody sacrifices are offered ; at wrestlings, &c. 



£zra iv. 14, '* We have maintan^nce from the king's palace/' or, 
as it is in the margin of some Bibles, *' We eat the king's 
saltJ' This is a very remarkable coincidence with Hindoo 
customs. It is quite common in Bengal fo-r a servant to 
say, 3!t^ IRljClEC^ f^THIF Wi^, that is, I eat Sahab's salt^ 
A wicked servant is called, f^31^ ^?ta» nimuk huram, viz. 
faithless,. 
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Job xkW. 16. **Iu the daik they dig through houses which they 

had marked for themselves in the day time.** Thieves in 

Bengal very commonly dig through the mud walls, and under 
' the clay floors, of houses, and, entering unperceived, plun- 
der them while the inhabitants are asleep. 



Job xxvii. 19. ^* The rich man shall lie down, but shall not be 
gathered," viz. his soul shall be left in a wandering state. 
Some Hindoos beheve that persons for whom funeral rites have 
not been performed, wander as ghosts, and obtain no rest. 



Job XX xi. 35, 56. "That mine adversary had written a book ! surely 
I would take it upon my shoulder, and bind it as a crown to 
me/* If a rich Hindoo present any thing to an inferior, the 
latter, as a mark of respect, puts it on his head. An offer* 
ing of cloth, &c. received at a temple, the receiver not only 
puts upon his head, but ties it there. 

Psalm XXVI. 6. " So will I compass thine altar.'* It is a mark of 
respect common among the Hindoos to circumambulate a 
superior, or a temple, certain times. 

Psalm xlivt £0: ''If wc have stretched out our hands to a strange 
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god. When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his god, he 

stretches out his joined hands open towards the image, while 
he presents his petition, as though he was expecting to re- 
ceive what he was asking for. 

Psalm xlv. 7. ** Thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness/ A state of fasting, sickness, or sorrow, is marked 
among the Hindoos by abstaining from tlie daily anointing 
of the body with oil. 



Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. *' They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her" car, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers." 
A cast of Hindoos read incantations to serpents to make them 
subject to them, and prevent thtir poison from proving fatal. 

Psalm Ixiii. 10. •* They shall be a portion for foxes." This passage, 
to an English reader, appears obscure; but give it the pro- 
bable rendering, ** They shall be a portion for jackals,* and 

then the! anathema becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, 
in whose country the disgusting sight of jackals eating hu- 
man bodies may be seen every day. So ravenous are the jack- 
als, that they sometimes steal infants in the night as they 
lie by the breast of the mother; and sick persons who lie 
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friendless in the street, or by the side of the Ganges, are not 
iinfr»quently in the night devoured alive by these animals. 
I have heard of drunken men being thus devoured as they lay 
in the streets of Calcutta. 



Psalm Ixxvlii 63. "Their maidens were not given to marriage.'^ 

This is described as one of the effects of God's anger upoa 
Israel. In many Hindoo families daughters remain unmar- 
ried for some time ; this is, however, always considered as 
a great calamity and disgrace. If a person stt% unmarried 
girls of more tliau twelve years of age in a person's family, 
when he goes to the next house, he says, " IIovv is it that 

that bramhun can sit at home, and eat his food with com- 
fort, when his daughters, at such an age, remain unmarried/* 

Psalm Ixxx. 13, " The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it." The wild hogs and 
the buffaloes make sad havock in the fields and orchards of 
the Hindoos. To keep them out, men are placed day and 
Might on elevated covered stages in the fields. 

Psalm Ixxxi. 3. i' Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the 
time appointed, on our solemn feast day/' At several of lh« , 
Hindoo festivals the trumpet is blown. 



( 
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JPtaim civ. 2. *' Who ttretchest out the heaven* like a curtain " 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning stretch- 
ed over an area in which companies sit at weddings, feasts 
and religious festivals. 



a 

Psalm cix. ig, «' Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually/' Dan, x, 5. ""Whose loins were girded 
with- the fine^old of Uph^z." Many of the Hindoos wear a 
silver or gold chain round their loins. 

Prcverh vii. 14. *» t have peace-offerings with me j this day have I 
payed my vows." The remains of offerings are sometimes 
brought home by the offerer, It Is not a very uncommon 
thing for a Hindoo prostitute to share these with her pa- 
ramours after idolatroua worship before the image kept in 
her house. 

Proverbs xi. 21. ♦• Though hand join in hand.'' The Hindoos 
sometimes make engagements with each other, and ratify 
them by one person's laying his right hand on the hand of 
the other. 



Prc^erhs xi. 2,. - A jewel ofgold- in a swine's snouf." This seems 
to be an allusion to the wearing of rings in the nosfe, which 
»« almost universal among the Hindoo women. 
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' Proverbs. ^v. 17- *' Better i% a drnner of herbs where love is,** 8cc^ 
Great numbers of poor among the iiincloos obtain nothing 
better than herbs with their rice. These they boH, or fry 
in oily and eat in small morsels with thetr boiled rice« 

Proterhs xvri. 1. '^ An house full of sacrifices/* A Hmdoo priest, 
wlio officiates at a great festival, sametimes receives so 
many offerings, that his house is quite fu-ll, and many of the 
difFereat articles are spoiled before they can be eatefi, 

Pnycetbs xxi. 1. ** The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord^ as 
the rivers of water, [rather, as the water-courses ]: he turneth 
it whithersoever he will.'" This is most probably an allusioa 

to the practii'eof the farmer in irrigating his field, when he 
carries the water in gutters along the fields, turning it every 
way as he pleases, so that every part may be watered, and 
that a good crop may be insured. If this illustration be 
correct, it shews that the comparison of Solomon was verj 
&ignifix;aDL 

Proverbs xxi. 9. " It is better to dwell in a corner of the house top.** 
The tops of houses are frequently used in Bengal. The 
Hindftos cat^ sleep, and sometimes worship^ on the top of 
the house. 



I 
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'Prnierbs xxxi. 2. " What, the son of my vows r" A child born 
after vows to present an offering to some deity if he will be* 
4tow the blessing of a child, is called the child of a person^s 



vows. 



SBt6m$ifs Song y. 3. '* I have washed my feet ; how shall I defile 
them?*' If a Hindoo be called from his bed, he often makes 
this apology, that he shall daub his feet. As this people do 
not wear shoes in the house, they wipe or wash the feet be» 
fore they retire to rest, and of course they do not like to daub 
them. 

Isaiah \\u 16. •* Making a tinkling with their feet." Some of the 
wives and daughters of rich Hindoos, as well as women of ill 
fame, put ornaments on their ancles, which fall on the feet, 
and at every motion of the feet make a tinkling noise. 



Jmah viii. 12. " Neither fear ye their fear." For an illustration 
of this passage see note in page5y5, vol. if. 



• Isaiah xviii. 2. "To a nation whose land the rivers have spoiled/' 
In some parts of Bengal whole villages are every now and then 

swept away by the Gans^es changing its course. This ri* 

/ if • 
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A'crat one time runs ov« districts froiK which, a ftir yetrf 
before^ it was several miles distant, 

Isaiah xxxii. 20. ** Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.** la 
this country, where the rains fall periodically, and where a 
large quantity of water is essential to the crop, the farmer il 
anxious to have a pool or a piece of water near the land he 
has sown, that if the rains be less than usual, he may heave 
the water out of the pool on his young rice* 

J$aiah xxxvii. 29* *^ I will put my hook in thy nose.** The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c. in this country, are fre- 
quently seen with rings in their noses; others have a slit In 
the nose without a ring» A cord is put through the ring or 
slit, and the beast is guided by it, as the horse by the bit 
of the bridle* The Hindoos compare a person who is the 

slave of his wife to a cow lead by the ring in her nose. 

Isaiah xlv. 3. '' Treasures of darkness*" It is extremely common 
in Bengal for persons to bury their jewels and money. This 
is owing at present to the want of efficiency in the police, in 
the hands of the native officers of justice, and to the want of 
places of security for depositing property. This insecu- 

rity of property used to be much greater under the native 

governments. 
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Jiaiah xlvi, 7. " They ;bcar him upon the shoulder; they carry him 
and set biiD in his place." This is the way the Hii^doos car- 
ry their gods. The j^rophet might have been sitting amidst 
the Hindoos when he wrote this prophecy, it is so exact a 
picture of the Hinduo idolatrous processions. 

Isaiah xlvii. 2* •' Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers'* The 
action which is here alluded to is verv common in Bengal 
As there are no bridges, passengers cannot pass oyer rivers 
but by boats. If, however, the river be shallow, persons 

of both sexes pass through without the least inconvenienoe, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to get wet» 

Isaiah xlix, 23. ''They shall bow down to thee with their faces 
tpward the earth/^ An inferior Hindoo on extraordinary 
occasions bows to his superior by touching the earth with his 
forehead, or by causing eight parts of the body to touch the 
earth while bp is prostrate before him. 



Isaiah Ix. 4. '^ Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.'* The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips in Bengal 
is quite as common as carrying them on the arms in Europe. 
A child here is rarely seen nursed in the arms of the parents 
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Jeremiah xiv. 4. ** Because the ground is chapt, for there was no 
rain in the earth." The cracks in the earth before the de- 
scent of the rains in this country are in some places a cubit 
wide, and deep enough to receive the greater part of a hu- 
man body, 

Jeremiah xv. 18. ^' Wilt thou be altogether unto roc as a liar, or 
as waters that fail.*' Nothing can exceed the disappointment 
of a farmer of this country whose subsistence absolutely de- 
pends on the periodical rains, when these rains fail, or fall 
short of their usual quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, 
and comes up in the most promising manner, but the *• latter 
rains" fail, and whole fields of young rice are seen to wither 

and perish on the ground. * , 

Jeremiah xvi. 6. *' Neither shall nren lament for them', nor cut 

themselves." The Hindoos, on the death of a relation, ex- 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of 

Jeremiah xvii. 1. *' The sin of Judah is written \iith a pen af 
iron/ In some parts of India iron pens are universally 
used/ With these the natives form the letteis by making 
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incisions into- th^ palm leaf. Books thus \vriiteil are very 
durable. This p^in has a broad top, one side of which is 
sharp to cut the palm leaves into the proper shape. 

Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. *' So shall they burn odours for thee." Sweets 
scented wood and other odoriferous substances are put upoa 
the funeral pile of a rich Hindoo, and burnt with the body. 

Jeremiah xxxvi. 22. **There was a fire on the hearth burning be- 
foie hiiM.** The houses of the Hindoos have neither chimnies 

nor fire- places. In the cold weather, the rich burn wood in 

brass or earthen, pans placed in any part of the room;, the 

poor burn sticks on the hearth, or floojc. 



Jeremiah x\iv . 17. **Topoarout drink offerings^ to the queen af 
heaven.*' The Hindoos pour out water to the sun three times 

fL day ; and to the moon at the time af worshipping this planet. 

Lamentations v. 4. " Our wood is sold unto us.^ The poor Hindoo 
living iti the country never purchases wood for fuel, Wh«n 
such a person comes to live in a large town, he speaks of it 

as a great hardship, that he is obliged t6 buy his very fire- 
wood. 
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Eztkiel ix. 4. " Mark upon the foreheads." The different sects 
of Hindoos, especially among religious mendicants, and at 
festivals, make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon the 
forehead with powdered sandal wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges. These marks are described in the third volume; 
under the heads Vishnoo, Shivu, &c. 

4 

Ezekiel x\\\, 18. ''Thy sew pillows to arm-holes.* The rich 

Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows kt their backs^ 
as well as to rest their arms upon« 

Ezekiel xvL II, 12. **I decked thee with ornaments, and I put 
bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain in thy neck. And 

I put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings in thine ears,** 
&c. Rings for the hands, of different kinds ; gold and 
silver chains for the neck ; a piece of gold, or a jewel, fas* 

tened to the centre of the forehead ; and ear-ringi| are all 
well known ornaments among the Hindoos. 

Ezekiel xxiii. 40. '• Thou didst wash ihyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments.** This, would be ex- 
actly how a loose female would act in Bengal- in. prepixing her- 
self to receive guests. First bathing, then rubbing black 
paint Ground the eyes, and then covering all parts of her bo- 
dy with gold and other ornaments. 
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Exekiel xx'iv. 17. "Forbear to cry, make do inouriiin» for the 
dead."* The cries of the Hindoo women on the decease of 
a relation are very unpleasant to a European ear. A Hindoo 
feels as much sorrow, perhaps^ as a person of another nsition 
for the loss of relations ; but I think this is not to be inferred 
from loud outward expressions of grief. 

EzekUl xliv. fi5. " They shall come at no dead pprson to defile 
themselves.'* Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who must 
bathe to become clean again, 

Daniel it. 4. "O king» live for ever." A superior gives a blessing 
to an inferior by saying to him, when in the act /of doing 
him reverence, ** Long life to thee." A poor man goin^ into 
the presence of a king, to solicit a favour, also uses the same 
address : "O father, thou art the support of the destitute: 
Long life to thee/' 

Daniel x. % S« ^^ In those days I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks: neither did I anoint myself at all." It is a common 
practice among the Hindoos to anoint or ruG their bodies 
with oil; many daily do it previously to bathing ; but they 
abstain from this in times of mourning an4 sickness, as a 
universal custom. » 
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Jbrf J. 17. '^The garners are laid desolate." The Hiadoo graoft* 
ry is described in page 84 of this volume.^ 

Jimot V. 19. ** And leaned his hand on the wall; and a serpent bit 
him.'* Snakes are very frequently found in old walls built 

with bricks and clay ; and houses thus built without plaister 
ot^er the walls are considered as very dangerous on this ac- 
count ; nor are fatal accLdeats uncommon ia aujch. houses, 
as well as. in tho6e built wiAb mud only. 



Amos vi. 11. ''He will smite the great houw with breaches, and 
the little house with clefts." One of the most common 

» 

things to be seen in* the houses of the poor Bengalees is, tlie 
ckfts in the mud walls of these houses, the earth having so 
much sand in it, that it seldom adheres together £or a long 

timcw 

Nakum ii. 10. *• The faces of them all gather blackness." Sickness 
often makes a great change in the colour of the countenances 
of the Hindoos ; 50 that a person who ^vas rather fair when 
m heakh, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

« 

Habbakuk i. l(t. **They sacriffce unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag ; because by them tb«i^ portion is fat^ and their 
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. meat plenteous." Had the Jewish idolators a custom among 
them like that of the Hindoos, who annually worship the tm*^ 
plements of their trades ? 

Zechariah xii. 5. *'I will make Jerusalem a burdensome stone for 

 

all people/' I have often seen the younger Hindoos in Se« 
rampore lifting up a large stone as one of their common ath* 
letic exercises. 

4fatthew i. 18. " Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together/' ftc. Sometimes a Hindoo couple are espoused a 
year or more before their marriage. 

Matthew ii. 18. *^ Rachel weeping for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not.*' For a specimen of the 
lamentations of a Hindoo mother for her child, ^see page 186. 
.These lamentations are very loud and piercing. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of a scene more truly shocking, than 
that of a whole town of mothers lamenting with loud voices, 
in the manner of the Hindoo women, over their massacred 
children. '^ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning/' 



Matthtm iii. 18* " Whose fan is in his hand/' The common win- 

G gs 
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npvving fan of the Hindoos is literally a" square tarn made of 
split bamboos, and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan 
backwards and forwards with both bands. 

Matthew vii. 26. •* Shall be likened to a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand," &c. The fishermen in Bengal 

build their huts in the dry season on the beds of sand from 

>- 

which the river has retired. When the rains set in, which they 
often do very suddenly, accompanied with violent North West 
winds, and the waters pour down in torrents from the moun* 
tains, a fine illustration is given of our tord'is parable ; **the 
rains descended, the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house, and it felU" In one night multitudes 
of these huts are swept away^ and the places where they stood 
are undiscoverable. 



Matthew ix. 17. ** Neither do men put new wine into old bottles : 
else the bottles break," &c. Leathern bottles to fclrry water 
in are commonly used in Bengal. Such bottles, when the 
leather gets old, would be very unfit to. hold any spirits new- 
ly distilled, and containing a great quantity of fixed feir. 

Matthew X. is, 14. '^Aod when ye come into an house, salute it; 
And whosoever shall not receive you,'* &c. All this is per^ 
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fcctly natural to a Hindoo. It is the custom of ai stranger 
to go to a house, and, as he enters it, to say, " Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night.** If the person dannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the srtanger. 

Matthew xi. 21. **They would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes/ Many Hindoo religiohs mendicants cover 
themselves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a 
secular Iife» 

Matthew xxil 24* ^' Moses said, if a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother.'* The Hindoo lawgivers have given a law precisely 
similar to this. 



Matthew xxiv. 41. " Two women shall be grinding at the mill/' 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
Upon another with the baud : it is not uncommon to see wo* 
men engaged in this work. 



Matthew xxviii. 9. **They came and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him.'' Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A disciple -prostrates him- 
self, if he meet his religious guide, in the public street, lays 
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hold of his feet, touches them ^rvith his forehead, and, stroking 
his feet, rubs the dust on his forehead, breast, &c. 

Mark \u 19. ** Can the children of the bride-chamber," &c. Among 
the Hindoos large parties of friends, belonging both to the 
bride and bridegroom, attend on both for several days during 
the wedding, who may rery properly be considered as chil- 
dren of the bride-chamber. 

Mark vi. 13. ** They anointed with oil many that were siclc/' The 
Hindoos have several kinds of anointing oils for the cure of 
diseases, see vol \u page 36J, &c, 

Marlz vli. 3. ** The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wahh 
their hands oft, eat not." Bathing, in some form or other, is 
an indispensable prerequisite to eatingamong the Hindoos. 

Mark X. 50» " He casting away his garment, rose, and came to 
Jesus.'* The upper garment of the Hindoos is a loose piece 
of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, perhaps, to 
present himself in as destitute a state as possible. It is not 

. considered as at all indelicate among this people for a man to 

« 

appear paked to the waist Servants attend at the tables of 
poo^* Europeans in this state. 
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Mark xiv. 5. *^ There came a woman, having aa jilabaster box of 
ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she break the box, 
and poured it on fats head.*' Pouring sweet-scented oil on 
the head is common in this country. At the close of the fes- 
tival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the unmarried daugh* 
ters of bramhunsy and amongst other ceremonies pour sweet- 
scented oil on their headsv 



Mark xiv. 14. "Good man of the house. **^ A Hindoo woman ne- 
ver calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks of 
him as the " Man of the house/' 

Mark xiv. 52. '* And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked." It has been suggested to me more than once by the 
natives, that a person must be in extreme* danger, when dress- 
ed in strait clothes^ as a European, if his clothes should catch 
fire, Wlien two Hindoos are in rough play, or engaged in a. 
violent quarrel, it is not uncommon for one to lay hold of the 
clothes of the other, who then flees away, naked* 



Luke i. S4. *' His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself five 
months. ** When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her first child» 
she avoids the presence of those with whom s^lie was before 
fttmiliar, as a point of delicacy^ 



864 
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Luke ii. 7. "There was no fooBi for them in. the inn/' A% the 
Hindoos travail in large companies to holy places and festi- 
vals, it often happens that the inns (siiraees) are socrow/dcd, 
that there is not room for half of them ; some lie at the dodr 
and others in the porch. These inns are more properly lodg- 
ins: houses than houses of entertainment : the Musulmans ob« 
tain prepared food at them ; but the ^Hindoos buy diy rice, 

&c. and cook it for themselves, paying a half-penny a night 

% 

for their lodging. 

Luke ii. 44/ " But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany,'* &c. I have frequently been struck with the proba- 
ble similarity betwixt the crowds of Jews going up to a fes* 
tival at Jerusalem, and the crowds which I have seen going 
to sonfe particular town in Bengal to one of the idol feasts. 
Men, women, and children, in large companies, travel to- 
gether, with their bidding, &c. on their backs ; they cook 
their food in an open shady place, near a town where they 
can buy the necessaries they want. They stay two or three 
days at the festival, and then return in companies as they 
went. 



Luke iii. 4. '* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, m^ke his paths 
strafght." Men of a particular cast of Hindoos were formerly 
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employed by kings to go two or three days* journey before 
theiDy to order the inhabitants of the parts through which the 
king was to pass, to clear the ways, and make them good ; a 
very necessary step, in a country where there are scarcely 
any public roads. 

Luke V. 14. " Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses command- 
ed." A Hindoo after recovery from sickness makes the offer- 
ings he had vowed to present when in distress ; as, a goat, or 
some sweetmeats, or milk, or any thing directed by theshastrfi. 

Luke viii. 27. *' There met him out of the city a certain man, 

which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither abode 
in any house, but in the tombs.*' A deranged person at liberty 

in ihe streets is almost a singular object in England, but is very 
common in India ; where there are no native asylums for such 
unfortunate beings. Lunatics wander about in this country in 
all manner of dresses, and sometimes without any dress at 
all ; most of rhem perish during their wretched wanderings 
from place to place. 

Zuke X. 7. " Go not from house to house.*' It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos if a guest, after being made weU 
corue at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 

II u 
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Zuke \\v. 16, &c. "A certain man made a great supper/' Sec. 
This parable is finely illustrated by the customs of the Hin- 
doos, '* Bade many.** Ttie feasts of the Hindoos are crowd- 
cd with guests ; not only relations, but all persons of the 
same division of cast are invited. One of these feasts lasts 
several days. Messengers are sent to inVitethe guests. A 
refusal to attend is a great affront to. the person who send i 
the invitation. 



ZiukjC xiv. 22; "And yet there is robm." The Hindoos do not 

« 

invite a few select friends to feasts, but whole bodies of 
friends, and persons of the same cast ; on which account it 
is often, the case, that there is not room in the yard of the 
person who makes the feast, and a larger yard is borrowed, 

JmIcc XV. sa. *^ And put shoes on his feet.** In Bengal shoes of 
a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts of a 

person's dress. Some of these shoes cost a$ much as a, 
hundred roopees per pair. 



Luke xvi. 6. *'Take thy bill, and write down fifty."^ In carry- 
ins on a rlmninir account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to give into the hands of 
the seller an account of the quantities regularly received^ 
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«nd according to this running account (written monthly on 
a slip of paper) the person is paid. 

Zuke xvii. 37. "Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles 
(rather the vultures) begathered together." The vulture is 
equally ravenous after dead bodies as the jackal, and it is 
very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear in this 
country immediately after the death of an animal in the open 
field, though a single one may not liave been seen on the spot 
for a long period before. 

Luke xviii. iS. ^ They brought unto him also infants^ that he 
should touch them.'* When a spiritual guide (gooroo) vi- 
sits a disciple, the latter takes his children to him for hia 
blessing ; placing the infant before the gooroo, and putting 
its head down to his feet, the parent solicits his blessing: he 
gives this blessing in some such words as these: ** Live long." 
'•Be learned;'' or '*Be rich.'' 



Lu^e xx» 10. '* That they should give him of the fruit of the vine- 
yard." The Hindoo corn-merchants, who have lent money 
to the husbandmen, send pcr&ons to collect the produce of 
the field. 



Hh« 
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J6hrii. 1«. *^ Power to become the sons of GcmL" For an account 
of the method of adopting sons among the Hindoos^ sec vo- 
lume i. page 381. 

John ii. 8i ** Bear unto the governor of the feast/* It is very 

common for the Hindoos to appoint a person, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies and business of a feast, to ma- 
nage, as Govrtnor of the Feast, This person is seldom the 
master of the house, 

John iv. 6. ** Now Jacob's well was there.** Cutting pools for pub- 
lic use makes a man famous among the Hindoos* 

John iv. SO.. **Our fathers worshipped iu this mountain.** Hin- 
doost'hanii abounds with places where the Hindoos think 
men ought to worship. Some of these are mountains. 

John v. 9. ** And the man took up his bed and walked.** The 
bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom more than a single mat, or 
at most a cloth as thick as a bed-quilt. Such a bed is ea- 
sily carried ; and men carrying such beds may be sttw on the 
highways every day. 

John viii. 6. *' Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the 
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• ground.** Schools for children are frequmtly held under 
trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning to learn, 
write the letters of the alphabet in the dust. This saves 

pens, ink and paper. 

« 

John ix. 2. '^Master, who did sin, this man^ or his parents^ that 
.he was born bhnd ?*' The Hindoos consider most of their 
misfortunes as arising out of the sins of a former birth, and in 
moments of grief not unfrequently break out into exclamations 
like the following, as "Ah ! in a former birth how many sins 
** mujjt I have committed^ killing cows, bramhuns, women, 
"drinking spirits, &c. that I am thus afflicted!" **I am now 
** suffering for the sins of a former birth ; and the sins that I 
** am now committing are to be suffered for in a following 
" birth. There is no end to my sufferings !** 

John xi. 3I« **She goeth unto th? grave to weep thete/* I once 
saw some Musulman women near Calcutta lying on the new 
made grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly ; and I am 
informed that it is a tfustom of Musulman females thus to weep 
and to spread flowers over the graves of relations at the expi- 
ration of four days after the interment. They also go agaio 
for the^e purposes forty days after interment* 

John xiii. 10, ''He that is washed, necdeth not save to wash his 
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feet* The Hindoos walk home from bathing barefoot, and 
on entering the house wash their feet again • 

John xix. 23. '* Without seam, woven from the top throughout/' 
Tiie clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in the ser- 
vice of Europeans or Musulmins, are always without a seam, 
A brarnhun, strict in his religion, would not, on any account, 
put on clothes which had been in the hands of a Musulmaa 
taylor. The Hindoos have no regular taylors* 

Acts X, p. ** Peter went upon the house-top to pray/' Some of 

the rich Hindoos have a room on the top of tbe house in 
which they perform idol worship daily, 

Jlct9 xiv. 11. **The prods are come down to ns in the'likcncss of 
men.'' Innumerable stories are to be found in the Hindoo 
pooranus, &c. of the descent of Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivu, 
Narudu, and other gods, in human shape. 

Jets xiv. 13. "The priest of Jupiter brought oxen and garlands." 
A Hindoo priest, at the time of worship, always puts upon 
the image a garland of flowers. The animals sacrificed arc 
al.o adorned with garlands. 



» ( 
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Jets xxil. 3. ** Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel/' This is a 
tern> of respect used by the apostle towards bis preceptor. 
Similar forms of speech arc very common amongst the Hin- 
doos, as, ^* I learnt this at my father's feet** — instead of say- 
ing, of my father. ** I was taught at the feet of giuch a teach- 
or." ** My teacher's feet say so." 

1 Corinthians x, S5, " Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake.'* Rice, &c» that has 
been offered to idols, is sold at the temples of Jugiinnat'hu, 

in Bengal, to travellers, who conceive that there is much vir- 
tue in what has been offered to the god. 

1 Corinthians xi. 6. *'If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered." The vail of the Hindoo 
women is nothing more than the garment brought over the 
face. This action is always very carefully performed by the 

higher classes of women when they appear in the street. 

1 Peter 1. IS. **Cjird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end." This figure appears very natural to a 

Bengalee christian, who has been always used to gird the- 
loose cloth which he wears across his loins very straight 
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when he sets off oa a journey, or begins to lift a burden, or 
to do any thing which requires an effort of strength. 

Revelation xiii. 15. *' He bad power to give life to the image/'—* 
The bramhiins, by repeating incantations, profess to giro 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 



CHAPTER X. 



A U^view ofihe Hindoo Stptem of PhihMphy and Religion^ ai 
taught in their popular boolcBt and held by the br4imktlm of the 
present' day. > 

IN order to enable the raader to form a comprehensive and con- 
nected view of the philosophy and religion taught by the bramhuns, 
I shall now, at the close of this work^ give a rapd and connected 
sketch of the Whole System, with its effects on tlic Hindoo charac- 
ter. 



I am aware that many of these philosophical and religious specu- 
lations are various and contradictoVy, especially as it respects the 
nature of God ; tl>e origin of things ; the mean* of obtaining final 
Irappiness, &c. some Hindoos having received the doctrines taught 
in one school of philosophy, and others those taught in other schools* 
A reference to the account of the SixDurshunus, in the first volume, 

wHl enable the reader to form some idea of these differences. 

It 
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Of God. 

THE Hindoos in general believe in the unity of God. "One*- 
Brumhu-^without a second/' is a phrase very commonly used by the, 
bramhuns when conversing on subjects which relate* to the nature of 
God ; yet they contend for the propriety of the 30,000,000 forme 
which this one Brnmhti has assumed; yea, according to them, all 
the numberless forms of matter are but different appearances .of 
BrtimhUy or God in his modified state; With equal consistency, they 
contend that Brumhu is invisible, while they admit that every thing, 
you see is Brumhu. 

These confused speculations, which are equally received by the 
most refined and the most illiterate, have arisen out of the doctrines 
of their philosophers, M'ho were not able properly to separate spirit i 
from matter, God from his works. 

The Hindoos believe also that God is almighty, all-wiie, omni- 
present, omniscient, good, &c. They frequently speak of him ias 
embracing in his government the happiness of the good, and the 
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lubjection or puniihment of the bad ; yet tliey have no idea, so far 
as I have observed, of God's performing any act, either of creation 
or providence, except through the gods ; and thus all the beneficial 
effects that we might have expected to have arisen from their notions 
cfthe divine perfections, are prevented, by their ideas of every thing 
being done through tlic agency of gods, whose characters do not 
stand very high, even in the opinions of their own worshippers. 

1 have found no traces of God's immaculate purity, or inflexible 
justice, in any part of the Hindoo writings, nor amongst the great 
number of intelligent'Hindoos with whom I have conversed. On 
the contrary, I have been greatly shocked, on many occasions, at 
hearing God fcharged with all the crimes of his creatures. Consi- 
dc(ing God not only as the director of the machine, but as exist- 
ing in it;* as the great animating principle, the Hindoo attributes 
all his actions to God, whether <^ood or bad : In fact, he speaks of 
himself a? the mere passive instininient upon which God plays what* 
ever tune heiikes^ 

It is a truly melancholy circumstance, that these notions of God 

* I once oonvcm^ wkh a Hindoo, who zsaiataiaed these doctrinesj and who affirmed tluif» in fact it waf 
God- who-tpake within him. What was he ? Ue couU do nothing ? To convince him that his^rgtyneot was ODtciif* 

able, I pot my watch 16 hb ear> and thon> opening it» told him to Jook if the watch-muker wasi» the inside. 

I 1*2 
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have been diffused so generally among the Hindoos, that tliey 
have no just ideas of the divine government, aor of the relations ia 
which men stand to God as^ the Great Governor of the universe: men 
are considered as a collection of atoms, driven at the will of an ar- 
bitrary power, without having any coutroul whatever over theic 

ttwn existence, either in this or a future state- Hence aU efforts to 

« 

improve their moral condition ia this world, or to secure an interest 
in the divine favour in the next,- are completely enfeebled and reiif* 
dered inefficieat. 

i 

The effects which the knowledge of the divine perfections pro* 
daces on the minds of those who really believe the sacred scriptures, 

r 

are the most important and salutary. Hence christians are ^aid to 
•'walk in the fear of the Lord," and, ** as seeing him who is invi- 
sible ;*' heace that fine address of the Psalmist's : ** Whither shall Ii 
go from thy presence/* &c%* All these most important benefits, pro- 
duced on the heart and conduct of the true believer, are lost in tho 
system of the Hindoos, though some of their philosophical works- 
contain tolerably correct ideas of the natur&l perfections of God. 



These wordf tie finely perapbra^cd by Br. Watti : 



** Within thy circling powcT I stand. 
On eTcry side I find thy hand : 
AwaVe, asleep, at home, ahroad, 
I am surronnded itill mth Ood. 



O may these- thoeghts peseess my breasf; 
Where'er I. rove, where'er I rest; 
Nor let my weaker passions dare, 
Cunient to 5in, for God is there.** 
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I have heard many Hindoos describe God^ or Brunihu^ when abstract* 
ed from creation, as the ever-blessed, giving to him the name of 
Suchcbidanundu.* According tq these ideas, Brumhil exists in a stat^ 
of divine tranquillity, compared to that whicl) a person enjoys in 
j)rofound sleep : or such as a person recollects when, after a deep sleep^ 
undisturbed by dreams, and in which the mind has not wandered^^ 
be awakes, and says, ** How sweetly have I slept ! What a pleasing 
sense of undisturbed happiness V^ In this state, the ideas have all been 
dormont, and the person has possessed unmingled happiness^ with* 
out being affected by any of the passions, ot exercising 'any of his 
powers : this happiness too was in no degree affected by surround- 
ing objects. These are the* Hindoo notions of God, in his abstracted 
state, as existing alone^ in a divine calm, an unruffled sea o/bappi^ 

» 

ness. How unworthy these ideas are of God, and how infinitely 
short they fall of the scripture idea of God, every person blessedL 
with a Christian education is competent to-dcoidc-. 



From ibt, constunt; chit, wisdom^ and anVndtt, joy. 
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©/" the Origin of the Universe. 

 

WHEN God wsolvca to give birth io beings, he unites to himself, 
or awakes, what the Hindoos call Shiiktee, or power. Before this 
desire to create, say some, he was possessed of shuktee, but it slept 
within him: the embers of a fire sleep ; yet these embers are capable 
<)f being kindled, and of producing the most amazing effects. 

This shoktce exists, it is further said, like the seed in the egg, which 
contains an invisible principle of life. This shuktee is eternal, though 
sometimes in an active, and at other times in an inactive state. Sfich- 
chidanundu, and "Shuktee, united, are called Hiriinyugurbhu, or th-e 
embryo of nature. From this state of embryo, creation bursts forth 
into material forms, and is then called Viratu. 

A learned bramhun once gave me this illustration of his ideas 
on this subject: First, he compared Simchchidabundu to a piece of 
dean paper j — this paper, before it can reiain colours, must receive 
a polish ; this polish he compared to Shuktee; — next the outlines of 
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an ammal are drawn with pencil ; by this he represented Hirunyu* 
gurbhu ; — fourthly, when the painting is complete, he supposed it 

to point out Viratu,. 

According, to this representation, in some of the shastrus^ God is 

called Chutoorbddyhee, viz.. the four- fold. First, Suchchidanon*- 
dn is invisible and without shape ; secondly, Shuktee assumes a^ 
shape only for the power of creation ; thirdly, Hirunyugurbhu is the 
first form or embryo of creation, and, fourthly, Viratu is creation 
in its perfect state.* 



aBcnoN 2I& 



0/ the Celestial Regionr^ 

The Hindoos have divided the universe into fourteen parts^ vlz^ 
into what they call seven lokiis, and seven patalus.. 

First, Miihiir-loku, the highest regions, inhabited by certain bram* 



• If we try to put this in a iDOre rational form, it will stand thos : 1. Simpto deity ; 9, Deity, in a state of 
•zeriron; 3. Deity, as possessed of the whole plan of creatioii; 4. Deity, ai eadsling in a modified state , not as 
ncde ap of indlvidoab, bat as comprizloj (be wlioie* 
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Luns, who fix the kulpus or pralfiyus.— 2. Junu-l6ku,-and S. TBpo* 
I5k6. In these places certain gods reside, and men -who have raised 
themselves to this eminence by the performance of religious auste^ 
Tities. — 4. Below this, Sutyu-I5ku. This is sometimes called Briimhu- 
loku, Vishaoo*l6k8, or Roodru-loku. Here Brnrnha, Vishnoo, and 

Shivu reside, and the disciples of these* gods who have been raised 
by them to heavenly happitieas. This happiness consists in all kinds 
cf sensual pleasure. The persons enjoying it, ^fter a certain period, 
regulated according to the degree of their merits, return to human 
birth. — 5. Swur-Ioko. This is alsft the residence of certain gods, in- 
cluding S66ryo,Chundru,* &c.— 6. Bhoovu-lokuj the place of Rahoo, 
and certain beings inferior to the gods, also the clouds, the mountain 
5oomaroo, &c.— 7. Bhoor-loko, the earth. 



The seven patulus will be described hereafter. 



The Shree-bhaguv&tu represents the oiniverse as round, and as be* 
ing 40JJ, 000,000 miles in circumference. 

The higliest place in the universe, as given by this work, is the Iwra- 
ven of Droova, the son of king Oottanu-padi, v/ho obtained this 
Ipxaltation by his reliijious austerities. 



* The son and moon p«TS0Difle4. 
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*ttne»th- lhf» is^ VofkcKrtit'hfi, this heaven of Viihnoo." Inthi« 
Ifeavcn, seven tishees, ^ia. Mflreecbee, tfifte, Ungist, Poolfi, Poolub6« 
Ktet*e, ««tf P^ucliftta, reside. These ri»hees are perpetually employ* ■; 

« 

ccI in cpntemplations oh God, • \ • * - 



:Beneath this place is Briiinhu's heaven ; ia which reside Brumha 
and the Bramha rishees. 



• / 1 



After this is the sun, (Sooryu) placed in his path, which is confintd 
to. the inside of the mountaiti L5kal6kti; ) 

.Eight .hundred thousand miles above, the sun,, is .the m%(^ 
(Chubdr.u). 



, One million sis: hundred thousand uniles above the moon ace the 

^^llar mausiou*. 

At the same distance from these stars is the planet "Shook ru: and 
thus, at (qual dist^nces^ all (he niue pkfiets aire |>ta;c€d ope abori^e 
-another. 



,» ' 



■r  



Eighty thousand miles below the sun is Rahoo,* 



* Tht ascending audci 
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dfa&s, the Char&iut^ and. the ViddbyadhdrOs. Caderneath t1ieie« that 
ydkshus^ raksb6$as» pishachua^ pratfis, aad bh6otat^waadci^^MceilA<^« 
ing as far as the winds and clouds go» 
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(y Y*c Earth, 

EIGHT liundted miles below the clouds, is the earth. The eartb^ 

is divided into seven ^seas and seven .islands* In the centre is Jum^ 
boo«dwSepft, containing in its centre the mountain Soomaroo, which 

is 800,00a mires htgh ; the circumference of this motintain at the top 

is 56,000 miles, and at the bottom 128^000. It also desvends below** 

the earth 128^000 miles^* 



On the four sides of this m^untam are four other mountains, viz,'' 
On the N* Koomoodu, on the S» MaroomiindSru, on the & Munduruj; - 

f tbii Bowitaift b lometiiaei mtndo&ed u lisog tSuovgh Uie fonctten worlds liU ite itea of the vnucr-liljw 
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<m the W. Sooparshwu. These mottntains are each 80»000 miles high. 
On the top of each mountain ts a*tree ; that on Koomooda is a vt" 
to tree ; that -on IkfaFooiniHidflru is a jumboo ; that on Mundoru, a 
mango ; that on SooparshwCi a kudombu. Each tree has grown into 
■z forest^ and has near it a large pool of water. These form the 

pleasure grounds of different gods. One of these pleasure grounds 
jbelongs to Indrn^ and is called Nundunu ; another to Koovaru, and is 
called Cboitru-rui'hu; another to Yumu, and is named VoibhrajukS; 
and another, called Sorvfitobbudru, belongs to Vuroono. The fruit of 
these trees in falling is bruised, and from the juice a number of rivers 
arise: from the juice of the vutti, the male river Kamu-doogha springs; 
#rom this river a person ma^y obtain whatever he desires ; from the 
jumboo tree, arises the fenjale river Jumboo ; the earth on both sides 
this river is turned into gold. From this gold are made the orna- 
jncnts of the gods and goddesses. The fruit of the mango falling 
en the mountain gives rise to a river^ in which, if a person bathe, 
the fragrant smell from his body extends eighty miles. The frufit 
t)f the kudumba produces a river haviflg the saiae -qual»tie», but in 
a greater degree. 

Nineteen other mountains surround Soomaroo, on which reside a 
number of rooonces. At eight thousand miles distance from each 

other, eii'ht other mountains surround Stforoiroo, among which is 

•9)i 
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Koitasd, the heaven of Shivu, Doorg:i>an4 their. corap«i»io»8,*. flkjl 
. the top of Soomaroo, Vishnoo has erected nine palaces;, onein.tly 
centre, vith eight sarrounding it. To these palaces are atta^lic^ 
pleasure grounds, extending £0/)00 miles^ In Munovutee, thft 

centre palace, Brumha sometimes resides ; in tjmuraTutee, the go|i- 
Indru ; in Tajovutee, Ugnee ; in Sungyumuneep Yurati ; ia Krhh^iati- 
guna, Noiritu ; in Shruddhavutel, Vurojonfi ; in Gundhuvutee, Vajroo^. 

in Muhoduyai Koovaiii ; in Yu^hovutee^ Sliivu. * * 

\ 

Round the base of Soomaroo is Ilavritu«vfirshU| the ifiliabita]i<t^ 

• of which country eat flesh, drink spirits, and are divided in their 

opinions on religion* They are of a while colour, and live ou tl^. 

fruit of the jumboo ; each person here lives 10,000 years. 

On the east of IJavritii-vurshii is the mountain Gundhu-madunSi^ 
extending from N. to S. as far northward as the mountain Neeli^^ 
and southward as far as the mountain Nishudu. Betwixt Gundhu- 

. SnAd&nii arid the sea is Bh&drashwu-vurshu^ the inhabitants of which 
country are descended from Dhurmu, and meditatoon God as liay^* 
ing the face of a horse. They arc white in their complexion; eat 
nothing but mangoes, and live 10,000 vcars. 

• The K5orin'\ pooranHS d'tcribes iKshjnven m conta'n'n^l.OTO.fWO.ySksTiyRs, wUhKoorar", Ihelrtlne; 
•1. ui-4n:i«r gf prccljos Morics^ paUccs oriuincmcd v.iih gM, jewel»« &c» 
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. .Oa the MTCst of Ilavrito^vurshu is the mountain Malyuraiii extendi 

iag'N. and 3- to the mountains Neelii and Kishudhu, and betwtxi 

this inouiitain and the sea is Katoomalo-VursUo^ -inhabited by the 

descendants of Katoomalu. These people ar? black«.They live npo^r 
serpents^ and live 1 6^000 years^ 

On the South of Ilavritu-vurshii ib the mountain Nishttdhfi, e» 
tending from £. to W, as far as the sea. This countrj- is called H& 
ree-vurshiL Here the descendants of king Prit'hoo dwell; they 
worship-the god Nurii-singhu. These people are of the colour of 
silver. They live on the juice of the sugar cane, and attain the 

age of 10,000 years. In the south also is the mountain Ilamuko^ 
tw, which marks the boundary of another country called Kimpoo* 
rooshu-vur&hu. The people are of a yellow complexion. They live 
upon the juice of tlie tamarind, and do not die- before they are 

1 

-10,C(K) 5'ears old. To the southward of thrs country is the mountain 
Himaluyu, which maiks the boundary of Bharutu-vurshu, the dwef- 

« 

3ing place of men. These people are of various colours, and live t(> 
the age of 120* 



On the north of Ilavritu-vurshu is the mountain Neelfi, extending 

*from»^ast to Mcst as far as the sea/ After this, northward, is Riim% 

yuku-vurshu, Avhose inhabitants, descended from king Rumyfiku, 

are white, and worship God in- the form of a fish. They live to 
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the age of 10,000 years. Farther northward is the mountain Shwato 
and Hirfinmuyii-viirshu, whose inhabitants are descended from king 
;Jlirunmfiyu, They worship the tortoise. Further northward is the 
fountain Shringfiwauu^ and Kporoo-vurshu^ whose inhabitants ails 
descended from king Kooroo, and worship God in the form of thfe 
boar. They are white ; live on milk ; the women always bear twins, 
la boy and girl. They live to the age of 10,000 yeaps. 

These nine vnrshiis are called Jfimboo-du'eepii, -which is said to 
be P00,000 miles from side to side, Jnmboo-dweepu contains eight 
smaller islands, viz. Swurnu-prusfhu, Chandra •chuJako/AvurtunS, 
.Bamunuku, Mundfi^hurinii^ Punehujunyu, BinghulS, and Lunka; 
with a number of mountains^ male and female rivers^ frc 



JTumboo-dw^pa is surrounded by the salt sea ; this sea is sur* 
lounded by Plukshu-dweepii. This dweepu (island) is inhabited by 
the descendants of Idmuju, who divided U amongst his seven sons^ 
these sons set tip seven kingdoms, divided by mountains. Thejr 

^worship the sun. Their life extends to 5000 years, Plukshu-dweepu 
is surrounded by the sea called Ikshoo j* and around this sea is Slial- 
mulee^dweepu. Yugnu-vahoo gave this island to ins seven sons^ 

who set up the worship of the moon. Next to this is «he sea caU 

f The ftU£ar<aoe-juice tea. 
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hd- Soor«^, and surrounding this is the island Kooshu-dweepn, gir^ 
tti by Kooshb to hit seven sons^ who set up the worship of fircr 
The sea called Ghritof. surrounds this dweSpu^ which 4igain is sur* 
rounded by Krouochu-dvireepri^ inhabited by.the descendant of king* 
Krouncho^ .who drvideilit among his seven sons; theyertablished the 
worship of water. The next sea is Ksheerodu^];. surrounded by Sha«* 
kuMlweepu* This island was given by Madhatitee to his seven sons^ 
who stt up. the. worship of Vayoo (the wind). The next sea is Dud« 
hee«0iunddduku^§ which is surrounded by Pdoshkiiru-dweepu. This * 
island was given by VeStuhStrii to his two sons, who set up the wor* 
ship of Brnmha*. Tbe last sea^ is Shoodhoduk64 . 

From hence it appears that the earth is considered as consistin^f, 
of seven islands, surrounded by seven seas* The.island, or dwSepfi^ 
c;alled Bharutu-vurshu, is appropriated to man> and the others to su« 
p^rior orders of beings^ descended from, eminent kings, gods^&c» 

Beyond the bounds^ of this last sea (Sboodhoduku) i» tlie moun«» 
tain or chain of mountains Ldkal5ko, which surrounds the .sea. On 
the eastern part of this mountain, which ascends to the heaven of < 
Broovd, is one of the heavens of IndrS and his companions, called 

• Spiiitiioas liq«on. t awifiad baiter. t IClk. { CvdM, | Pm w«Cer.--Tbo Hiadoo^ 

thftt tkcsc «Mt partake of ibe ^oaliues puinted out bj tbclr nantt^ 



m 
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Pavu-dhaiice. On the south is a heaven of Yi5tnu's, SnngynmuDee; 
on the west, Kimlochunee, a heaven of Vuroonu's ; on the north Yi*' 
hhavujee, a heaven of Chundru-s, ' i 



^'The seven dweepus and seven seas, to the outward extremity of'LS-* 
Icaloku, occupy a fourth part of the universe, or a space, measuring 
iOO,COO,000 miles. This is called Bhoor-Ioku, or the earth, from • 

Lh65, the earth, Icku place. Above this is Swur-loku, or the heavenly 
legiuns. 

Ecyond Loka^oku to the extent of 64,000,000 miles, the land h all 

gold ; and, except to the gods, is uninhabitable. Beyond the 

^^ • • • 

hud of gold, all is ciarkness for some millions of miles. The rays 

of the sun go indeed no further than Lokaloku ; but the ^old re- ^ 

•fleets a degree of light, so that the laud of gold is not in total datk- 

ness. Beyond the land of darkness, lies whaX h called the land of* 

VidoCro, where gold springs out-of the ground in the form of niu&h- 

jtoms» 



.' v . 
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SECTION Tt 



"Of the Seven PatalUs. 

EIGHT thousand miles below the earth are the Seven Patalus, viz. 
t^tulu, Vitulo, Sootulu, TalatulB, Muhatulii, Rusatulo, and Patalu. 

AH these patalus are described as containing rivers, animals, trees, 
&c, like this earth. The inhabitants, consisting of usoorus, danuvus, 
doityus, serpents, &c. are said to enjoy the same pleasure as men. , 
King Bulee was banished by A'ishnoo to Sootulu, where he is obey- 
ed as king of the usoorus. He is said to possess the strength of 

* 

10,000 elephants. In Muhatulu the serpents (nagus) reside; some 
^f whom have as many as a thousand heads. 



From another bramhun I obtained the following account of these 

places; In the midst of the earth there arc scv^n large vacuums, 

called the seven patalus. Most of the inhabitants of these regions 

^are of the race of serpents, mixed with rakshusus, usoorus, &c. 

These serpents proceeded from Kushyupii^ the son of Brumha^ by his 
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wife Kudroo. . The king of these serpents is Vasoolcce, beside who»- 

there are seven other chiefs. These beings are equal in power with 

the gods^ and delight in doingjnjury to others. In the patalus there 

is neither sun nor moon^ but the jewels in the heads of the snakes 
illuminate those places^ 



lEcriON.vu 



Of the different HeUs.^ 

AT the extremity of the earth southwards, floating on the waters, 
is Sungyumu, the residence of Yumu, the judge of the dead, and of 
his recorder Chittru-gooptii, and his messengers. The deity is said' 
to have invested Yiimu with the office of judge of the dead, giving 
him twenty-eight hells for the punishment of the wicked. He who 
performs extraordinary acts of merit is but of the reach of Yu* 
mn, and is taken by a celestial messenger to the heaven of the god 
whose disciple he was. Yumu*s messengers take doubtful characters 
before their master, to have heaven or hell assigned to them ; they 
drag the wicked before Yumfi, who assigns to them, according to the 
directions of the shastrus, the hell in which they are- to suffer. The 
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names of these hells are, Tamisru,^ Ijrndhu-tamisru,^ Rpuruvu,^ Muha- 
rouruvu/ Koombh^-paku,"^ Kalu-sootru,^ tt'siputrii-vunu;^ Shookru- 
mookhu,* t5^ndhu-k6upu,^ Krimee-bhojunu/^ Sundhang^hfi/* Tuptu- 
shoormee,^^ Vujru-kuntuku-shalraulee/* Voiturunee/^ Pooyodu,'^ 
Pranu-nir^dhO,'^ Vishusunq,^'' Lala-bhiikshu,^® Sharumayadunii,^^ 
tJvee-chimDy6/®.P^tunu,*^1fcsha^u-kurddumu,^^ Rukshyoogunu-bho- 

junu,^^ Sh56lu-protQ,** Dfindu-shooku,*^ Uvfitfin^-iodhunfi,^^ tjpur- 
ya-vurtunii,^ and Soocheemookhu.^® Beside these, the Shree-bha- 
guvutii says5 there are 100,000 hells, in which different kinds of tor- 
ments are inflicted on criminals, according to the directions of the 
fihastius^ and tlie nature of their guilt. 



1 The hfell of darkoeM. 9 The hell of great dnrkncss. S A hell full of animals 

c&lled Rooroo. 4 A almilar but more dreadful bell. 5 Hell of boiling oil* 

6 Hell of burning copper. ^ 7 This hell is a wildernesi in which criminals arc pntiished by the 

^Borns of the tald tree. 8 !„ this hell crimnials are bitted by animalsTiaving the faces of sn ine. 

9 A-hell of darkness full of reptiles. lO Here the criminals become worms feeding on ordure.' 

11 Here sinners are burnt with hot irons. it In this hell adulicrcrs are tormented in the 

/embracet of a red-hot iron image of a female. 13 In this place men arc thrown on trees full of 

dreadful thorns. 14 A river full of fiUh. 16 A similar heH. 16 Here' 

sinners are pierced with arrows. " i? Here they arc beat with clubs, &c. 18 Hero 

they are fed with saliva, &c. 19 Dogs contiouilly bite the wicked in tliis place. JO False- 

witnesses are here thrown hcad-long upon a hard i)avement. 21 Here sinners are^pinchcd with 

*liot tongs. t2 Here they are hurled head-long into mire. J^'Rakshtlsus here feed on the flesh 

of sinners. t4 The punishment here is by spears anl birda of prey. g5 Snnkes 

with many heads beie bite and derour sinners. 26 Here sinners are punished with fear iu tho 

4ark by the approach of wild beasts, f? Here the eyas o[ sinncrj are picked «ut. by birds 

pf prej, - S9 Here sinaers ftre pricked with needles. 

K k 2 
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SECTION VJL 



Of the gods.. 

THE gods are the most exalted powers in creation* They dcri\'e 
their origin from Brumhu, in the same manner as inferior beings. 
The gods are to Brumbu, said a learned Hindoo, what the mighty 

rivers, the Brumhu-pootrii, the Pudmii, and the Ganges, are to the 

> 

sea ; while men and all inferior animals are to the sea like the smaller 
rivers, brooks and rivulets* 

% 

The Hindoo philosophers have taught that in the whole of crea- 
tion, whether animate or inanimate, there are three qualities fgoo- 
nfis) which in a greater or less, degree pervade all things. The first 
of these qualities (sutyu goonu). gives rise to wisdom ; the second 
(riijii goonu), inchnes to desire and action; the third (tumu goonii) 
prompts to ignoraitace and inactivity. In the formation of man the rfijii ' 
goonii is mixed with a small portion of the sutyft goonu. The 

degrees of superiority and inferiority in the irrational creation, from 
the first animal down to inanimate substances, are all to be attribute 
cd to the degree of the rttju goonu in them, as, from the proportion 
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of rfiju goonu ia each substance it approaches to rationality. All In- 
animate substances have in them nothing but the tumu goonu. These 
three qualities are said to be blended together, as tastes in wine, and 
to reside in shuktee, in whom sometimes one quality is predominant, 
and sometimes another. In Vishnoo the quality of wisdom prevails ; 
in Brumha that prompting to action, and in Shivu that inclining^ to 
sloth and gloominess. In proportion as the gods partake of any one 
of the three qualities^ the fruits of the quality most predominant are 
conspicuous in their history. Thus, in Suruswutee, tlie goddess of 
learning, wisdom prevails; in Kalee, who delighted in war, drank 
blood, and devoured the giants, the quality leading to activity ; ancT 
in Shiva (the ascetic) the quality inclining to sloth and gloominess^ 
In the same manner, the Hindoos speak of a wise man, as possessing 
much of the sutyn goonu ; of a restless, quarrelsome man, as filled 
with the rujii goonu, and of an idle, dull person, as having in him^ 
much of the tumu goonu, 

4 

r once obtained from a truly learned a bramhun^ of the vadant& 
school, the following account of the origin of the gods; and though 
it is far from affording satisfaction respecting this part of the Hindoo 
creation, it may serve to amuse the readerr 

Bronx the womb of nature proceeded thegodUnuu-davuta.* Frona 

* The regent of foodl. 
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him came three Other gods, viz. Bhoor-davuta,* Bhoovu-<lHVuta,+ 
and Swur-davuta.J These three goiJs preside in the three woild?, pr 
Tribhoot)unu.§ 

•From these three gods proceeded tj^gnce^fl .Piit'hivee,* Vayoo,.f 
tJnturikshyu,f tJdityo,§ and Divu.|| 



•From these six gods proceeded thirty-tliree others, viz. eight Yu- 
ehoos^ twelve Ad ityQs, eleven Roodrus, Indrfi, and Brumha. 

These thirty- three gods gave birth to 5,306 other gx>ds ; and from 
-.the latter 33,000,000 gods arose. 

In the same manner, from the womb oPnature, sprung 53,000,000 
goddesses. The wife of each god has the same form as her hus- 
band ; the same n^mbQ^ of beads and arms ; is of the sa^me colour; 
Tides upon the same kind of animal, with this exception that the 
goddess has a female animal to ride upop. Some goddesses, how- 
ever, are not married, 

7he pooranSs speak of the gods in general as the children of Kush- 

*Tbe regent of the earth. f The regent of the skj. \ The regent of the heavens, 

^ Tbatia, heaven, the sky, and earth. ' .| The god of -fire. * The earlh penonified. t Jher 

jptdefwind* ^ The sky personilicd. $Thesiui« | The hear ess personified • 
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yupH by hit wife Uditee. Some pooraniis^ however, say, that Briim-^ 
ha^ Vishuoo and Shivu were created by Brumhu, united with shuktee; 
without the agency of a second person^ to create, preserve, and, at; 
the return -of the kiilpus, destroy the universe. 

The gods are described as presiding over the universe : hence^ 
Indro is the king of the gods, Vayoo is the god of wind, Vuroono 
of water, &c. Ten particular deities preside over the ten quarters 
of the earth. Other gods are represented as presiding over the 

pDwers of man and animals: Indru directs the powers of action, 
or the springs of motion ; Brumha presides over breathing ; Sooryii 
over the »ight; ushwioee-koomarii over smelling ; Dig-davtu over 

hearing; Vayoo over feeling; VuroonQ over the taste ; five other* 
preside over the organs of perception ; Ijgnee presides over the 
mouth ; Indrir over the hand ; Vishnoo over the feet, &c. &c. In» 
this manner thirty^three gods have particular offices assigned them^ 
and they associate with themselves a great number more, to assist 
in directing the divisions and subdivisions of these powers of uature«; 



Besides those who are born gods, there are others who have 
raised themselves to this dignity by their merits. Among these are a 
number of Hindoo kings, as Dushu'^rut'hQ^ Ramfi, Yoodhist'heern, 
lily Urjoontt, Baluramu; &c-. 
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Those gods who have thus raised themselves from human to di- 
vine birth, may, after enjoying the amount of the happiness due ta 
them on account of former merits, descend again to earth, and be* 
come bramhuns, or dogs, according to their conduct in succeeding 
births. Many stories are to be found in the pooranus of gods being 
banished from heaven for certain crimes committed there ; as, on a 
certain occasion, Indru^ for not honouring his spiritual guide, was 
driven to earth, where he was compelled to take the form of a cat. 

The gods do not subsist by eating food ; but, beholding excel- 
lent food (say the shastrus) they are satisfied. They never have 
children by their own wives, but they have by other females. For 
six months they have day, and continue active. The next six 
months they sleep. When awake, they are always absorbed in plea- 
sure, as dancing, singing, play, &c. They perform no religious 
ceremonies.  The form of the gods is like that of men ; but the 
bodies of the former are strong and glorious, having their arms, 3cc. 
multiplied. , The heavens of the gods contain animals, &c. as on 
earth ; but even the inferior creatures there .partake of the superiority 
.of their situation. 

I cannot conclude this article, without recording, from the Hia- 
.<loo shastrus, some of the crimes which the writers of the shastrus 
iliave laid to the charge of their gods: 
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Brumha was inflamed with evil desires towards his owa daughter, 
•^Kalika pooranU. 

Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamiinu, deceived king Bulee, and 
deprived him of his k'\n^(\om*^^Muhabhamtu. 

Shivu is charc^cd with many grievous crimes. His wife was con- 
stanily jealous on account of Ins amours. Among manj other 

adulteries, Doorga charged him with associating with the women of 
a low cast at Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivu and Mohinee, a 
female form of Vishnoo, is disgustingly indelicate. — Ibid. 

Vrihuspiitee, the gooroo, or spiritual guide, of the gods, committed 
A wpe on the body of bis eldest brother's wife. — Ibid, 

Indrti was guilty of dishonouring the wife of his spiritual guide* 
^Ibid. 

* 

Chfindru was criminally connected with tlie wife of his spiritual 
guide. — ^VrihuddhurmU pooranii. 

Sooryu ravished a virgin named Koontee, from whence Kurnnu, a 
giant, was born. — Muhubhmutu. 

LI 
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Yumfi, in a passion, kicked bis own mother, who cursed him. From 
this curse he became afflicted with a swelled leg, which to this day- 
the worms are constantly devouring.— /iid^ 

I 

"Vayoo was cursed by Dukshu for making his daughters crooked 
when they refused his embraces. He is also charged with a scanda- 
lous connection with a female monkey. — Ramayiin&^ 

When Vuroonii was walking in his own heaven, h« was so smittea 
with the charms ofa courteran named C)t)rvushee; that, after a longi 
quarrel^ she was scarcely able to extricate herself from him^ — Ibid^ 

tJgnee was inflkmed with evil desire towards six virgin*, the 
daughters of so many moonees, but was prevented gratifying his 
desires on account of the presence of his wifc.^^MuhabharUtit. 

I 

\ 

fiuluramu was a great drunkard, almost always remaining ina stat» 
of intoxication. — Ibid* * 



Ramu made his wife pass through*a fire^ to know whether she was 
guilty or innocent while in the hands of Ravunfi. — Ramat/utdii. 

Krishna's thefts, wars, and adulteries are so numerous that his whole 
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history, as giv^n in the Shrei-bhaguvutUy &c. seems to be one uniti<i 
terrupted series of crimes. 

Doorga was continually quarrelling with her husband Shlvu,-~ 
UnnUpoorna-mUffgUlu. 

In the images of KalS she is represented as treading on the breasi 
of her husband. — MarkundayU'pooran&. 

Lukshmee and Suruswutee, the wives of Vishnoo^ were continue 
ally quarrelling.— FriAfiflWAfirwitf pooranU. 

Lift 
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«CTION VIII. 



Of other celestial Beings^ 

BESIDE the gods and goddesses, there are several other kinds of 
superior beings^ who have proceeded fom the gods by illicit connec- 
tions,* VIZ. 

Vidyadhfiiu8» Upsurusus« 

Yukshus. GoojhyukijSi 

Bakshiisus^ GuiidhurviiSr 

Kinnurus. Pishachas. 

_ t 

Siddhus. Bhootus. 

Usoorfis*^ 

An. account of these beings will. be found in volume iii, page 319, 
&c. 



*Soroe p}oraa1s speak of the Virtba of «oa« of these beiagi u proceeding from K!^ihj^llp)& and tli« 
daughiert of D Jikshi!L DiCee is called ths m 9tlier of the dito3r&«. 
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Oj the creation of Man. 

EESPECTING the creation of man^ some pundits speak of an 
original creation,, proceeding from Viratu, from which Brumha ar- 
ranged and divided creation as it stands; for instance, from Viratu 
.•proceeded men; Brflmha divided them into bramhiin, kshatriyu, 
voishyu, and sboodru.* Thy ascribe to Viratfi that part of creation, 
which is incapable of change, and that which may be changed they 
ascribe to Brumha. 

ThePadmii pooranu says, that after creating BrSmha, God com- 
manded him to form the world. Brumha, in this work, first caused 

a female to issue from liis left side. From this female he gave birth 

fc # ° 

to ten males, viz. Dukshu, Rlureschee, Utree, Poolustyu, Pooliihu, . 
Krutoo, Vushishl'hu, Goutumii, Bhrigoo, and Ungira. 

In the same way that Brumha created the first female, Dukshu 



« Some affirm that only bniinbttns were at first created, and that the other casti arose from the bramli^s 
debasing tLemseives, 
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gave birth tp twelve daughters, viz. Uditee, Ditee, Dunoo, Kala, 
ttnayoosha, Singhika, Shoonee, Prachee, Krodha, Pfiruma, Vinuta, 
Kudroo. He also gave birth to twenty-seven daughters more, vir, 
Ushwinee, Bhurunee, Kritika, Rohinee, Mrigiishira, Ardra, Poonfir- 

vusoo, Pooshya, Ushldsha, Mugha, Poorvuphulgoonee, Ooturphul- 
goonee, Husta, Chitra, Swatee, Vishakha, tj^noaradha, Jyasht'ha^ 
MooJa, Poorvvasharha, Ootura-shaiha^ Shruvuna, Dhiinisht'ha, 
Shutubhisha, Poorvvu-bhadru-pud, Ootru-bbadru-pud, and Ravu- 
teS. The twelve daughters were married to Kushyupp, the son of 
Mfireechee, and the twenty-ieven to ChundrUj who was born of the 
seaof milk. 



The Ko5rmfi pooranii says, that Briimha, in the from of Nara* 
yunu, first created, by his word, Siinukii, Sonatunu, SSniindunu, 
Rooru and Sunutkoomaru, who became yogces. As these yogSes 

abandoned the M'orld, they became of no use in the propagation of 
mankind ; Bruinha therefore began to perform severe austerities to 
, obtain the blessing of God on the work of creation. He conti- 

nued these austerities for a very long period, wilhout effect; till at 
last he became quite angry, and from his tears a number of bho5« 
tus arose ; his sighs also gave birth to the god Roodru. At the 

request of Brumha, Roodru began to create, but the beings he creat- 
ed were immortal ; in their form they were like Shivu, bearing a 
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trident in- their right hands. On Roodrii's refusing, to create any 
biit imnK>rtaIs, Brumha began the work himself.^ He created water^ 

fire, sether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, mouu* 
tains, trees, climbing pUnts, short divisions of time, day, night, 
half months, months, half years, years, yoogiis, &<:• also Dukshix 
from his breath, Mureechee and Utree from his eyes, Ungira from 

his head, Bhrigoo from his^ heart, Dhurmu from his eyes, Sungkulpu 
from his mind, Pooliistyu from the air in his belly, Poolukii from 
the air which is inhaled into the body, Krutoo from the air called 
npanu, and Vushist'hu from the air called sumanu. After this, in the 
night, he assumed a body possessing the tumu goonu, and created the 
usoorus ; then in the day, assuming a body possessing the sutyfi 
goonQ, he created certain gods, and in the evening the pitrees ; then, 
assuming a body possessing the ruju goonu, he created men ; and nex^t, 

assuming the rojQ and tiimii goonus, he created, in the night when 
very hungry, the rakshusus. To this succeeded the creation of birds, 
beasts, other rakshusus ; (from the belly) cows ; (from the feet) horses ; 
(from the breast) elephants ; also deer, camels, fruits, roots, forms of 
verse, with all other animale and inanimate substances ; the yiikshus 
also, and the pishachiis, gundhurvus, upsuras, kinnuriis, serpents^ 
&c. &c. to all of whom he appointed their proper work. 



* The perplexity of these creators formf a striking contrast to the divine fiat— "Let there.be Tight, and' 
there was light.* ' 
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Brumlia, after creating all these thing's, still perceived that tbt 
creatures did not propagate : be therefore divided bis body into two 
parts, one of which becarne a female, Shutu-ioopa, and the other a 

male, SwayumbhoovG. From these two persons were born Priyu- 

« 

viiitu and Oottanupadu, and two. daughters, Prusootee and Akootee. 
Swayumbhoovu gave his two daughters to Dukshu. Pnwootee had 
twenty-four daughters. Thus men began to increase in the world. 

A learned bramhun, of the vadantfi school, once described to mc 
the union of bodies and souls thus : What he called the lingu shureeru, 
(the soul) he said, existed as an infinitely small particle, capable of as- 
suming the form of the ant as well as that of the elephant. This lin- 
gu shureeru, after it falls from heaven, or escapes from hell, enters 

the rays of the moon, and rests upon some kind of food, of man 
or beast, in the water or on the land. ' Without the rays of the 

moon nothing lives. Mixing itself with this food, it is eaten by 
men or beasts^ or it is transfused into a plant or tree. When eaten, 

jt becomes the seed of whatever animal is intended to be formed in 
the arrangements of Providence. 
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SKCTTON X. 



Of the creation of other Animals^ 

ACCORDING to the pooranus, from Kushyfipft and the twelve 
aaughtcrs of Dukshu arose mo^t of the different animals, as, Shoo- 
ncG was the mother of the dogs; Unayoo of the jackals; Viniita 
was the mother' of the birds; Kadroo of the serpents; Singhika 
was the mother of the lions ; Soornbhee of cows, goats, and geese. 
Krodha is spoken of as the mother of many animals, and especial* 
ly of all those with four feet.* 

• Women gifing birth to dogv, ]^e\tU, wrpentj, gcfsc, &c. is as firmly bellcTcd by tlic BIsdooB u any 
«tber pait of their shastri&s* Why not ? say tbcj. lie gods can ilo e?erjr ibuagt 
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Of the state of Man in this world, 

A CHRISTIAN is taught, that God created the world to display 
his own glory to his rational creatures, and to make them happy in 
his own image. It seems very difficulty from any thing which I have 
found among the Hindoos, to discover thfe reasons they assign for 
the creation of the universe. Creation and Destruction seem to be 
performed by BrQmhu m a periodical manner, without the exercise 
of the divine wisdom. For a certain period BrBmhu exists in a state 
in which he does not appear to be possessed of any of the powers 
which christians call the divine perfections; he rests in a state of 
repose like that of a person in a deep sleep, in which the body and 
mind are both wholly inactive. At the close of a kulpu, or priiluyu, 
he is said to unite to himself what is by some called shiiktee/ by 
others maya-f He then gives birth to the universe. The whole of 
this appears to be the progress of fate or destiny, rather than the ac- 
tions of an indnitcly wise Being, having a plan before him worthy of 
himself. 

• Energy. f lUusioiu 
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The Hindoo shastrus further teach us, that man is created with 

thpsc qualities which unchangeably fix his character and condition.' 

The ruju goonu'(the quality tending to passion) prevails in man, 

mixed with the quality giving rise to knowledge, as well as that 

which l^ads to sloth and darkness. He is represented as having a 

certain destiny to accomplish, over which he has no controul. This 

idea pervades the minds of all the Hindoos without exception ; and 

ch every occasion of misfortune it is resorted to as the root of all 
evil 

Another idea generally received by the Hindoos respecting man 
18, that he is like a spark separated from the parent sun, which wan- 
ders in boundless space, and finds no rest till it be reunited to the 
fountain of light ; or like a fish, which, having left the ocean, w^an- 
dcrs up and down in the difFerent rivers, but finds no happiness till 
it arrive at the ocean again. 

That man was made to glorify his Maker by a course of holy, be* 
nevolent, and devotional actions, as a christian believes, is an idea 
of which, not the least vestige as far as I can discover, exists among 
the Hindoos. Man, according to them; is cast on the ocean of time^ 
and certain ceremonies are given him to perform, said to be meritori'* 
ous, and which are to procure him a safe landing on the shores of 
happiness^ y]^ absorption in God, as a drop of water is received into 
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the ocean ; or a residence for a season, in the heavens of the gods, 
with the participation of every pleasure that can delight the senses. 

The shastrus teach, that the earth is a place of rewards and pu- 
nishments, and that all mankind arc either enjoying the fruita aris- 
ing from works of merit, or sufFeiing for sins committed in this or 
former births ; so that this is another circumstance in the state of 
man in this world. * 



SECTION XIL 



Of absorption^ and the methods of obtaining it. 

GOD, as separated from matter, the Hindoos contemplate, as a 
being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of ideas; as infinite 
jilacidity ; an unruffled sea of bliss ; as being perfectly abstracted, 
and destitute of consciousness* They therefore consider the height 
of perfection to consist in likeness to this being. Hence Kri^hnu, in 
his discourse to Urjoonu, praises the man *' who forsaketh every de- 
sire that entereth into his heart ; who is happy of himself; who is 
without affection ; who rejoiceth not cither in good or evil ; who,. 
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like the tortoise, can restrain his members from their wonted purpose ;, 
to whom pleasure and pain, gold, iron, and stones are the same." 

r 

It is necessary, ia crder to obtaia this perfection, that the per* 
son should have his mind constantly fixed, and unaffected by sur- 
rounding objects, and that he should see Brumhii in every thing. 
Krishnu says to tS'goonu r '* The learned behold Bj umhu ahke in the 
reverend bramhun, perfected in knowledge ; in the ox, and in the 
elephant ; in the dog, and in him who ealeth of the flesh of dogs.'' 

The person whose very nature, say they, is thus absorbed in di- 
vine meditation, and whose life is like a sweet sleep, unconscious 
and undisturbed, is the first of human beings, and obtains absorp- 
tion into Brumhu.* This man does not even desire God, or any 

thing else. His very nature is changed into the perfect image of 
the Ever-blessed. 

To obtain this state, a number of diflfcrent ceremonies are pre* 
scribed in the Hindoo shastrus, most of which> on account of their 



• Some of the followers of Vishnoo (voislintivlis) are not pleased with the idea o^f absorption, or of losing s 
distinct and conscious state of existence. Thej. are represented as praying ilius ; " O Vi>hnoo we do not wish 
Sot absarpfiou; bvtfor a state of happiness in wiiich we ahali fur ever see and serve thee as our Lord ; in whicih 
IliAwUt conlinae as our beloved mast«r, and we as thy servants." AgreoabJj to this prayer, they believe that 
deTOted voishuuviis after death will be freed from future birlh, and remain for ever near Vislinoo in Voikouii^ 
Vkn, the heaven of this god* 
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levere nature, arc called by the name of tupushya, and the person' 
performing them tupushyee.* Forsaking the world ; retiring to a 

forest ; subduing the body by austerities, as fasting, keeping certain 
postures, living on roots, fruits, &c. ; exposing the body to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, &c. &c. These and many other aus- 

4 

\cre practices are recommended to subdue the passions, fix the 
xnind, habituate it to meditation, and fill it with that serenity and 
indifference to earth, which is to prepare it for absorption, and 
place it beyond the reach of future birth. The rules of the shastruf 
respecting a forest residence will be found in vol. iii.^page 402, &c. 

The reader is not, however, to expect any siich ascetics now, if 
ever they did exist. The only appearance of such a character, 
that I have heard of, is mentioned in a note in page 2S9, vol. ii. Tliere 
are, however, many things among the religious mendicants of the 
present day which remind us of the descriptions of a tfipushwee in 
the shastrus. The dresses and marks upon the bodies of some 

of these persons are intended to point out that they have left a se« 
cular life, and have embraced that of a devotee. Some of them, 
to suggest tlie idea of their having subdued their passions, go almost 



^ All tbose actioDiy said m learned braiahftn to me coce, performed by order of the shastrS, winch ^ve paui 
ft> the bod J to keep it in inbjcction, and which a person performs under the hopeofobtaininf absorptioa in Gad^ 
are called tftpHahja* 
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naked, and others entirely so; others wear tyger's akins ;* others car* 
ry iron instruments of torture with them ; some are seen lifting ujp 
the arm till it has become stiff, and others keep the hand closed 
till the nails grow through the ball of the hand. By the side of 
the Ganges, near a large town, it is not uncommon for a mendi« 
cant to take up his residence in a wretched hut, and spend his 
time in repeating the name of some deity : some of these persons 
beg, and others have nothing but what is voluntarily carried to them 
as alms. Yet these men, in general, so far from having subdued 
their passions, frequently curse those who refuse to give them food; 
many are common thieves ; almost all live in an unchaste state, 
and others are almost continually drunk by smoking intoxicating 
drugs. They are total strangers to real purity of heart, and righte- 
ousness of life. They dread to kill an insect, to reproach a brani- 
hun,^or to neglect a ceremony ; but their impure thoughts, or unjust 

-actions, never disturb their peace, as they do the mind of a real 
christian. Indeed some of the most exalted of the Hindoo saints 
burned with rage so as to become a terror to all who approached 

.them ; and their impurities, as recorded in the pooranus, are too of- 
fensive ever to reach an European ear. Even the god Shivu, one of 
the greatest tupushwees of all the Hindoo ascetics, was once so cap* 
tivated/ say&>the Muhabhariitu, with the charms of Mdhinee, that 

f To point out that they belong to tb« Met of MoeiiGs who Kved in forecti. 
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he declared he would part with the merit of all his religious austc- 
fities to obtain one smile from her* 

The following is an account of 5ome of the actions of the most 
eminent of the Hindoo saints ; 



Vfishishi'hu inflicted on himself the most incredible acts of se- 
verity in order to obtain the situation of a Biumhu-rishee. In the 
midst of these acts of severe devotion, he became attached to ^ 
heavenly courtezan, and cohabited with her 5000 years, 

Purashuru, a moonee, violated the daughter of a fisherman, who 
was ferrvino" him over a river ; from which intercourse sprang the 
famous Vyasu, the author of the Muhabharatu. 

The father of Rishyushringu lay with a deer, and his son had deer's 
horns. 

Kupiia, a moonee, reduced king Saguru's 60,000 sons to ashe», 
because they mistook him for a horse^stealer, 

Bhrigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the god Vishnoo on the breast. 
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Ricliceku, a sinless risheCi for the sake of a subsistence, sold his son 
fbr a human sacrifice. 



Doorvasa, a moonee, was so addicted to anger, that he was a terror 
both to gods and men. 

Ourvvu, a moonce, in a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of 
Iloih&yu with fire from his mouth, and Doorvasa did the same to the 
whole posterity of Kiishnfii 

Javalce, a moonee, stanc}s charged with stealing cows* flesh, at a 
sacrifice. When the beef was sought for, the saint, to avoid de* 

tection, turned it into onions. Hence onions are forbidden to the^ 
Hindoos. 

The pooranus abound with accounts of the crimes of these saints, 
BO famous for their religious austerities. Anger and lust seem to 

have been their predominant vices* 

From hence the reader will perceive, that this part of the Hin- 
doo religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some measure, from 
the popular idolatry, was s mere theory, without producing any 
moral efTecta oa the minds of those who carried it to the highest 
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state of perfection.* It ought to be observed too, that many t)f 
these austerities were both senseless and cruel in the eiLtreme :*-*« 
One tupfiswee hung for hundreds of years with his head downwards ; 
another lived on leaves ; another on air ; another surrounded hims6lf 
with four fires, and endured intolerable heat and thirst ; another- 
stood up to the neck in water ; Valtneeku stood in one posture, re- 
peating the name of Ramu, till the white ants surrounded his bo^y 
yrith a case of earth, and devoured all the flesh from his bones« 

As it respects the modern devotees, none of them practise these 
austerities ; none of them expect absorption ;. and almost all of them 
are absorbed in cares for the body, and even in sensuality. Respect^ 
^ble Hindoos consider them as a disgrace to their country ; as a 
swarm of locusts, existing only to devour the fruits of the earth. 

It is true, I have now and then seen a poor wretch, naked, co- 

« 

vered with ashes, and his hair clotted with dirt, whose vacant bru— 
tish looks indicated that he was approaching, a state of complete ab^ 
straction, and that he might soon hope to enter into this perfect 
state, viz. to live in a world full of wonders, without a single pas- 



* The Boonect are the supposed aothors of the most ancient of ihe Hindoo writings,, m some of whiclii it ia 
udmitted, arc to be found sculiments which do hjnour to Uum tn nature. But it is equallj certain ibat these 
9)eouees were very little affected by tbeae leatiment ; and I suppose the taoif mti;ht he said' of aknost ftU the 
healhen philu^ophera. 
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i^lon left to be aiFectcd by them. Yet even this abstraction, or con- 

lempt of the world, if it could deserve such a name, was brought 
on by shunning the presence of man, and continually smoking in- 
toxicating herbs. 

The shastrus teach that there are four kinds of mooktee, or de- 
liverance, viz, 1. That which consists in the enjoyment of happiness 
in the heavens of the gods ; — 2, in being like the god worshipped ;• 
— 3. in constantly dwelling in the presence of such god ;t — ^and 4. in 
absorption. J In the three first the person is subject to future birth, 
but not in the last. The three first are obtained by works ; the last 
by divine wisdom. 

Few of the Hindoos adopt the rules fbr obtaining absorption : thcja 
are however 5ome persons among the dundees and other mendicants 
who ape these things. These persons profess to disregard all ceremo- 
nies, and to be employed in bringing the mind to an entire fixed«^ 

* That is, deified in hemTen* at tome kiogi hmTt been. 

t Every person raised to heaven is not permitted to approach the god in whose heaven he rendes. This privi- 
lege belongs only to favourites. 

% llie vidant^ shastri^s teach, that wherever a person possessing divine wisdom dies, he is immediately 

received into the divine nature which pervades the universe, as air escaping from a vessel when broken inune* 

diatoly mixes with the snnounding air. The pooran^s teach, that the soul of such a person ascends to God in- 

habiting a certain place, and ii theie absorbed in the divine naiure. 

K n I 
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ness, without tbinking on any thing. When I asked a learned bramhSa 
' respecting the nature of this subjugation of the mind— -^whether ibese 
persons teflec ted upon God as possessing such and such perfections, he 
declared that they habituated themselves to restrain their thoughts 
from all exercise ; and that as it respected the .customs df secular 
Hindoos, they considered that there was no evil in drinking spirits, 
Aor any good in bathing in the Ganges ; that in fact all outward thinga 
were alike to them« 



SECTION XII I. 



Of the heavens of the gods. Stones respecting these heavens. Of 
the methods of obtaining happiness in these places^ 

THE Meemangstl writers have decided, that there is no separate 
place of future happiness; but that whether a person's portion be hap- 
piness or misery, the whole is con6ned to the present hfe. The 

pooranus^ declare, that there are many places of happiness and mi.*e* 
ry, and that persons go to these places after' death. They give the 

• names of these places, with other particulars, which plainly point 
out that there is a clear contradiction betwixt these writers and 
the Meemangsukus. 
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The descriptions which the pooranus give of the heavens of the 
gods are truly in the Eastern style : every thing, even the beds of the 

gods^ are made of gold and precious stones* All the pleasures of 
these heavens are exactly what we should expect in a system form- 
ed by uninspired and unrenewed men ; or by such a person as the 
Earl of Rochester was before his conversion. These heavens, like those 
of the European idolators, and like the paradise of Mahomet, are 
liouses of ill-fame, rather than places of rewards for those who "hun* 
ger and thirst after righteousness — or the pure in heart." Here all the 
vicious passions are personified, rather <lei Bed ; — the quarrels and li- 
centious intrigues of the gods fill these places with perpetual uproar, 
while their impurities are described with tha same, literality and 
gross detail, as the same things are talked of among these idolator^ 
on earth. It would be a gross insult to compare these heavens 
with the place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disciples ;• 
but the serious enquirer after truth will be struck with this additi- 
onal proof, that the Christian religion is '* worthy of all acceptation/* 

m 

According to the shastriis, even -the persons who are destined 
to happiness, unless they are saints of a very superior order, arc^ 
detained for twelve months after death in a'state of comparative suf- 
fering, .and are called pratus. The Markundayu pooranu describes . 
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persons in this state as having a very small human body, covered *ith 
.white hairs, red eyes small as the eye of a needle, and a face like 
a swine. An offensive smell proceeds from the body, which contains 
devourino' worms. These pratus devour ordure, urine, &c, and are 
destitute of rationality. They are said to be invisible, but to reside 
principally in the Shakotiiku and Kulidroomii trees. They are de-f 
livered from this state by the performance of the ceremonies of the 
shraddhu, in which ten balls of rice are offered to them. Should these 
ceremonies be omitted, the person remains in this pratu state ; but 
after they have been performed for twelve months, he obtains a body 
suited to his future destiny, viz. in heaven, on earth, or in hell. 

If he obtain a heavenly body, he ascends to heaven, to enjoy the 
happiness to which his merits entitle him. 

Persons performing the ushwumadu sacrifice, the worship of Door- 
ga from pure faith, and some other acts of distinguished merit, as- 
cend to the heaven of Indrii, 

Those who have been highly distinguished as having devoted 
themselves in a very particular manner to the service of some one 
god, go to the heaven of this god after death. 

Kings, and others^ who have particularly distinguished themselves 
in gifts and sacrifices, go to Si5ngyumQnee, the heaven of Yfimfi. 
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The following Description of the Heaven of Fishnoo i$ taken 

from the MUhabhartitU^ 

THIS heaven, called Voikoont*h5,» is entirely of gold ; and is? 
80,000 miles in circumference. All the elevated places are com- 
posed of jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and all the ornaments of 
the buildings, are of precious stones. The chrystal waters of the 
Ganges fall from the higher heavens on tke head of Droovu, and 
from thence into the bunches of hair on the heads of seven rishees 
in this heaven, and from thence they fall and form a river in Vol- 
koont*hu. Here are also — fine pools of water, containing blue, red 
and white water-Hli^s, the flowefs of some of which contain one 
bundi*ed petals and others, a thousand ; gardens of water-lilies, &c. 
On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, sitting on water-hlies, is 
Vj&hnoo, and'On his right hand the goddess Lukskmee. He has 

four arms, is of the colour of a cloud surcharged with rain, and 

wears yellow clothes. From the body of Lukshme§ the fragrance 
of. ihe water-lily extends 800 miks* This goddess's form shinM 

like, a fixed blaze of lightuiug. 

* Tlie xroik called kurmt^-vipakft 8dj% that the heavens of Vuhooo, Br£mhp, and Shlv& are upon three 

peaks of the mountaio Socmaroo ; aqd xjiat ol (be bottom of these peaks are the Mavona of twenty-one otbex 
g'ds. 
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The davurshees, rajarsliees, and supturshees constantly celebrate 
the praises of Vishnoo and Lukshmee, and meditate on their divine 
farms. The bcumhursheai are constantly chanting the viidus. The 
glorified voishnuvus approach near to Vishnoo, and serve him. The 
gods* are also frequently employed in celebrating the praises of 
Vishnoo ; and Guroorii, the bird-god, is the door-keepeu 



^Description ofihe Heaven qfJBrUmhaffrom fhe same work. 

. THIS heavetl is 800 miles long, 400 broad, and 40 high. Narfidfi, 
'%?hen he was attempting to describe this heaven, declared himself 
utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not do it in two 
hundred years; that it contained in a superior degree all that was in 
the other heavens j and that whatever existed in the creation of 
Brumha on earth, from the smallest insect to the largest of the am* 
mals, was to be found here. 

ji scene in the heaven of Brumha: — ^Vrihiisputee, on acertam oc- 
fCasioD, went to the palace pf his elder brother Ootui'hyu, and be- 
came enamoured of his pregnant wife. The child in the womb 

* 

* These gods art sopposvd to be viaitois at Visbnoo'iv 
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rfproved bim, Vribusputee curbed tbe child, on which account it 
Vai bom Uiady ;aad called Desrgbu-tnma.^ When grown up,' 
DaerghU'tSma followed the steps of his uncle, and from his criminal 
tniours Goat&niu and other Hindoo saints were born. Deergbu-tun 
ma was delivered from the curse of Vribusputee by Yoodbist'biru. * 



Description of tbe htwoen of ShivU, from the Shree-bkagUvUtU. 

SIXTEEN thousand miles from the earth, on the mountain Koila* 
su, is the heaven of this g6d« • He lives in a palace of gold, adorned 
with jewels of all kinds. This palace is surrounded withforests, 
gardens, canals, trees laden with all kind of fruits^ flowers of eveiy 
fragrance; a tree called kulpfi, from which a person may obtain every 
kind of food and all other things he may desire. Under aroodrakshfi 
tree, in tbe centre of a forest of these trees, Shivii, frequently sits 
playing with his wife Parvutee. The fragrance of the parijato flowers 
extends £00 miles in all directions ; and all the seasons are here en- 
joyed at once. The winds blow softly, filled with the most refreshing 
odours. At the extremities of this heaven southwards and northwardi 
Shivii has fixed two gates, one of which is kept by Nundee and aae* 
ther by Muba-kalu. 

• from diergb&9 Iod^; tQma,darkii«3« 9 % 



I 
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A number of gods and other celestial beings constantly stayTiere-^ 
with Kartikayu and Gnnashu, the sons of Sbivu ; also, the female 
servants of Doorga, Juya and Vijuya^ eight nayikas, and sixty-foaft 
ySginceS} with bbootus, pishachus, Shivu's bull, and those, disciple* 
of Shivu (shakt&s) who have, obtained beatitude. 

4 

The time is spent here in the festivities and abominations of th^r 
other heavens. 



r  

J^escriplion of the heaven oflndrU^from tKt M&habhartttH: 



THIS heaven was made by Vishwukurma, the architect of the gods. 
It is 800 miles m cifcumferance, and 40 mi lea high ; its pillars are 
made of diamonds ; altits elevated "seats, beds, &t. arc of gold ; its pa- 
laces too are of gold; It is so ornamented with all kinds of precious 
stones, jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, emeralds, &c. &c. that it exceeds 
'in splendour the rays of twelve suns united,. 

It aboundi with gardens and'forests containing among other trees 
the parijatu; the fragrance .of the flowers of this tree extends 800 
miles, that is, fills the wiiole heaven. lu these pleasure grounds am 
pools of water, coutaining fish, water- fowl, water-lilies, &c, Jhe. 
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bnding. places of these pools are of gold, the water is warm in winter, 
fad cold in sumnier. All kinds of trees and flowering shrubs abound 
\fL these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, never boisterous* 
J^e heat of the sun is never burthensome. The inhabitants of this 
l^eaven are gods, moonees, upsfiras, kinnuriis, siddhus, saddhyus, da« 
vurshees, brumhurshces, rajhurshees, Vrihusputee, Shookru, Shunee, 

m 

JBoodbn, the muroots^ maghils^ Oiravutu^ (Indru's elephant), &c« 8cc. 

The inhabitants are always entertained with songs, dances, music, 
aad every species of mirth. Neither sickness, sorrow, nor sudden 
d^ath, are found in these regions, nor are its inhabitai^ affected with 
hunger or thirst. 

When the god Nariidtt was sitting in a graml assembly on earth 
at king Yoodhist'hiru's, the latter asked him if he had ever seen so 
grand a scene hetbre r Narudu, after some hesitation, declared he 
had seen a scene far more. grand inlndru's heaven, of which he then 
gave to the king the above account ; but confessed that the place 
exceeded all his powers of descri[)tioo« 

« 

• ji scene in Indrffs beaten : — At a certain time, an assembly of the 
gods was held, at which, beside the gods, Narudil and the rishees, the 
nagus^ dukshus, gundhurvus, and other inhabitants of the heavenly 
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regions, were present. While the courtezans were dancing, and th^- 
kinnurus singing, the whole assembly was filled with the most en^ 
thusiastic pleasure. To crown their joys, the gods caused a shower 
of flowers to fall on the assembly. The king of the gods, being the ^ 
•most distinguished personage present, first took up a flower, and/ 
holding It to his nose, gave it to a brarahun. The assembled gods,, 
laughing at the bramhnn, he went home in dfsgrace; but he cursed. 
Indru, and ordered him to become a cat in the house of a person: 
of the lowest cast. Suddenly, and unknown to all, he fcil from 

heaven, and became a cat in the house of a hunter of the name of 
Loobdhuko. After he had been absent eight or ten days, Shuchea, the- 
queen of heaven, became very anxious, and sent messengers every- 
where to enquire for IndrQ. The gods also said among themselves, 
•'What is become of Indru? — A total silence- reigns in his palace,, 
nor are we invited to the dance and the usual festivities ! What can. 
be the meaning of this ?- — All search was vain; and the gods assem^ 
bled to enquire where he was ? They found Shuchee in a state of the 
greatest distraction. Briimha enquired of ShucheS, but she could^ 
give no tidings of the lost godi At length Brumha closed his eyes, 
aind by the power of dhyanu*^ he discovered that Ihdru^ having of- 
fended a bramhuD, was become a cat. Shochee, full of alarm, asked 
Brfimha what she was to do ? He told her to go to the house of the. 

"» MeUitatlMir 
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'bratnhiiD, and obtain his favour^ upon which she would have her has- 
band restored to her. Shuchee obeyed the directions of Brdmha ; 
Heat to the house of the bramhfin, who at length was pleased with 
her attentions, and ordered her to descend to the earth, and go t^ 
the bouse of Loobdhuku, the hunter, whose wife would tell her what 
to do that her husband might be restored to his throne in heaven. 
Assuming a human form, she went to the house of the hunter, and^. 
looking at the cat, she sat weeping. The wife of the hunter^ struck 
with the divine form of Shuchee, enquired first, with surprize, who she 
was ? ShuchS hesitated, and expressed her doubts whether the hunt* 
efs wife would believe her if she declared her real name. At length 
she confessed who she was, and, pointing to the cat, declared that 
that was her husband, Indru, the king of heaven ! The hunter's wife, 
petrified with astonishment, knew not what answer to give. Shu- 
chee, after some other discourse, informed this woman, that she had 
been informed that she (the hunter's wife) alone could help her ta 
obtain the deliverance of her husband. After some moments of reflec* 

« 

tion, the hunter's wife directed Shuchee to perform the KaUka-vrutu* 
She obeyed; and poor Indrfi^ renouncing the form of the cat, as* 
tended to heaven, and took his place again among the gods. No 
doubt he took care in future not to offend abramhun^ 

Another scene in thehtcnen of IndrVi^ from the ShriebhagUvtitU:''^ 
On a certain .occasion, the heavenly, courtezans were dancing before^ 



&m 
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the gods, when Indru was 50 charmed with the dancing, and especW 
ally with the person of Oorvushe*, one of the courtezans, tha he 
4id not perceive when his spiritual guide Vrihusputee arrived, aiid 
Ueglected to pay him the usual honours, Vrihiisputee was so inceos* 
€d at this, that he arose and left the assembly* Tlie gods, per<;eivw 
ing the cause, in the utmost consternation, went to Indro, and mada 
him acquainted with what had passed. The latter, full of alarm, .in- 
tieated the gods to Join him in seeking for the enraged Vrihuspfi- 
tee; but the latter had, by the power of yogfi, rendered himself in* 
visible. At last they found the angry gooroo in his own house, and 
the gods joining their petitions to those of Indru entreated that the 
offence might be forgiven. Vrihiispfilce, full of anger, declared that 
he had for ever rejected Indn\* and that his resolution would not be 
changed. Indru, offended that for so small an offence he should 
be so harshly treated, declared that he would make no farther con- 
cessions, but would seek another religious guide. The gods ap- 
proved of his resolution, and advised him to choose Vishwii-roopu, 
who had three heads, for his gooroo. In process of time, at the , 
suggestion of his mother, the daughter of an iisooru, Vishwu-roopii 

was about to perform a sacrifice that should increase the power of 

the iisoorus, the natural enemies of the gods. Indru heard of this, 

^nd, hurling his thunders on the head of the faithless priest, destroyed 



** A Hindoo 42on«ader9 llie ingei of his splrltaal guide as the greatest possible imifortime. 
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Um ID u iostatit The father of Yishwo-roopb heard of his son'* 

' death, and, by the meiit of a sacrifice, gave birth to an usooru^ at 

tlie sight of whom Indru, overwhelmed with fear^ fled to Brumha^ 

The latter informed the king of the gods that Uii* usooru could not, 
be destroyed by allhis thunders, but if he could persuade Dudhee* 
chee, a rishee^ to renounce life, and give him one of his bones, tho 
wooTfi mrght be overcome. This rishee coasentcd, and by the power 
of yogu renounced life. Vishwokurma made this bone into a thun* 
der-boU, by which the ttsooru was destroyed. As soon as theusoorii 

died, a terrific monster. arose from his carcase, to punish ludrufor hia- 
bramhiinicide. Wherever the king of the gods fled, this monster follow^ 
cd him with his mouth open, ready to swallow him up. At lastlndru 
took refuge in a place where the monster could not go to him, and 
in this place the king of the.gods skulked, while the monster ^at and 

watched him. After some time the go<ls began to be alarmed, that 
there should be no king in heaven, where every thing was falling 
into disorder. After consultation, they raised to the. throne, of hea- 
ven, in his bodily state, Nuhooshu, who had performed the sacrificiQ* 
of a horse one hundred times. When Nuhooshu enqinred for Shuchee, 
the queen of heaven, he found she was in the forest called PariJ2|.tfi» 
He sent for her; but she declared she- would not come to Wmy'as 
be had a human and not a divine body. The messengers remonstrate 

« 

edr With her^ but she woukl no^ listen to them -, and fled to Brumha^ 
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who advised her to send word to the rieiw Indru, that she woatd IHe 
with him, if he woald come and fetch her with an equipage superiar 
ito whatever had been seen before in heaven. This message wascotl^ 
veyed to the new Indru, who received it with much joy, but took se- 
veral days to consider in what way he should go to fetch home the 
,queen. In the end he resolved to be carried to her in the arms of 
«ome of the principal rishecsw As the procession was moving along, 

the king, in his excessive aaxiety to arrive at the forest of Parijatu, 

kicked the sacred lock of hair on the head of Ugustyu, who was filled 
with rage, and pronouncing a. dreadful curse on the new Indru, threw 
him down, and he fell, in the form of a snake, upon a mountain on 
earth. — Vishnoo, perceiving that one Indru was kept a prisoner, and 
that another had been cursed and sent down to earth, resolved to find 
a remedy for this evil, and cursing the monster who held the old king 
of ibe gods in durance vile, restored him to his throne and .kingdom, 

jAnother scene in IndriCs heaven^ from the Muhabhar&iii :-^NarBdiS 
one day called at Krishriu's, with a parijatu flower in his hand from 
;the heaven of Indru. The fragrance of this .flower filled the whole 

place with its odours. Narudu first called on Rookminee, one of Kri^sh- 
aiu*s wives, and offered the .flower to her. She recommended him 

to give it to Krishnu, that he might dispose of it as he chose* He 
.next went to Krishnii, who received him with great respect : ** Ha !-^ 
Narudii — ^\'ou are come after a long absence. What flower is that? 
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GanU you tell by its fragrance?'' «aid Narudo, *' It is the parijatu: 
1 brought it from Indx&'s garden ; and 1 now present it to you.'* 
Krishnu received it with pleasure^ and, after some further conversa- 
fidn, Narudu retired into another part of the premises, and watched 
Krishnu, to see to whicli of his wiv€$ he would give this flower 
that he might excite a quarrel jn Krishnu's family, and ultimately 
a war betwixt Krishnu and Indru. Krishnu, after Narudu had re- 
tired, went to .Rookminee, and gave the fljwer to her, warning her 
4o keep it secret, lest Sfitytt-bhama (another of Krishnu's wives) 
should hear of k. As soon as Narudu saw to whom Krishnfi had 
given the Sower, he made a visit to Sutyii-bhama ^ she received him 
with great attention, and, after the first compliments were over, 
Narudu fetched a deep sigh, which Sutyu-bhama noticing, enquired 
the cause. He seemed to answer with reluctance, which made Sutyfi- 
l)hama more inquisitive. lie then acknowledged that his sorrow 
Vas on her account. Her curiosity was now still more excited, and 

«he begged bim to tell her what he meant. ^* I have always con* 
filder^d you/' says Narudu, *^a5 the most beloved wife of Krishnu. 
The fame of your happiness has reached heaven itself. But from what 
I have seen to-day, I suspect that this is all mistake " " Why ?— • 
Why r" asked Sutyu-bharaa most anxiously. Narudu then unfolded 
to her, in the most cautious manner, the ^tory of the flower: ^'I 
brought from heaven/' says he,** a parijatu flower ; a thing which if 
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not to* be obtained on earthy and gave it to Krishn& I made nor 
doubt but he would present it to you; to whom else should he present 
it ? but Instead of that he went secretly to the apartments of Rook-* 
niineS, and gaye the flower to her. Where then is his love to you ?"— 
Siityu-bhaQia asked what kind of flower this was ?. Narudu declare 
ed that it was not in his power to describe it. '* Do you not perceive,* 
said he, "its odours?'' "I perceived,'* said Sutyu-bhania, **thc.xnost 
delightful fragrance, but I thought it was from your body/' Narudii. 
declared that his body was ofFensive^ and that it was the parijatu 
that diffused its odours all around. *'But," says he, " when you 

see Krishnu, ask him to let you look at it'' " And do you think then," 
said Sutyu-bhama^ *' that I shall speak to Krishnu, or see his face" 
aiiy more !" — **You are right,'* said Narudii: ** he did not. even let • 
you see so precious a jewel; but secretly gave it to another/' — This 
enraged Sutyu-bhama made the most solemn protestations that she 
had done with Krishnu forever. Narudu praised her for her resolu- 
tion, but hinted, that if she ever did make up the matter with Krishnii, 
she should insist upon his fetching one of the trees frpm heaven, and 
giving it to her. Naradu having thus laid the foundation of a dreadful* 
quarrel betwixt Krishnu and his wife, and of a war with Indru, with* 

drew, and Sutyu-bhama retired to the house of anger.* Some 

days after this, when Krishnu went to see Sutyu-bhama, he could not 

• A boose .«et apart for an angry wife, where »le miicB till her Imsban J icconcUc* bimeelf to hct 
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find her ia her&partmentii, and asked the servants, who told him that 
she had retired to the house of anger. Not being able to discover the 
cause, he went to her, and made use of every soothing expression; 
but in vain. *■ At last he threw himself at her feet, and after many 
entreaties, ^he consented to be reconciled, on the condition that he 
5liouId fetch one of the trees from heaven, and plant ii in her garden. 
He promised, And sent Gurooru to Indrii with liis comphments ; but 
if'Iadrft did not ffive it with sfood words, he commissioned Gurooru 
tO'threaten him with war; and if this did not avail, to declare to him, 
thart Krishna would come, and trample on the body of his queen, 
overturn his throne, and take the tree from him by force. Ihdrii 
refused to part with the tree; nor could hs be moved eiflierby threats 
or entreaties ; on the contrary, enraged at the threatening of Krishnu to 

trample his queen under his feet, he sent him a defiance. The lat- 
ter, on the return of Gurooru, prq)ared for war; and., collecting his 
forces, rode to heaven, and commenced a war with Indru. The 

niost dreadful havock was made on both sides, by Indru with his thun- 
derbolts, and by Krishnu with his whole forces. All the heavens were in, 
a state of frightful uproar, and the gods were full of alarm. -They 
recommended Indru to submit, for that he would certainly be over- 
come. At length Krishnii let fly a weapon called Soodiirshunu, 
which followed the flying Indru )vherever he went. The gods ex- 
horted Indru to sue for peace; otherwise he would immediately be 

hewniti pieces.' Indru took this advice, and obtained forgiveness of 

P pa 
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the earaged KrishaS, who. carried off thfr tree io. triiio^b, and af<* 
peased his jealous wife Sutyu*bhama« 

Anptficr scene in Indru's heaven, from the same work :— A dreadfirf) 
war once took place in the heaveor of. Chundru^ betwixt this god* 
and IndrUy on the one side, and Gurooru on the other. Gi^rooru went" 

to Chandra's heaven for the water of life, that he might obtain the 
deliverance of his mother, who had, through the curse of her son, be-« 
come the slave of tlie other wife of her husband. Chundru not be- 
ing willing to give it^ a war ensued ;. but Gurooru defeated both In- 
dru and Chundru^ and obtained the water of life. Piaciog the li- , 
quor, however,, by the side of a river while he went to bathe, Indru.- 

stole k away, and carried it up to heaven agaiu. 



Description of the heaven ofYumii^ from the same work. 

THIS heaven, built by Vishwukorma, is 800 miles in circumfer^^ 
tnce, Ttom hence are excluded the fearof enemies^ and sorrow botk- 
•( body and mind. The climate is very mild and salubrious* 

In this heaven each one is rewarded in kind, according to his works r 
as, he who has given much away on earth, receives a far greater 
quantity of the same things. He who has given away nothing, will 
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bave other kinds of happiDes&^ and will see food, houses^ land^ &c. but 
will, receive nothing. 

All kinds ofexcenehtrood are here heaped up into moantains,*. 

lV> this heaven have been raised a great number of Hindoo kings^ 
whose names are given in the Muhabharutu : but which| as they would 
be uniateresting to an English reader^ I have omitted> 

The pleasures of this heaven are like those of IndrA*poora : viz; 
Uic senses are completely satiated with gratifications as gross as the 
sensual-appetites of Vyasu^ the writer of this pooranu, could make 
them* 



Description of the Iieaven of VUroonUi from the same work. 

THIS heavea it alao 800 miles in circamference, and was built by ' 
Ae divine architect Vishwukfirraa. la the centre is a grand canal of ' ' 
pure waten It contains also forests^ pools, &c, 

Tfiroonu, and his queen Varoonee, sit on a throne of diamonds^ 

* That seeiM to be « bnven for glottoai* 
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lie is clothed in red garments, with a large garland of flowers round 
his neck, a crown ol'jewels on his head, &c. Around him sit the courts 
among whom are Sumoodru, Gunga, and other river gods and god*- 
dosses. ;• the twelve Adityus, and other gods; the nagus;.Oirayu- 
tu ; the doityfis ; danuvus ; Ravunu and other rakshusus ; Valee, and 
'Other TOonkies, &c» 

The pleasures of this heavep consist in the gratification of the 
senses, as in the heavens of Indru, &c. There does not seem to be a 
v«tige of any tiling here, but .what would exactly meet thewiihed 
^f a hbe^ti^e. 



A scene in the heaven ofVuroonU : — Nimee, a king, invited, Vo- 
shisht'hu to preside as priest over the ceremonies at a sacrifice that 
he was about to perform. Vushisht'hu at that time was engaged as 
priest to perform a sacrifice for son^e other kijig, from whom he ex- 
pected very large presents. He therefore excused himself to king 
Nimee. The latter finding all his entreaties to Vushisht'hu vain, 
employed another moonee as priest, and finished his sacrifice. - Af-> 
tcr Vushisht'hu had finished the ceremonies of the sacrifice in whicji 
lie was engaged, he proceeded to the palace of king Nimee; but find- 

 

«^AmoDg theit deities aie included £od« of irells, pools, lakes, hmuM, whirlpoolsi &c 
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ing tliat the king had employed another priest, he was filled with 

rage, and pronounced a curse on him, by which he was reduced to 
ashes. Before the curse took effect, the king cursed Vushisht'hu, and" 
reduced his body to ashe*. The soul of Vushishl'hu went to Briimhay 
te enquire how he was to get a body again* Brumha said, " Go» 
to the gods Vuroonu and Mitrii.'* He went and obtained his body 

in the following manner : Mitru having been inflamed with the sight 
of Oorvushce, a heavenly courtezan, as she was dancing in Indru's 
heaven, invited her to his house. As she was going, Vuroonu met 

her, and became enamoured of her also. [Here the story becomes 
too filthv to be written. ♦••***•♦•***••• •! From 
the inflamed passions of these two geds, Ugustyu an eminent tupus- 
wee, or saint, was born, and Vusbisht'hu, one of the most exalted of-, 
the Hindoo saints, obtained a new body. The moonees who had been 
employed by Nimce, fearing that they should lose^ all employment - 
hereafter as priests if they suffered, at the close of the sacrifice, Ni- 
mee thus to perish, formed from the body a young man, to whom 
they gave the name of Junukii, who became the father of Seeta, the. 
wife of Ramu: 



Jl scene in the heaven of C%w;?rfri/:— The god Chundru, at a cer- 
tain period, performed the sacrifice called Rajusooyu ; Vrihusputee 

was the priest. ChOndiu begged that the priest would permit his 
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Vfik Tara to join the goddesses at the sacrifice; to which Vrihiis. 
putee cousented. At the close of the sacrificCi Chuodru persuaded 

Tara to a criminal intercourse^ and by various excuses kept her at his 
house for some months, and at length plainl}- told the priest that he 

would not part with hec, impudently confessing what had taken place, 
Vrihusputee went to tlie icing of the gods to complain. Indru, highly 
incensed that Chundru should have seduced the wife ^f }}is spiritual 
guide, called all the gods to arms, and declared that he would ex- 
terminate the whole race of Chundrii. The culprit, alarmed a* 
this, fled to Shookracharyii, the priest of the fisodrus, and sought his 
protection. JBeing the enemy of the gods, he gladly took ChundrtL 
under his protection), although he told the god that his crime *was 
of the most flagitious sature. The gods, hearing that Chundru 
had taken refuge with the goproo of the usooriis, were in despair of 
getting him thence by force; wherefore Vishnoo recommended that 
Vrih&sp&tee should put himself under the protection of Shookrachar- 

yu, and claim his wife. He did so, and the gooroo of the gods 

was seen prostrating himself before the gooroo of the usoorus. The 
latter was highly elated at seeing all the gods, in fact, thus pros* 
trate at his feet, smiled, and promised to grant his request : the 
trembling culprits, Chiindru and Tara, were delivered up, under pro- 
mise however that their offences should be forgiven. When Tara was 
led away by Viih&sputee^ she was found to be pregnant, but deli- 
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vering hcrseW (the goddesses have this power) the child, a hhoCtu, 
vas delivered up to Chundiu, and Tara and Vrihuspulee went home. 



X>escrij>tion of the heaten of Koovarii^ the god of riches, frojn the 

^ame work. 

THIS heaven was formed by Koovaru himself, the power to form 
which was giveb him ^s the reward of his austere devotions. It 
is 800 miles long, and £60 broad. The wind, perfumed with ten 
thousand odours, blows in soft breezes throughout this heaven, 
which is in every part adorned with gold and jewels. The glory of 
the place is like that produced by the rays of the full moon. Here 
are aUo canals filled with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c. with 
flights of steps made of gold ; also forests and gardens in which Koo- 
varu and his courtezans divert themselves. In the treasury of this god 
ware all kinds of jewels, gold, silver, &c, in heaps like mountains, from 
which the gods supply themselves and the goddesses with ^ornaments. 

Koovaru sits on a throne glorious as the meridian sun, -and rcpo- 

«es on a bed equally splendid. He is surrounded by different gods, 

among whom are Shivu, Doorga, Shivii's bull, his servants Nundee, 

Aluha-kalu, Shunkoo, Kurrnu, &c. also by a thousand goddesses^ or 

Qq 
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concubines, shining like the lightning, and adorned with loads of 
jewels ;• by the yukshus, Ravunu^ Vibheeshunu and other rakshu&us, 
the pishachus, gundhurvus, kinniirus^ upsuras, vidyadhurus; mountaia 
gods, 8lc. Before this assembly the fipsuras dance, thekinnurus, (with 
horse;** mouths,) and the gundhurvus^ sing and play on heavenly iQ'- . 
struments. All the pleasures of the other heavens are to be found . 
here. 



Of the methods of obtaining happiness in the heavens of the godt. 



THE Hindoos sometimes divide tlic whole doctrine of the shas- 
trus into two partSy viz. that which relates to divine wisdom, and 
that belonging to works. By gnauQ, or wisdom, that is, the know- 
ledge which unites the mind to God, they believe that absorption 
13 obtained,* and works they consider as raising a person to happi- 
ness in the heavens of the gods. They believe also that works may. 
assist the person, to obtain divine wisdonu 



• I suppose the infidels atnong Christ'ans would prefer the hcsTen of KrishnU to «nnthiIat»on» if they could 
lafe their choice ; though it is rather re.uarkable that tlic « eternal sleep," Id the creed of these raen, and the 
"gpwd aovod sleep" iu that o£otber8» agrees so-uearly with the Hindoo idfia oCabiorptipB. See a iitxanx pager 
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All the secular Hindoos, and the greater number of the Hindoo 
mendicants, perform the popukr ceremonies, and thus fall under the 

KJ 

censures of Krishnu who, in the Bhaguvutu-Geeta, tells Uijoonu, that 
•'numbers prefer a transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal absorp- 
tion." 



The following are esteemed works of merit capable of raising a 
person to celestial happiness : 



. i 



Honouring, entertaining, serving, and giving gifts to bramhuns: 
the more learned the bramhun the greater the merit* 

Worshipping the gods, and particularly a person's guardian deity. 

Repeating the names of the gods, and especially the name of a 
person*s guardian deity* 

Visiting, or residing at, holy places, and performing the accustom*; 
ed religious ceremonies there. 

Performing *the shraddhu for deceased ancestors. 



Bathing in the Ganges and other sacred riversi 
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Performing the hdmu or burnt sacrifice^ and offering bloody sa* 
orifices. 

Building temptes, cutting roads and pool«, planting trees, e^peci^ 

* 

ally sacred trees ; making and setting up images. 

Repeating the guyatree, and other parts of the vadus. 



Reading the vado or other shastius^ or hearing them read. 



Honouring and serving a spiritual guide. 

Praising the gods cither in tliV«words of the shastrus, or in words 
invented by the worshipper. 

Hospitality to guests, especially to bramhuns* 

Fasting, particularly at times directed by the shastrus. 

Burning with a deceased hu:>band» 

Parting with life in certain situations and in sacred places. 

The reader will perceive that, in this list of Hindoo works of merit, 
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■there is scarcely a vestige to be seen of the actions esteemed virtuous 

a 

amongst christians : Honouring parents, — honesty, — compassion to- 
wards the ignorant, the poor and the miserable, — regard to truth,— 
self-denial,— humility,— patient sustaining of injuries, — purity of 
niind, &a are left out of all ** the commandments with promise" ia 
the Hindoo code. Those learned men with whom I have conversed 
on this subject, admit that no rewards are attached in their shastrus 
to what we call ** christian virtues,'' though many of these things arc 
commended by the Hindoo writers^ ami the neglect of certain do- 
mestic and other duties, as well as the commission of certain sins, as 
lying, adultery, &c. are threatened with future punishment. But 
PUBITT of MIND, and GENUINE MOKAiiiTY, HAVE-NO PLACE ia 
the Hindoo religion, as preparatory to a state of future happiness, 
neither in the commands of the shastrii, nor in the examples of re- 
wards bestowed^upon persons in a future state» 

The subjugation of the passions so much insisted upon in some of- 
the shastrus applies to all virtuous as well as to impure desires. The 
person who is divested of all desire^ even that of obtaining God, is 
described as having arrived at the summit of perfection. The love 
of parents, of children, &c. is an imperfection, according to the Hin» 
doo code. Hence says Krishnu, ** Wisdom is exemption from at- 
tachment and affection for children, wife and home/* 
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I here give a few examples of persons raised to heaven by their 
.own works, to shew that these works have nothing to do with ical 
.jiiorality :— 

King Sooriit'hu was raised to the heaven of Indrii for performing 
.the sacrifice of a horse, and for the gifts he offered at this, sacrifice 
.to the bramhuns. — Shree^bhaguvutu. 

King Trishunkoo obtained a separate heaven by the power of the 
merits which Vushisht'hii, a bramhun, transferred to him,— /^/(/. 

'Umbureeshij, a king, V7as about to perform a human sacrifice, in 

order to obtain heaven. After he had procured a vixrtim, and was 

^about to sacrifice it, through the interference of VisJiwamitru, abram* 

hun, his sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim was 

pot slain/ and the king went to the heaven of ludru. — Ibid. 

King Indrii-dyoomiiu, by .performi^ig austeritieS| cacrificeSi and 
presenting gifts to bramhuns, obtained the power of going to heaven 
whenever he chose. — Muhabharutu. 

King Nrigu presented to the bramhuns daily a thousand new- 

* He repeated a mSntrS girea Yiim bj VishwtDiitrB, which took away the power of the fire. 
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milch cows with their calves. By these gifts he became- free from 
sin. One day, however, by mistake, a cow he had previously givep 
to a brarnhfin having gone by accident amongst a number of cows* 
which the king was presenting to another bramhun, the king gave 
this cow away twice. For this mistake, though the king, on disco- 
very, restored the cow, and gave the bramhun a compensation, he- 
was turned into an animal, and continued in this state a thousand 
y^ars. At length, at the commencement of the dwapuru-yoogu, in 
this form, he attempted to bite Krishnu, who destroyed him. H'e^ 
immediately assumed a beautiful human form, and ascended to hea^ 
ven. — Ibid. 



These examples might easily be multiplied. They are, however^ 
sufficient to shew the reader that in the highest acts of the Hindoo 
religion there is nothing of a moral nature, nor any thing whatever" 
toiencourage the cultivation of a moral temper or conduct. What has 
the sacrifice of a horse or of a man, or gifts of cows to men already 
raised above the rest of their fellow-creatures in wealth and honour, 
to do with the cultivation of a holy and benevolent temper^ or with^ 
**gping about doing good.?!* 

Beside these *^ works of merit,'* perforn^ed by Hindoos under the 
hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual pleasures after death, thtrc 
area number of other actions performed by them, supposed to be^ 
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meritorious in their nature, but which, in the opinion of a christian, 
deserve punishment, even in this hfe :— 

The Hiudoo widow, burning with the dead body of her husband, 
js promised a residence in heaven as long as fourteen Indru's reign ; 
jyet no christian doubts whether these are real murders or not. 

The dearths of vast multitudes of Hindoos are procured or hastened 
annuaUy by immersing a large part of the body, in a state of danger- 
lOvm sickness, in the Ganges, and pouring large quantities of this sa- 
bred water into the body of the dying person.: yet the Hindoos think 
it a work of great merit. 

Many persons voluntarily renounce life in the Ganges, under the 
liope of obtaining immediate entrance into heaven ; and yet a jury 
of Englishmen would attribute every such act to insanity, or pro- 
Oiounce it self-murder* 



Mothers devote their children to this sacred river, not doubting 
]?ut that they are sending their children to heaven ; yet we do not 

^oubt but that every such act is infanticide. 

Many of the practices in the presence of the Hindoo idols, in the 
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%ery midst of worship, are so dreadfully obscenei that lam persuaded 
cveu a Billingsgate mob would not Buffer the actors to escape with* 
out some marks of their disapprobation ; and yet the Hindoos expect 
nothing less than heaven for these works of merit. 

A great number of the Hindoo modern saints live in a state of 
perpetual intoxication, and call this stupefaction, which arises from 

smoking intoj^icating hevb^fjixwg the mind on God. 

•• 

Nor do the Brumhocharees, who follow the rules of the Tuntrii 
shastr&s^ and practice unutterable abominations,* under what they 
call the forms of religion^ ever doubt whether these acts are merito* 
rious, and capable of raising the person to heaven or not 

£ven women of the town have worship performed by bramh&ns in 
brothels, from which they expect rewards in a future state ; so com* 
pletely absent from the Hindoo mind is the christian idea of purity of 
heart; and of the necessity af this in order to approach God. 

The ceremonies which lead to the heavena of the gods, are some 
of them performed daily, and others at greater intervals. Bathing, 

'*The christkn {mblic must gite Che mthtn on the HoidM fdigpw cndil leapeetbg Acn tboniiuitioaai 
they «re m intokrahly giwc, thattbej ouwat he dramd iuto pahiic vienb 
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repeating the name of the guardian deity, and (with many) the wor*' 
ship of some god, are daily ceremonies. 

In general the Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon their 
works, though they do not depend upon any one ceremony to pro- 
cure future happiness : One Hindoo travels to the south ; another to 
the north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm :• but after all, he 
listens to any new nostrum with a% much eagerness as though he had 
hitherto done nothing towards getting to heaven. As the time of 
the person's enjoyment of happiness depends on the quantity of his 
merit, this may be another reason why the Hindoo performs so many 
different works to obtain the same thing. 

After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly diligent 
in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his neighbours speak of 
him with much respect: one neighbour perhaps asks another : ** Who 
has been burnt at the landing-^place to-day ?*' The other answers — • 
•* Such a one : he was an excellent character : he assisted others ; he 
was very strict in performing the snanu (bathing); he visited such 
and such holy places ; was very generous to bramhfins and strang- 
ers ; venerated the gods, &c. No doubt he will go to heaven ;— 



* The Hindoos have ai f^cat a propensitj to follow any new ihins in rcL'gion as any other heathens wbat* 
everi where the call does not interfere. \ 
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":or, no doubt, he will go to Voikoonl'hu ; or, (if he wasi known to be 
a follower of Shivu) to Koilasu/' When a person dies who has not 
been liberal to bramliuns, nor expended any thing in the Cieremonies 

.oCbis religion, his neighbours doom him to hell without ceremony. 
When a neighbour mentions him, the person to whom he speaks aiFects 
perhaps to be quite alarmed that the sound of such a person's name is 

gone into his ear, and, to remove the evil effects of such a circum'« 
§tance, he repeats the names of several gods ia some such form as 
this ; '* Ah ! — Ah ! — Muhabharutu ! Muhahar&tu ! Doorga ! Doorga ! 
Doorga ! I must fast to-day, I fancy, for hearing this vile person's 
name repeated." 

If the person has lived in all manner of impurity, and, in the lan- 
guage of scrij)ture **has drank iniquity like water," and yet has per- 
formed the popular ceremonies with a degree of regularity, he is 
spoken of with respect, for it is a principle of the Hindoo religion 
that good works absolutely atone for bad ones.* 

Notwithstanding it is common for survivors to speak in high 
terms of the future state of those who were zealous idolators, itjs a 
doctr ne repeatedly inculcated in the Hindoo shastrus, that those 
who have not overcome their passions, (pure and impure), though thej^ 

• Nominil christians little imagine how heathenish nuny of their reliinoas notions are* 

K r jt 
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may have performed the usual ceremonies of their religiod^ cannot 
obtain heavenly happiness. The doors of heaven are therefore 
shut against the great bulk of the people : they have not performed 
any splendid religious actions ; nor subdued their passions ; nor fixed ' 
their minds on God: nor performed those severe austerities called 
tfipusIiwQ. The shdodru, ako, having no inheritance in the vadui^ 
is placed in far worse circumstances than the bramhun. Heaveil was 
made for bramhuns^ as well as the earth ; and in general a Hindoa * 
must be raised to bramhinical birth before he can raise his eyes t^- * 
wards heaven as his home.*' Very few therefore indulge the hope * 
of heaven.f On the contrary^ when at the point of death, almost all 
the Hindoos are in a state of the most perplexing anxiety, like per* 

sons on board a vessel in a storm when the vessel has become wholly 
unmanageable. Such a wretched Hindoo^ in these moments, is of^ 
ten heard giving vent to his grief and fears in ihe midst of bis re^- 
latives^ as he lies by the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they 
endeavour to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not ex* 
pect to live much longer ; that he leaves a numerous family in com* 



* How diflierenttlie spirit of tbe trae nligioo : '<To the poor is the gospel preadied." " Blessed ere Ibe pooi 
aijpirit« for tkeiis is Ihe Ikiiigdoin of heaven." 

1'Is it not prebable, lince all other ways of getting to lieamin tie rendered so difictill to the peer, that 
tiiisls on;; reason which reconciles a Hindoo widow to the funeral ^e, U bj tins act she is quite certain ofob- 
Uining fittare happiness both Tor herself and her husband* 
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ibrlable circumstancw ; and further, that his merits will certainly 

raitebim to heaven. The dying man, however, finds no comfort in- 

the merit of hU works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in some 

•uch language as this : " I ! what meritorious deeds have I perform. 

ed ? I have done nothing btitfein. Ah 1 where shall Igo !— Into what 

heli stttU I be plunged »— What shall I do ?— How long shall I con- 

tinae i»4ietl ?^ — What hope can Ihave of going to heavien ?-iHere I 

have been suffering for sin; and now I must go and renew my suf- 

^ings ! — How man J births miut I -undergo rr— Where wiJlmywr- 

fow» terminate ?*-' — As a forlorn and miserable hope, he calls upon his- 

friends ta give him their blessing, that Gunga may receive him ; and 

he laker leave of them ixt the utmost purturbation of mind* A Hin- 

d^o knows nothing jof that hope which is **as an anchap to the soul^^ 

both suFe and s ted fast.** 



When I urged that .the shastrfis jtn^de lArgt promiser tp those who* 
repeated the name of a god, or bathed in sacred rivers, or visited 
holy places,* 8cc. Sec. I was toldhy a learned bramhon, that the same 
shastrus declared, that these promi^^es were ofkiy made to aUure jmen 



** A perMin wlio die» in tiie prncacf of the mer, bdienng in Ofingt, it pmnMifcctietTm o( Vikl^io^ 
4S\ wbo lire b^ the ih$Io of Gd^gft are. assured hj tbe sbastr&s of deliTeraiice fron future birtb.. He who bathes 
tp the Ganges at what is. called a Great-Great- Varoonee (see ▼<^.ui, page. 308^ iff ipswtd that by this act be deliyer» 
and 3»000,000of ancestun from hcU. 
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to the performance of their duty, and were not meant to be litcmlly 
fulfilled.* 



SOECnON XXV. 



Of future punishments in the transmigration of souls. 



AFTER death, the person is taken by the messengers of yfimtt 
through the air to the place of judgment. After sentence, as an cerjal 
being or ghost, he wanderd about the earth for twelve months, and 
then takes a body suited to his future condition, whether he* go to 
the gods, suffer in a new body, or be hurled into some hell. 

Some of the shastrus contain large accounts of the nature of those 
punishments which are endured in a succession of births. See vol. 1, 
page 432. 

I add a few particulars from the work called Kurmu-vipakfi : 



• What a contrast is tliis to Hebrews vi. 17, 18. " Wherein God, willing more abundantly to shew onto the 
heirs of promise the immotability of his counsel, confirmed xt by an oath ; that by two immutable things, in 

which tX loai impossible for God to De, we might hare a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hop« let before us.** 
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He who destroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; will afterwards' 
!>e born and remain a fish for three years ; and then ascend to humau 
birth, but will be afflicted with a continual fiux. 

He who kills an enemy subdued in war, will be cast into the hell 
Krfikfichu ; after this he will pass through the following births, viz. 
a bull, a deer, a tyger, a bitch, a fish, a man ; in the last state ho 
will die of the palsy. 

He who eats excellent food without giving any to others, will be 
punished in hell 30,009 years, and then be born a musk-rat; then a 
deer; then a man whose body emits an offensive smell, and who pre- 
fers bad to excellent food* 

The man who refuses to his father and mother the food they de» 
sire, will be punished in hell, and will afterwards he born a crow ; 
then a man. In the latter birth he will not relish any kind of food* 

The stealer of a water-pan will be born an alligator ; next a maa 
of a monstrous size. 

The adulterer who has cohabited with a woman of superior cast, 

U' • • . ' • " 

endure torments in hell during seventy-one yoogus of' the gods ; 

after this he will suffer in another hell and continue burning like 
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a blade of grass for 1G0,000 yeare^ He will next be born a wortn^ 
aud after ibis ascend to Imnian i^irtb, J^ut bis body wiU be fall of 
4lisea$ei« 

The stealer of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be born *4Mid 
continue eighteen years ja crow.; then a iie ran for twelve years; thea 
a diseased man. 

Me who kills an animal, not designing it for ^uicrifice, will, in the 
form of a turtle, be punished in hell ; then be born a bull, and then 
A xnan^ afflicted with an incurable disease. 



Jle who kills an animal by holding its breath, and laughs ftt a 
lanfii at the time of its irecital, .will, after enduring infernal torments^ 
ht born a snake, a tyger, a cow, a paddy-. bird, a crow, and thea 
a man having an asthma, 

fie who dkniniahcs the alms bestowed on tny one, will sidi ktto 
iJjell; then.be Jiowa blind man, afflicted .with a cotuumption. 

A'bcautiful woman who despises her htt»band, will suier in heU 
A varieW of torments: then be born a female, and, losing her hw- 
Stand Teiy soon after marriage, will long suffer the mueiies of «i- 

tfLowhoodi: 
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The Ugncepooranfi sriys, rliat a person who loses human birth, pas- 
ses through 8,<K)0,000 births among the inferior creatures before he can 
again obtain human biith. Of these biitlis he remains 2,^100,000 
i>f births among the immoveable parts of creation, as stones, trec3| 
ftc. ; 900,(00 among the watery tribes; 1,000,000 among insects, 

trorm^ &C. ; 1,000, OOO among the birds ; and 3,000,000 times is he 
born among the beabts. In the ascending scale, if his works be suita- 
ble, he continues 400,CO(> births among the lower casts of men ; during 

100 births among the bramhuns ; and after thisi he may obtain ab- 

forption in firumhu. 



». 



There arc instances given in the sliastrcs of souls entering new 
bodies without first suffering in hell. King Nigru, for a mistake 

in offering some cows to the bramhuns, continued a lizard for TOOO 
years, and then went to heaven. • 



Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated with the 
politician, or the philosopher, its influence on the state of society 
might form an interesting subject of enquiry. So far as I have been 
able to trace its influence, it appears to have the most unhappy 
effects upon the present race of Hindoos. If a Hindoo be attacked 

yith some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he immediately 



f See page 5ii of this ▼olomob 
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traces the cause to the sins of a former birth, and, instead of using 

measures to extricate himself, he sits down in despair, thinking that 

« 

these things are inseparably attached to his birth, and that he caa 
get rid of them only with life itself. In a religious view this doctrin^ 

is very pernicious : the christian is taught that every thing dependf 
upon the present state, and therefore he *[ works out his salvatioa^ 
with fear and trembling/' but the Hindoo, like all other men, being 
always disposed to procrastinate in religion, finds this dispostioa 
greatly encouraged, by the vain hope that a future birth will be mort 
favourable to him ; that he shall be born to better fortunes, be ricli^ 
or be placed some how or other in happier circumstances for pursuing 
-the concerns of religion. Tlie next birth,; in the mouth of a Hin* 
doo, is the same as '' to morrow*' in the mouth of a nominal christian^ 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls often appears in their conversation, especially when some pros- 
perous or adverse circumstances have arisen in a family. When a 
.person is in deep sorrow for the loss of a child, and: is addiessed by 
another on- the subject, the former perhaps utters his giicf in some 
such words as these ; ** What have I done that lam thus grievously 
"afflicted? When I examine my life from my chiKlhood, I cannot 
*'fife that I have done any harm. Why then does God thus affli(;| 
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me ? Why did he give me a child? Why did he take it away?"— 
<'*The mother next vents her grief in abuse on Yumu : Oh ! Yuin& ! 
^*What did I do to thee? I am sure I never injured thee ! Thou 
'' knewest that I had none else: lam in this world like a blind 
"creature; this child was ray stafT,—- and thou hast taken him 
► <'away. O thou wicked Yflmu — I will put a wisp of fire in thy 
.*• face. J will flog thee with the broom. My breast is splitting with 
«* grief/* Another female now joins her, and says, '' Oh ! sister, 
What ! is your child gone ! Ah !— Ah !— Ah !— that vile Yumu— he 
is full of injustice. If I could see him, I would cut him into a 
thousand pieces. He has taken all mine ; but he has left you one.* 
Ah! if I were stone I should spilt into pieces ; but I am earth— only 
flesh and blood, and therefore I am sunk into nothing. But why 
do I thus complain ? I am not singular; every one's house isplur^- 
dercd.'* Another person now comes in, and says, *' Why do you 

blame Yumu ? What fault has he committed ? In former births you 
committed many crimes; otherwise I cannot see why you should 
suffer in this dreadful manner: you have done nothing but works 
of merit in this birth. You must have injured some one's child in a 

* The Hindoo women are ezeeisivelj fond of their children. W hen • mother pnjs her respects to an nj^ed 
female, she proenn her child to receive her blessing, and says «• Ma— give my ch'ld your blessing." The old 
vroraan^says " Live, live, as many years as there are hairs on my head." When a mothrr takes htr child into 
company* to prevent its beiog hurt by a wltcfa> she rubs its forehead with earth thrown np by worms, or with th« ' 

end of a lamp-wIck^ and spits on its breast* 

• S «S • 
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former birth, and now yours is taken from you. Yumu has done no«» 
thino- wrong. He is justice itself. He never errs. Nor ought you to 
think it extraordinary that a person dies. It is more extraordiuar/ 
that a person desires to live. If you confine i bird ia a cage, though 
you take all imaginable care of him, if the door be open he flie* 
away. But though there are nine openings in the body by which the 
soul may make its escape, and though the person be suffering th» 
deepest distress, yet the soul is not willing to depart ;— this desire 
of life is more extraordinary than death itself. When the sdul bw 

I 

taken its flight, then, why should you think it such an extraordinary 
thin*'? You are sufFering for the sins of many former births, which 
sins, like a shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and assume 
whatever shape you may till they be expiated by sufferings. If this 
were not so, why is it that a good man suffers while a wicked man 
is raised to the pinnacle of prosperity ? If men suffered only for the 
sins of this hfe, the good would have nothing but happiness^ aud 
the wicked nothing but sorrow. • 

Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in the conversa- 
tion of widows, when they are talking over their sorrows one amongst 



* I hare beard it nr^ed, in proof of the realifjr ofsocccssivc birtl)s, that, if a child had not sucVed in a foriae^ 
Ifirlhf how should it at oqce cling to the breast, and know boyv to suck i A person belt>re. %v l,oni tbii^ arguftieut 
vat onceurgedi asked how this waa to be accounted for when the person arose iiom the state oi a iisU wiiumaa 
blithe 
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another: One begins the conversation, by addressing one of the 
company, recently become a widow, ih siuh words as these: " Ali! 
** why is so much trouble fallen upon you r You have continually 

*^ performed worksof merit. I halve observed, that from your childhood 
"you have been very rehgious."* Another replies — *^ How you talk ! 
'* What f do you think she i» suffering for sins committed in this 
•^ birth 1** The widow addressed now adds — '* Ah ! my sorrows are 
** indescribable. I am now aufiering for the sios of many births ; the 
•^sins of birth after birth, birth after birth, are fallen upon me. If 
V the ftins of numerous births had not been cast upon me, would 

" my husband (a laok of lives in one) have been taken from me ? O 
*' God, do not bring upon my worst enemy the misery which I en- 
*• dure. What had I done against God, and what against him (her 
'' husband) that I suffer thus ? I must have injured him in a former 
** birth, and therefore he was married to me on purpose to bring upon 
*• me the sorrows of widowhood. He was born in one womb, and I 
" in another ; we were perfect strangers ; fate brought us together^ 



* When a Hindoo female child shews her attachment to religion, she gathers Tilwtt leaves and flowers, anC 
Baking an image of the lir^ attempts to perform its worship ; or she sits attentively and watches others while the/ 
perform the ceremonies of worship ; or she goes to a festival and asuists the females in preparing things for worship*. 

_ _ ^ 

Wheu she becomes a large girl, she performs different peremonies to obtain the blessing of a good buAbaiid. Aiur 
marriage^she worships Shivfi and other gods, uiid prajs that bet husband ma^ luvc her» and that he majfllTa 
longa so that she ma^ not become a widow. When she becoroea a mother, she dhilv bovtsto the gods» lepeaia 
their oames»and pra>a that thc^ will bless her child. She frequently bends tlie-htad ut tli« child tu/wara, as i4» 
tbe act of bowing, while sue prays to all the gods \\ hose names she can lemeubcr* that ihiy maj trfest hcit 
•bild^ vi^ MYc it ifom danger and gtve it loi:g lilc^ 
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*^ and I began to flatter myself that I should long enjoy the blessings of 
•*' a married state, when he was seized with sicktiess, and, without 
^* making the least provision forme, has left me to crouch antl fawii 
*'SoT a handful of rice. When waiting upon him in his last moments 
'*Jie A}d not say, I leave you this or that ; you will not be destitute; 
•* but, shutting up my food and garments, he has thus abandoned me. 
*' He ! be was my greatest enemy. If I meet him in a future state, 
'* rJl certainly take my revenge. Instead of putting fire in his mouth 
** after death, if I had knowathat he would have served me ^Irns, t 
*^ would have put fire in his mouth while living, I entreat the gods 
«*• that in the nextbirth I may be a man, and he my wife, and that 
*' I may bring upon him exactly what he has brought upon me ; and 
^* that this may be continued through numerous births. Vileene- 
*< my — ." Addressing herself to a married woman, she says— 

'^See1 you have two meals a day, while I have but one ; you have 
** all manner of ornaments, and I am naked ; you are called to alt 
*' the feasts ;• you can eat of all kinds of delicacies, while I must 
^*live on the meanest food ; I must fast twice a month ;|— — there 
J* IS jio end of my sorrows/' 

J» A mdow can take no iharc in marriage and other coremonies. She may not even tooch 4he bride. 

t This fast is kept so strictly among tbe higher casts, that notwithstanding a widow has eaten only once on 
Ae preceding day, she does not ton^h the least aliment, not even a drop of water, o n thiy day. This rigid fast if 
Aept by widows on the eleTeatb of thtlncreasc and decrease ot the jmoon in erery month. 
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. If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to crimes com^ 
niitted in a. former state of cx4stance. A person born blind is suppos-- 
cd to have destroyed the eyes of some one in a former birth. Another, 
aiflicted with an incurable distemper, is supposed, by those who 
happen to see him, to have done some crime in a former birth that ha$^^ 
brought this upon him, A few neighbours sitting together, as such 
a. person passes along, observe, ^' Ah! no doubt, that man was guiU 
ty of such or such a crime, and nowthe fruit of the sins of afoi^^ 
mer birth appear iahi;^ present state». 

The prosperity of persons, especially i?they have suddenly risew 
from poverty to affluence,- frequently gives rise to remarks on thd 
merits of such persons in a former birth : *'See," says one, " such a 

» 

pefson was poor, and is now worth so many lacks of roopees. He 
must hai^c per formed acts of extraordinary merit in former birtljs, oi^ 
he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of affluence,** 
when conversing on this subject with a Hindoor, he instanced the case 
of Rama-Huree-Vwhwas6, late of Kh6rd6hu : "He was so poor, said 
he, that he was indebted to others for a place to lodge in. After a 
few years of service with a European, he obtained a fortune of thirty 
lacks of roopecs. He bought an estate ; erected a number of temple* 
to Skivu, and then, went to Kashee, (Benares) where he died ia a very. 
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«bort time. Such a lucky life and death* can only be attributed to 
Auine wouderiul acts of devouou or liberality iu former births. 

t 

A very learned man is complimented with having given learning 
4to others in a former bircli. 

When the Hindoos sec any of the animals used cruelly, especially 
cows, they exclaim : " Ah ! — IIow many sins must that creature have 

-committed in a former birth !*' They say the same if they see a dog 
eating ordure. When they see a dog riding with his master in his 
palanqueen, they say — '* True, thou art boru a dog, but some good 
;ivorks have made thy fate more tolerable. 

The pooranfis and other shastrns promise deliverance from future 
l^irth upon the performance of different religious ceremoaiet^ 



^ £ferj 0113 who diet tftK&shee beconet a goiU 
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SECTION XV. 



0/ Punishments in the different Hells.^ 

THE Shree-bhaguvuto contains the following account of the pu«: 
ni^hments endured in different hells. 

The person guilty of adultery or fornication, the thief, and the 
stealer of children, are to be cast into the hell called Tamishru, 
where they are to be continually famished and beaten* 

He who by deceit defrauds others is to be cast into '&ndh6tami- 
shru, where he is to dwell in darkness, and suffer a variety of tor* 

xnents. 

The proud person, who also neglects the ceremonies of religion^ 
is to be cast into Rouruvu, and tormented by the serpents Rooroo; 
or into a similar hell called Muha-rouruvu. 

* It i» to be onderstood, that punishment in hell may be prerented in many caws by petfoming the ap« 
pointed atonement (pray&shchittfi). Accidentally killing a cow may be atoned for, and poniabiaeat in hell pre* 
rented, by offering one kah&n of kooref s (vis. abcii^ siz-peoce). Puaithmeut by the maglstniU b also const* 
4er«d fts tm atoaemeia, eaomptMig ibe cul^iric fron sufferings in a f utare state. Whui good nem ikk waM he 10 
tmgSAmtOtf^etwtwkQiUbythelmidstf^t xec m ^ im n i flbeycarid believe it! Tt 
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The glutton, who has also been guilty of destroying animals, is to 
l)e thrown into Koombhee-paku, a hell of boiling oil 

He who disregards the vadu and bramhiins, is to be punished in 
Kalu-sootru, a hell of burning rnetal, for 5,500,000 years. For similar 
crimes, others are to be cast into Usiputru-vvnu, and punished there 

by being cut with the leaves of the date tree. 

He who injures a man of a superior order is to suffer in Shookru- 
TXiookhu, and to be torn by swine. 

The unmerciful ane to he cast into ITndhu-koopu, and to be tor- 
mented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c. 

He who neglects to read the shastrus and to perform the ceremo- 
nies of his religion, sinks into Krimee-bhojunu, to be tormented by 
worms bred in ordure. 

* 

The branihun, bramhunee, brumhucharee, voishyii, or king, who 
drink spirits, shall be punished in Patiinu, by being thrown into pans 
of fire. 



He who despises a religious devotee shall be punished in Kshara< 
kurddumu, by sticking fast in mud with his head downwards* 



V 
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He who kills a man and offers him to the gods, and he who de- 
vours any male animal,* without having slain it in sacrifice^ are to 
sufFer in Riiksyogunu-bhojunfi, wjicre, in the form of rakshusus, they 
are to feed on flesh and blood« 

m 

He who betrays a person and afterwards destroys him, will be 
pierced with spears and arrows in Shoolu-protu. 

The person who causes sorrow to others is to be bitten by snakes 
with five heads in Dundu-shookti. 

He who confines or destroys a person in a dark place^ must be 
hurled into UvutunirodhunUy and punished with fire and smoke. 



He who is inhospitable to guests, and drives them with rage from 

his house, will be driven into Upiirya-vurtunu, and have his ejea 
torn out by vultures and other ravenous birds. 

The proud man filled with covetousness will be fed with impure 
jBubstances in Soochee-mookhu. 



He who denies to another his rights, or is guilty of ^ny fraud^ 



Femile aniBitls ere not to be UQcd for i»rwi^tit» 
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urill be punished in Sandhangshu by having red hot iron applied to 
his body. 

« 

He who goes to a woman of another cast, or to a virgin, or the 
wife of another man, is to suffer in Tuptu-shoormee, by being in* 
closed in the arms of an iron female image made red hot. 

The person who professes different religions, and is familiar with 
all casts, is to be punished by being continually cast down from 
lofty trees in Vujrukuntuku-shalmulee. 

Unbelievers in general are to be cast into Voiturunee, the river 
containing all manner of impurity. 

The sh55dru who neglects the duties of his cast wilt eat all man- 
ner of impure substances in Pooyodu. 

He who destroys animals contrary to the commands of the shas* 
tru, is to be cast into Pranu-nirodhu, and to be pierced with arrows 
by the messengers of Yumu. 

' The proud man, who is perpetually engaged in destroying animal 
life^ is to be punished in VishiisunU; by being beaten with clubs, &c. 
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The bramhun who commits adultery with the wife of a brambuu 
is to be fed with blood in Lala-bhukshu. 

Highway robbers, those who barn houses, or poison others, are to 
be bitten by dogs with enormous teeth io Sharumayadunti. 

False*witnesses arc to plunged into iJveechimuyu, where tbcy arc 
to be continually cast from rocks 800 miles higb» 

There arc hundreds and thousands of hells beside these, says tlie 
ShreE- bhaguvuta» 



Stories respecting yAm& and the World of Spirits^^ 

ON a certain occasion^ a king named Kotirut'bu, and his queea 
Sooprngna, performed the vrutu called Akadashee with the greatest 
devotion and in avery grand style. By performing this ceremony^ 
the queen obtained the knowledge of what took place in former 
births. In the night while the ceremony vas performing a bramhun 
named Shouree arrived at their house as a guest.. He bestowed the 
greatest praises on the piety of the king and queen, who treated 
him with the highest respects Shouree, astonished at seeing the wor* 
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fillip of Vishnoo performed in such a splendid manner in this vrfttfi, 
asked the king and queen, how they obtained to such great wis*^ 
dom and piety ? The queen rephed, that in the preceding birth she 
.and the king were beyond measure wicked ; that in fact the king 
was a shoodru named Nityodfiyu, who had been driven from his 
family on account of his crimes, and that she had been a womaa 
of loose morals of the name of Chitru*puda. In this state they 'be- 
came acquainted, and their attachment was so strong towards each 
other that at the death of Chitru-puda, Nityoduyu died of a broken 
heart. Jo the last stages of this woman's illness Nityoduya re- 
peatedly called upon the god Krishnu to have mercy upon them. AC- 
ter death they were tied together as two swine, carried to Yam6*8 
palace, and thrown on the flopr till sentence was pronounced. Yumo, 
seeing them lie in this degraded state, put on the most severe aspect, 

asked their names, arid directed the recorder Chitru-gooptu to ex- 
amine his books, to see what their sentence must be. The re- 
cordcr reported, that they had been notorious for every crime : he 
found written against them whoredom, theft, oppression, drunk- 
enness, &Ck but he added, that on the night preceding the woman's 
death, they had involuntarily fasten!, and had repeated the name of 
Krishnu. Yfimu said that -such was the efficacy of these acts, that 
they were entitled to a place in Vishnoo*s heaven : he therefore arose 
from his seat, ordered them to be unloosed ; covered them with ofip 
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natMnts of gold and precious stones, feasted them with the. greatest 
rarities, and. placing them on superb chariots, with hands joined; 

said : " Ascend to the heaven of Vishnoo. You are possessed of the 
l}ighest merits/' &c. 



Before their ascent, they entreated to be permitted to see, in this 
place, the honours conferred on merit, and the miseries inflicted oa 

the wicked. To this Ydmu assented^ and they saw first the happiness 
of those who had performedvvorks of merit*: they were led to Yumti's 
palace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which the hea- 
venly courtezans were seen dancing, and in others singing ; in others 
showers of flowers were faHing from heaven ; in other parts were 
houses built to hold cooling water; or cxcelfent food. In these roads 
alio gods, gundhurvus, &c. were repeating the praises of other gods* 
In other places fine pools of water were visible, covered with water- 
lilies ; trees also, affording fragrance by their blossoms and shade by 
their leaves, were scattere'U up and down for the comfort of those going 
to Yumaluyfi. Other saints were seen to pass on horses or elephants, 
with white umbrellas carried over then^, and others in palanqueens 
and chariots. Others were fanned with the cRamurfis of the gods, 
•while the daviirshees were chanting their praises as they passed along. 
Some, by the glory issuing from their bodies, as they passed along^ 
illuminated the ten quarters of the world. 
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When these happy persons approached Yumu, the judge, he appear- 
ed with a smiling countenance, having four arms, of a dark colour, 
his eyes like a bud of the waters-lily ; in one hand he held a shell, 

in another a discus, in another a club, and in another a water-lily ; 
lie rode on Gurooru ; wore a golden poita; a crown on his head; 
pearl ear-rings ; and a garland of flowers round his neck. Chitrii- 
gooptu and YumQ's attendants also appeared in the roost pleasing 
forms. Yumu received them with much affection, and, feasting them 
with excellent food, thus addressed them : *' Ye arc truly meritori* 
** ous in your deeds ; ye are wise ; by the power of your merits ascend 
** to an excellent heaven. He who, born in the world, performs mc- 
*' ritorions actions, — he is my father, brother, and friend/ They now 
Mw the glorious state of those who were enjoying heavenly happiness. 

The queen next described to Shouree the journey of the wicked 
to the court-house of Yumu, and the miseries of the damned in the 
different hells : They have 688,000 miles to travel after death before 
they arrive at the place of judgment. In some places, they travel 
over a pavement of fire ; in others the mud in which their feet sink 
is burning hot ; nejct they pass over burning sand ; next over stones 
with sharp edges, or burning hot ; sometimes showers of sharp in- 
struments fall upon them, and at others showers of burning cinders, 
or scalding water, orstones, or dreadful thorns ; burning winds scorch 
their bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed wells full 
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of darkness; or pass through narrow passages filled with stones, ia 
ybich snakes lie concealed; sometimes the road is filled with thick 
darkness ; at other times they pass through the branches of trees the 
leaves of which are full of thorns; they walk over broken pots ; or 
over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, thorns, or sharp 
piles; they meet tygers, jackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, terrible rak- 
shosfis, &c, ; and in some parts they are scorched in the sun without ; 
obtaining the least shade. They travel naked ; their hair is in dis- 
order; they look like departed ghosts (pratus) ; their throats, lips, 
Ike. are parched ; the bodies of some are dried up ; they are covered 
with blood, or dirt ; some wail and shr.ek as they pass along ; others 
are weeping; others have horror depicted on their countenances; 
aomc are dragged along by leather thongs tied round their necks, 
waists, or hands; some have'their noses bored, and are dragged on' 
by cords passed through these holes ; others are pulled along by thtf 
hair, the ears, the neck, or the heels ; and others having their header 
and legs tied together. On arrK'ing in the presence of Yumfi, they 
behold him clothed with terror: he appears 240 miles in height; hig - 
jtjcs are distended like a lake of water ; he is of a purple colour ; 
lays of glory issue from his body ; his voice is loud as the thunders 
at the dissolution of the universe ; the hairs of bis b( dy are each ad 
long as a palm-tree ; a flame of fire proceeds from bis mouth ; tb6 

aioise of the drawing of his breath is greater than the roar of a temp- 

TJ u 
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tBt; his teeth are exceedingly long; his nails are like the hand fan 
for winnowing corn : his face ii full of terror. In his righth and he 
holds an iron club ; his garment is an animaPs skin ; he rides on a 
terrific buffalo. Chitru-gooptu also appears as a terrible monater^ 
and makes a noise like a warrior when about to rush to battle. Sound 
terrible as thunder are heard^ ordering punishments to be inflicted* 
on the offenders. At length Yumu orders the criminals into his 

presence, and thus addresses them : ^^ Did you not know that I am, 
^* placed above all, to give happiness to tlie good, and punishment 
" to the bad r Knowing this, have you lived in 6in ? Have you never 
" heard that there are different liells for the punishment of the wickf^ 
*' ed ? Have you never given your mjnds to religion ? To-day, witU 
" your own eyes, you shall see the punishment of the wicked. — Fronv 
'^ yoogu to yoogu stay in these hells } You have pleased yourselves ior 
^' sinful practices : endure now the torments due to these sins. What 
^' will weeping avail ?'' Yumu nexi directs Chitru-gooptu to exa- 
mine into the nature of the offences of the criminals, and, according*ta^ 
his report, they are bound and carried aside, awaiting their punishu 
ment At this^tijne, the wicked ask Yumii who were witnesses to th& 
crimes laid to their charge, and who had informed the judge aj^ainati 
them ? Let such, say they, appear, and give their evidence in our pre* 
lence* Yumu smiling, though. full of rage, commands Sooryu^^ Chuu:^ 
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drii/ PuviinS/ ttgnce,' Akashu,* Prirhivee,* Vfiroonu,* Tit'hce/ Di- 
nfi/ Ratree,» Pratfi-kalO," Sundhya-kalu," and Dhermu/* to ap. 
pear against the prisoners. The prisoners, hearing the evidence of 
the witnesses, are struck dumb ; and remain trembling and half dead 

with fear, Yumu, full of rage, and gnashing with his teeth, begins 
to beat them with his iron club, and the prisoners roar with anguish; 
After this Yfimii drives them to different hells.— Pfirfww pooranU. 

Another story. — Vishw5k-sanu, a king; was every where celebrated 
for his meritorious actions .and attention to religion. Af^er deaths he 
was carried before Ydmd, who directed Chitrfi*go6ptu to examine his 
books. The latter reported that Vishwuk-sano was indeed a person 

of peculiar merit, but there was one crime written against him^ the ra* 
vishing of a beautiful woman. Ynmu directed his messengers to cast 
him into the hell Rouruvu, and to fasten him in the embraces of the 
red hot iron image of a female; where he endured torments one hun- 
dred years. After this he was born in an illegitimate manner^ and 
lived in dii^grace many years. At the close of this period he had a 
fortunate hxxih.^-^Kurmti-wpakii. 



iThenMoa. SWtna. S Kre. 4The»tlien 9 Earth. ^ Watei; 

t A InnaMlaj. 6 Daj» > Night, lO Homiiif. ll £vtDiD|^ 

tt A repKfentatifC olTttinS. 

All Oie dcBKntt md the diTidons of time are tbm cded opoo to witoefi against (he pxisoned^ 
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Another Stort/.* — Vishwu-sanii, a king, was charged before Yum^ 
with having deflowered a bramhiinee, while performing reltgioud 
austerities, and with having given orts to a bramhun guest. Yumu 
ordered him long punishments in different hells ; after which he was 
born a MlachchQ; his next birth was among those who eat the flesh 
of dogs; the next among a class of men called Madus ; and next « 
koivurttu. He passed through these births twice, and then ascended 
to heaven. — Ibid. 

* - 

Another Story. ^"^Yumxi was on<re so pleased with Yijuyu, a femak^ 
who had performed the BoodhashtiimsS vriitu, that he appeared to 
her, and offered her marriage. She was greatly alarmed at the sight 
of this stranger, and asked him who he was ? When she found it was- 
Yumu, the judge of the dead, who was thus paying his addresses ta 
her, she was filled with terror. Yumu calnaed her fears, and pernntted 
her to go and tell her brother, who would be full of distress after she 
was gone, if he did not know what was become of her. Her brother 
told her she was certainly mad to' think of such a thing, ** to be raar* 
ried to Yumu ! A fine husband indeed !'* She however consented,. 

and Yfimii took her to his palace, but charged her never to go to 

> 

the southwards, nor to come to the place where the dead were 
jiidged. She enquired the reason, and, suspecting that southwards 
Yumii had another favourite, she could not be satisfied till yiim.o told 
her his reasons for forbidding her to go southwards, viz. that there the 
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wicked were punished, and that she would not be able to bear the 
dreadful sight. Notwiihstandingshe was thus warned, she resolved ta 
go and see the spot. Whea Yumu was one day busy, therefore, she 
took another female or two, and went southwards, till the cries of 
the damned had nearly terrified her to distrac tion. To add to the hot* 
ror of the scene, she saw her mother in torments. On her return, 
Yumu found her in a state of great distress, and soon discovered 
the cause. She demanded that Yuma should deliver her mother 
that very day, or he should see her face no more. Yumu declared that 
this was impossible ; that her own bad conduct had brought her there^ 
and that it was utterly out of his power to deliver her, till she was 
delivered according to the forms of the shastru^ and had suffered what 
was due to her.. Vijuyu became impatient and clamarous. At last 
Ydm& told her, that if she could get tlie merit of the BoodhastumeSr 
vrutii transferred to her from some one, she might deliver her mother.. 
Yumu further told her,*that on earth a certain qtieen, who bad perform* 
ed the Boodhashtumee vrutu, had beea three days in the pains of 
child-birth, but that the child was not yet born. If she would there-^ 
fore go and perform a certain ceremony^ which he described to her, the 
queen would be delivered, and in return would transfer the merits of 
this vrutii to her mother, who would immediately be delivered from 

torments. Vijuyu took, this advice, and thus procured the deliverance 
©f heir mother from hell. — BkUvisht/tt pooranQs 
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'• Another Slory. — Shutaneeku, a king, was carried before Yfimu, when 

Cbitru-gooptu reported that he had performed works of great merif^ 
but had neglected to.present water -to brainhihis* For this sia, Yiima 

ordered him to be cast into a burning hell, where he should be punish- 
tA with intolerable thirst On his arrival at this place, he was soon tor- 
mented with dreadful thirst, and entreated the servants of YumG to 

relieve him. The servants declared they could give nothing without 
brders. As the fruit of his former merit, there were placed before 
him all kinds of food, but no water. After long altercations betwixt 

the servants and the king, Shutaneekti at last requested to be car- 
ried back to Yomfi. They carried him before the judge, and Shiita- 
neekd began to flatter and praise him in such a manner that Yumo 
told him to ask whatever blessing he chose. He asked for water. 
YumiJ promised any thing 1}ut this. He could not give him water, but 
he could deliver him from helU ShutanSeku then entreated for this 
blessing. Yumn directed him to be born again on earth, and to offer 
water to bramhttns, and told him that then he would ascend to hea- 
Ten.* — Ibid. 



Another Storj/^ — RavunS at one thne had conquered the three worldf , 
heaven, earthy and patalu, and, as is said of Alexander, he sij;hed that 



III ftory hts^Kn rise to an aaaaal ceremonj peTfonDfd>]>y a!]Qpit all the Hindoo wcmeii,Ti& tliat of 
^Ntenting puis of water to bramhSiis, oDtbe Ittk of the increase of the mooa in Voishakli, This oeiemonj is 
«IM PSpHMkee Dinid&abe« Vriittt» 
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tlierc were no more worlds to conquer. When meditating where he 
should go next, YumS came into his mind ; and he immediately re« 
solved to pay a visit to Yuma. Before his arrival, it was announced 
that Ravunu was coming. Yumii was filled with fi^ar, and sent word 
that be x|eed not come, for that he had already surrendered to him, and 
was become his vassaL Ravunu pushed forward, and found YCimu all 

submission. The conqueror, however, resolved to go and see the place 
of the damned before his return. He was shewn tiie way. On his arrivat,* 
the heart of this rakshiisfi was petrified with horror at the cries of tliese 
miserable wretches ; and, reflecting on what he saw, he said; *' I hive 
** conquered the three worlds^ and there remains nothing which my 
" prewess has not performed. It will be a glorious thing for me to 
*^ set all these wretches at liberty.'* He attempted to pacify the suf- 
ferers by assirring them that he would not depart without accomplish- 
ing' their deliverance. He then *^ commandtd'the spirits from the 
fiery deep,'' and, with his twenty arms, began to drag them up ; but 
as fast as he landed them on the side, they fell in again. He conti- 
nucd his efforts till he saw that they were unavaiKng, and that he could 
not reverse the decree which had fixed them in misery. Acknow- 
ledging his disappointment to the poor prisoners, he left them, and 
retutned^to Lunfca {Ctylouy^Muhabhkriittt. 



>■ « 
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V Remarks. 

THE Hindoos in general have great fears of future punishment. 
Sometimes, after committing a dreadful sin, these fears are expTcs^ed 
to a confidant in some such words as these : " I have committed a 
i^iocking crime, and I must endure great and long-continued tor* 
jnents; but what can I do ? Tliere is no remedy now.'' 

Sometimes these fears arc so great that they drive a man to per- 
form many works of merit, particularly works of atonement. If the 
offender be rich, they extort large sums of money from him, which 

 

are expended in gifts to bramhuns, or in religious ceremonies. If he 

be poor, he bathes in the Ganges with a more fervent 2eal^ or goes 

« 

^n pilgrimage to different holy places. 

The Hindoos consider some sins as sending whole generations to 
hell. A false witness is to suffer future torments^ and with him four* 
teen generations of his family ; tlie man who swears by the waters of 
the Ganges involves himself and family in the Aame sufferings.* 
If a Hindoo at the time of worship put a stalk of doorva grass oa. 
the Shivu lingu^ he and seven gerverttions sink into hell. 

V 

* I Iwf e heard a Hindoo sajj that such a person not ouljr iaeors all this future misery^ but that the hand 
^Ihat touches the sacred water immediately becomes white. This person said he had seen MteraJ persons «hi> 
J^on this mark of ihe wrath of the gods. 
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SECnON XVL 



Of the different FrUMyUs^ 

w 

THE Hindoo shastrfis teach that the universe, after an immense 
period of time, is consumed, and after a long period is again revived; 
thus revolving by a succession of changes through eternity. There 
are four kinds of Pruluyiis mentioned in the shastrfis in which mate- 
dal things are changed or destroyed : 

!• The first is called Nhy 6 Pruluyu, or the destruction of any part 
^f the universe, great or small: this is applied to those changes and 
that destruction of things which are constantly taking place* 

2. Noimittiku prfiluyii. When this takes place, the heavens, earth 
;and patalu are destroyed. This destruction is said to take place at 
the interval of 1,555,200,000 years. Briimha, Yishnoo, and Shiv& 
^re supposed to escape destruction in this pruluyu. They take re« 
fuge 4n Goluku, the heaven of Shivu. This is the opinion of the 

*Fr!U&j& meant dcstraction* or renderiiig igyi«ibl€k '^^ 

V^ 
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vadantu piindits; the oyayu pundits say, that at thb time all ttie 
gods, &c. take refuge ia this heaven. 

3. In the Prakritu pruluyu, the whole universe h said to be de* 
atroyed, with the three gods above-mentioned : only Prokritu* and< 
Poorooshu* are supposed? to survive. This pruIByu is said to take 
place at the end of 111, 97*, 400, 000, 000 years. 

Atyuntikn^pruluyu. This prulfiyv immediately takes place in the' 
mind of the person who has obtained the true knowledge of God ; 
tliatis, he seesBrumhu in every thing,. and/m his ideas every thing- 
else but Brdmhn is extinguished. 

Those who a^Jhere to the nyayli shastrus reject the Ptakritfi pru- 
luyu. The pouraniku pundits regard only the two first Some learn^ 
ed men believe that there is no other destruction of thie universe than 
what takes place daily. 

before the Noimittiku priiluyiS, says the Shree-Bhagfivulu,. there is 
no rain for one hundred years, and the animals all begin to devour 
each other. At length Shivu, taking the name of Sankiirshunfi,^ 

* The active and paayivc prlocipks-ia oature personified.* t The deitrojer*, 
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causes a flame of fire to israe from his mouthy which sets on fire the 
Mrhole of patalij. The flames arise from thence to the earth, while 
the sun in the heavens^ heated a hundred* fold, assists the general 
conflagration, and the three worlds, patalu, earth, and the heavens, 
expire in the flames, till, according to the Hindoo comparison, all 
As consumed to ashes like a piece of cow-dung. These ashes are 
driven through the boundless spafce by Puvunu, the god of wind, 
blowing for one hundred years into a perfect tempest. After this, 
ieavy clouds arise, and the rain falls in torrents thick as the trunk of 
an elephant, for one hundred years. Nothing but water now remains. 
The water is next dried up by the heat (tazu)tbat exists in all sub- 
stances. This tazu is at length destroyed by wind, which in its turn, 
produces sther or space. In this manner drflferent changes take 
•place, (according to the doctrine of the vadantu philosophers) till 
>at length what the Hindoos call Mayu is created,'and then material 
iounu upripg to birth, and the universe is re-created. 
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A Sect of Hindoos^. 




OF THE SIKWS. 



THE founder of this sect was Naafiku^ a Hindoo of the kshStriyil' 
oast, born, about four hundred yearsr ago, at a. village named Rai- 
khSadee-tuIumundee/ in the district of Majha^ in the Punjab* Na- 
nukii lived to old age. He had two sons. His family now reside afr 
Dahura, by the riv«r Ravee, where Nanukfr died ;. and from wlienoep* 
as the Sikhs say, he ascended to heaven in his bodily state, his gar* 
mentS'only beingfound after l>is death* His disciples took these 
garments, and burnt them instead of the body> 



Nanoku, before his death, passing by bis o\m relations^ appoint^ 
ed a favourite disciple, called Ungndll, to succeed him. tj'ngfidu^ at 
bis death, appoi&ted one of his disciples of the name of^t^mur&-das& 
to fill up his station ; to him succeeded Ramu«dasii, and, in success 
sion, after him, Urjoonu, Huree-Govindo, Huree-Rayo, Huree-Krish* 
nu, and Tagbahadur. The person who presided last over the Sikhs^ 
as- their religious bead^ was Goviadu^Singhui 
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Nanukii paid less regard to the Hindoo gods than G5vindu-sing- 

hVy and rather dissuaded his disciples from expecting any good from 

idol worship. Govindu-singhu set up the worship of the goddess 

Doorga, but did not direct the Sikhs to worship any other deity, 

though, in the work he has written, there are accounts of other deities. 

Govindu-singhu also offered bloody sacrifices at the festivals of Door* 

ga. The worship of this goddess is at present seldom performed before 

an image, but if an old image have existed in any place from time 

immemorial, the Sikhs worship it. In general, however, they pile a 

jmmber of weapons together, a« the representative of Doorga. The 

/oUowers^of Gdvinjdu-singhu also ofier burnt-sacrifices to this goddesa# 

The Sikhs at present are divided into two great sects, one of which 
pays the greatest reverence to Nanukii, and the other to Govindfi- 
fiinghu ; though these two Chiefs are venerated by all the Sikhs. — 
The disciples of Naniiku are called Khoolasas, and have less of a war- 
Jike disposition than those of Govindu-singhu, who are called KhaU 
sas. In the Punjab, the Khalsas are most numerous. The outward 
distinction between these two kinds of Sikhs seems to lie in this, th« 
Khalsas keep their hair ; the Khoolasas shave. 

The Raja of the Sikhs, to try whether a khalsat)C thorougWy ini- 
tiated or not, sometimes seizes him, and threatens him with punish- 
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Stent if he will not cut off his beard. If he refuse, he beats him : if 
this do not change his purpose, he proceeds as though he were about 
to kill him. If he resolve to part with his life rather than with his 
hair^ he sets him at liberty as a good Khalsa. 

At present the Sikhs pay the same reverence to two books, as 
they did -to their religious leaders. The first of these works was 

written, at different times, by Nanuka and his first four successors. 
This is called tjie first book. Tlie other work was written by 
GSvindu-singhu, and is called GriinfhO, or the DiishumS-padshahee. 
It received this name on account of its having been written in the 
time of the tenth religious leader of the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs worship the above two books,* which are placed .in 
Iheir temples, and in some places are read twice or thrice a day, by 
an officiating priest called a Grfint'hee. 

• I 

The G.riinriiee performs the worship of the two books, before he 
begins to read, in the following order : He first bathes, and puts on 
clean clothes ; cleans the place, and covers it with a mat ; places 
a stool on the mat ; spreads a cloth on the stool, and on this cloth 

• The weH-infonned Sikh .ttegipti to jurtif, ihe ootward «ppe«aace •/ wordiip by laying tbat be doe* 
thii, that thelowei orden may regard tbe oaolenis of iheae dirae bookc 

Ww 
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puts the book or books. The book (when only one is wofsbippedV is 
wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, according to the ability of 
the owner. Then the cloths (which are several when it .belongs to 
a rich man) are taken off with much reverence; incense is burnt ; red 
powder sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, to 
which the person makes a bow.* The Grunt'IiSEaben begins to read 
aloud, that others may hear. When any parts occur which arc poe- 
tical, those present,, who are able, jpin.the Grunt'hel in sipging, or 
ntber chanting them. 

Persons who have leisure and opportunity, read- portions of these 
books dairy, and repeat certain words, in the form of petition 
four times a day. They who have not these books, repeat the name 
of Nanukfi or Govindu-singhfi, or address some woid* to one of 
these leaders once or twice a day, This daily >rorship is perform- 
ed either in the dwelling house, or in a separate place devoted, to r«. 
ligious uses. A Sikh never opens a copy of his shastrus without first 
bowing to the book. If any one neglect this, U is supposed his 
reading will do him no good* 

f 

The GrQnt'hee receives fees or presents, beside the offerings «ade 

• When the pc,.a« perform, cch of tie., eeremoaie.. h, repwh „ |»e«nhrtJo», ..ken fr«» the dwrtriS. 
Of If be be ign«r«m of (he proper miauB. he »jr^ " 0* / Gottvi,- 
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at the times of worship. Lands are given by the raja to some templeS| 
as well as to the oificiatiog Gmot'hees. 



The doctrine of'these two books respecting God, is, that he is an 
invi&tble Spirit, and is to be concetved of as 'being active and passive, 
with and without qualities. 

These books also inculcate the doctrine of the Hindoos respect- 
ing Briimha, Vishnoo, Shivfi ; the creator, the preserver, and the 
destroyer ; and in different parts are to be found forms of praise to 
Vidhnoo, under the name Narayunu. 

There are three things which these works particularly -comment, 
First, a disposition to serve Narayunii ; Secondly, devotion, expressed 
In repeating the names of Narayunu ; in meditating on these names, 
in praising Narayunu, &c. Thirdly, uniting with devout persons. 
Govindu-singhu's work contains forms of praise to Narayunu, whose 
chief name in this book is ukalu-poorooshu, viz« (he everlasting. 

The Sikh shastrus contain the histories of the Hindoo incarnations. 
They also teach, that, after death, absorption in God is to be pre* 
ferred to every other state. They do not encourage Sikhs to seek 

^ Wwt 
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the happiness enjoyed in inferior heavens, from whence the soul des* 
cends to enter on a succession of births. The performance of the ce« 

remonies contained in their book» is the way to future happiness. 

• « ... 

These books further feach, that tt>e sorrows experienced in the 
different transmigrations of the soul, are the fruit of siu ; that at 
long as the soul is confined in the body, it is in chains ; and that 
whether the chaims be of gold or iron, it is still a prisoner, and endur* 
iug punishments. They also believe in the existence of the Hindoo 
king of death, Yumu, and in the punibbnients he inflicts. 

The temples are built by rich men, or by a few persons uniting 
in the expence. They have a flat roof, and are roomy enough to 
hold multitudes of worshippers, who sometimes sir^ and at other 
times stand, during worship. 

The Sikhs have a number of festivals, all of which are celebrated 
in a similar manner ; the difference principally lies in the degree- of 
splendour with which they are kept. The anniversaries of the birth 
and death of Nanuku are observed ; ceremonies are ako performed at 
the close of each month, and at the entrance of the sun into a new 
81*0. In the month Kartiku, on the 14th day of the wane of , the 
' moon, at Ramdas-pooru, in the Punjab, about forty miles from La* 
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boru, .the Sikhs, once a year, have a very great feast called Deepak 
tnala. At this place is a pool of water, which was enlarged by 
tlfrjnom, the son of Ramdas3» one of the ten teachers whom the 
Sikhs reverence. On this day the people from all the surroundings 
countries bathe in this pool, with the same faith in its virtues a» 
the Hindoos have in Gonjga*^ On other occasions people comf 
and bathe in this pool from all the neighbouring places, and those^ 
who live on the spot bathe in it daily^ When the Sikhs bathe m 
any other place, they recollect this pool^ and bathe in it aa thougb 
it were the tS^mritu-sfirfl, On the entrance of the sun into a new 
sign, in the month Voishakhfi, they have also a great festival at 
Kamdas-poorfi, in honour of Nanuku*s birth day. 

The division of men into casts exists among the Sikhs in somf 
measure ; but the Sikh bramhuns, kshutriyiis, voishyus, and shd5* 
drus (if of one sectjj eat together^ Thepoita is not much regard*^ 
cd, especially by the regular Sikhs. In the article of marriage, how-' 
ever, the cast is attended to very strictly, as a Sikh gives his son ib 
marriage with a scrupulous regard to cast. 

Any person may become a Sikh. When a person wishes to be* 

* It Is called UmiItlS.s5r^, or fl,e pool of Imng witer. Two or Ihitt Unndred diotuiAd people are«iid to^ 
batbc in this pool on this cccasioo. 

t That is, all the followcrt'of Nqn^kfi eat together, and all those who woesate Goiind&^ioghii do the 
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come a Sikh^ he makes known his Intentioo to a~ Gr5nt*hee, or anj 
person learned in the Sikh sbastrSs, and if he wish to become a 
Khalsa, ceases to cut his hair. When his hair has grown a month 
or hwo^ he goes again to the Grunt'hee, when what is called the 
living water is prepared, by stirring a knife in a bowl of water, and 
repeating incantations. When ready, the person joins Jiis hands, 
and the Grunt'hee pours some of this water of life into his hands^ 
of which the disciple drinks five times, after which the GruntUieS 
rui^ a little on his eyes. While he receives this water, he repeats 
five tim^s, " fFab^ pooroof jee/cd% Khalsa /§ Wah Gooroo jllka 
pbXLUhr\ Next the Grunfbee asks him what his name is. If the 
name be insignificant in sound or meaning, and the person become 
a Khalsa, he gives him another. To the name of every Khalsa they 
add the word Singhu. After this the initiated partakes of a meal 
called Korah-prusadu, M'hich is made by putting clarified hutti;r 
on the fire, in a pan, and when it is hot, putting fiour m it, and 
stirring it till it is well mixed : after this, sugar, milk, and various 
kinds of fr^iits are mixed with it, and prepared on the fire. When 
this food is ready, the Grfiut'hee worships the book as described abovr, 
at which time a little food, thus prepared, is given to the book, and 

* Wtih is tn ezcltmtHon of adniration. f ^cnt^ meins ipiritasl teacher. % Jedta ia m honorable epithet. 
j^XhaUa mraoi 4eliTennce^,and here refers to deliTeraoce from.tbe chains cpnoecled with » faodiljf state. 
J FhXitA means Tictorj or gU>rj, 
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tlie rest is offered to the "firkaju-poorooshu, in the name of Nanuku,. 
accompanied with a prayer to Govindu-singhUy that his blessing may 
rest upon this person now becoming a Sikh. At the close, the food 
is distributed among the spectators of every cast. Before they se* 
parate, the Gf ant*hee addresses a short discourse to the disciple res-' 
pecting the^religioa of the Sikhs» 

The GTrunt'hee teache* this disciple aa incantation by repeating-it 
in his presence till it be learnt, or else he gives him a copy of it. The 
Sikhs pay great reverence to the niSntris^ but lewto their S[HJitual 
guides than the Hindoos. 

Women are made Sikhs in the same mantier as men. The* only 
difference in the form is, that when the water of life is prepared 
for women, it is stirred with, the back.instcad of the edge of tb» 

knifis. 

When a Mfislilman become»-a-Sikh, be is forbidden in the strong 
est manner to eat beef. 

The Sikhs have schools where their chrldrea are taught, the grfin- 
fhies also teach the meaning of their sacred books to those indi- 
Tiduals wlio come to them. The respectable shoodriis can teach- 
the Sikh sacred books to others.. 
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V 

The Sikhs have religious mendicants amongst them^ a$ Naciukfi- 
ifthakhees^* Nirvanees,^ Ukal§es^^ and Nirmmulus.§ 

The Sikhs have certain cejcmonics, after the birth of a child,! at 
0iarriage, and at death, and some perform the Hindoo shraddhil 
after death. But the -ceremonies at these times are not so numerous 
as among the Hindoos. The Sikh shastrus do not enjoin what are 
icalledthe ten sungskaru« among tlie Hindoos. 

The Stklis conduct the shows at their weddiiigs much like the 
Hindoos, ' 

They keep tlieir women in great slavery, y^ instances of infide- 
lity are pretty common. If a man murder his wife on account of 
. improper cottduct, he is not punished. The raja says, if he were to 
punish such a husband^ all tlie women would become unchaste. 

* That At lUosc who obseiye ibt cwtoms of NaollkiL 

t These go eutlrelj naked. 

4 These mendicaoti wear blue clothes. They profess to belicTC In Ukalu-poorooshS. 

f The tamt of these jnendicants inlimates that thry are sinless. 

I Before the t)iiieofN«n«kfi,thepeople«fthePfiiijab of kighcattiued to destroy all their female chlU 
dren after preserriog llie first, ^'antiktt forbad this to all his disciples on \ ain of excommnnicatioii. The prac- 
' tice IS stai in existence in the Pfinjab amongat those who fuUow the Hindoo religion. Some of the desceudanU 
fit JSnnU^ too perpetrate these mnrdera. but these persons do not follow the relijsion of their ancestor. 
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The Sikhs bum their dead ; add their wives, sometimes, but very 
seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their husbands. This is done, 
however, in imitation of the Hindoos. They generally sing certain 
words of the srhastrus accompanied with music, as they convey the 
bodies df the dead to be burnt Sometimes a great multitude of 
Sikhs assemble on these occasions^ and continue singing till the body 
is entirely consumed. 

The Sikhs eat flesh, particularly wild poultry, and wild hogs. The 
lower orders eat tame fowls. House fed hogs are forbidden. Spirits 
are not forbidden, and many indulge to excess. Tobacco and snuff 
are prohibited. 

The raja is the chief judge among the Sikhs, but he has inferior 
magistrates who hear the evidence of witnesses, or the advice of four 
or five persons who may be present. The administration of justice is, 
however, but ill attended to. They punish thieves by hanging them 
or cutting them to pieces. They have jails. In common cases, the 
village magistrate decides with the assistance a few of the villagers. 
They have no written civil or criminal laws. 

The soldiers are hired like servants, and leave the service when 
they choose. None are forced into the army, 

Xx 
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The taxes arc paid twice a year, on the harvest, either la kind or 
in money. 

The present reigning family are kshutriyus : the name of the pre- 
sent raja is RunSjeet-singhu. 

About sixty years ago this country was under the government 
of Delhi. After this time, a number of Fukeer chiefs, with their dis- 
ciples, began to controul and plunder different districts. These chiefs 
next quarrelled, and contended for the supremacy, and in these con* 
tentions the grand-father of Runujeet-singhu was slain. The father 
of this prince died a natural death after subduing a considerable part 
of the count^3^ At this time, ZuminShah, king of Cabul, at- 
tempted to conquer the Punjab, and before him all the other chiefs 
fled ; but an interview taking place between the king of Cabul and 
Runujeet-singhu, a union followed, and the latter obtained the quiet 
possession of the Punjab. 
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The following is a List of Topics selected from the Work called 
GrtififhU-jee^ written hy NanUkU and his four successors^ as 

drawn up by Agyit-RamU^ a Sikh pUndit. 

h Account of Brumha considered as free from the three qua* h 
lities.^ 



S. Account of Brumha considered as possessed of qualities. 
S. The commands of God commended. 

4. Description of the fruit to be derived from the service of God. 

5. Commendation of a true disciple. 

6. Account of a true spirituaV guide. 

7. Reproof of those who, turning their backs on God, apply to 
the performance of works. 

• Viz. 1. Stftwtt, that which gives fiac to wisdom ; ? HH/ll, that which giTeirise to deaire and action ', S lUr 
m^, that whiwb g'lTes riie to igoorai.ce aud inactivity. 

Xi9 
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8. Commendation of those who firmly believe and heartily serve 
God. 



9.  The fruit of meditating on God described. 

I 

10. The subjects of commendation enumerated, viz. truth, causes^ 
of pleasurCi compassion, holiness, true judgment. 

11. The fruits arising from the three qualities. 

1 2. The boundless creation which was formed of God, consi>- 
dered as having the Sutwu-goonii. 

13. The same, considered as having the Ruju^goonii. 
]4t The same, considered as having the .Tnmu- goon 0. 

15* The power of the name of God, viz. its power,, when re- 
peated, to destroy the sin of the repeaters. 

 

16. Commendation of the fruit arising from works* 



17. Commendation of tranquillity of mind, 
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]8. Of the creatiQP, the time of creation ; God's works inde^ 
9€ril»able. 



19. Commendation of those who profess to be wise respecting 
creation, &c. 



tO« Creation considered as bonndles»» 

£L The womlers of God described as inscrutable^ 

£3. The perfections of Godas celebrated in endless songs^ 

53. Commendation of what is called yogii.* Commendatioxt 
of the state of those who are destitute of passions* 

54. The whole world described as the offspring of what is cal> 

 4 

led God's maya,\ 

S5« The believer in God, described as obtaining all his desires*. 

* This includes % nomber of minote ceremonies. See an article under the head Ydgtt* 

t Or, delusion, 'rhb is sometimes called ability.^ The Hindoos lajr that this quality is necessarx ta God^ 
as the creator»oHieiwisebe would uerer ^-^t birth to material things^ 
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&d. The praise of God and his glorious perfections/ 
27- Commendation of those who believe in God, 

28. Of the ceremony called Arfitec, viz. holding up a lighted lamp 
to an image. 

29. Condemnation of the proud. 
SO. Commendation of the humble. 



31 • Of the low estimation which we ought to form of onrselve 



$« 



S3. Of the instruction of mankind. 



53. Of renouncing our own desires, and embracing religion. 



34. Condemnation of all human things, religious ceremonies, and 
riches. Thq power of God's name, viz. the fruits of repeating it. 



35. He who knows that all his earthly possessions come from 
God, described as a holy person. He who has not this knowledge, 
described as having no inheritance either in this world or in that to 



come. 
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id. Of the evil of desire, &c. also of the evil of enjoying the 
pleasures of the world. 

57. The excellency of a believing attachment to the deity. 

38, Of the evil of fixing the mind on the fleeting enjoyments of 
life. Commendation of ihc wisdom which considers the deity a9 
the only good. 



39. Of the importance of sounding aloud the name of God; 



40. Of the fetters in which a person is bound who forgets God, 
and has his heart in the things^ of this workL 



41. The evil of enjoying earthly things, also of outward ceremo« 
nies, &c. The name of God all-sufficient» 

49. Of the excellency of faith in a person^s spiritual guide;. 

43. Of crushing pride ; of refuge in God ; of subduing the mem- 
bers. 



44. Of the praises, &c, of God, Of the service, &c. paid to ho- 
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ly persons; the excellency of faith in a spiritual guide further de- 
scribed. The evil of works ; efficacy of the name of God, in what* 
ever way, and with 'whatever passions, pi^onounced. Of the decay* 
iog nature of the body; the evils of relationship and friendship; of 
the gre^t benefite derived from the kindness of a spiritual guide. 

45. Of the perishing nature of the body ; of the benefits ob- 
tained in a future state by setting the face against desire, anger, &c. 
fts M ell as by setting the mind against the unprofitable act of buru* 
Jng with a deceased husband. 

46. God who created the world, described as uncreated, and yet 
as the world itselC 



47. Commendation of the office of a spiritual guide, and of a 
faithful disciple— Condemnation of those who despise a spiritual 
guide. 

i 

48. Commendation of those serving holy paersons; also of God's 
name, and of a spiritual guide. 

49. Of God, the alKwise. Commendation of those destitute of 
Jill passions. 
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50. He who keeps company with the holy, described as obtain- 
ing Gad J of the evil of reproaching a spiritual guide. 

51. The knowledge of God represented as destroying worldly 
^thoughts. 

« 
ft 

52. The blessing of a man's teacher ; assuming tjie dress of a 

\' 

mendicant, and visiting holy places, declared to avail nothing, if a 
tnan he destitute of faith in the deity. By faiih in the deity, the 
poorer of pride said to be destroyed. 

•  . 

53.. He "who walks in the way of truth, described as obtaining 

*ieal benefits, as a fair trader obtains great profits^ 

51. Riches and youth described as resembling the unsteady water 
tm the leaf of the water-hly. The body destroyed as qliickly as the 
edge of the cloth called zjama. 

65. The person who turning his back on God, continues (by per- 
petual births) in the wwld, described as resembling a virgin, who, 
/iisliking her husband, stays in her father's house. 

^6. God, the soul of the worl<l. 
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57. The body, described as the field; holy works, as the seed; 
faith in God, as the water by which the seed is watered^ and ab^ 
sorption in God, as the harvest or fruit« 

58. The body of him whose mind is immersed in worldly things^ 
described as consisting of earth, which evil actions reduce to mud| 
in which the mind is held like a frog set fast in the mud. 

Sg. The evil of envious and malicious actions done through pride* 

60. A man described as unable to fix his mind on God^ as long 
as deceit and a disposition to reproach continue in him* The favour 
of God obtained by subjecting the mind ; the fruit of this favour^ 
the knowledge of God. 

61. Man said to make God his refugCi and to know him, as a 
fish takes refuge in the water. 

62. That which God has appointed, described as certain of com- 
pletion ; but all the efforts of man^ as vain. 

&3» A few words respecting Briimhu. 

64^ The fruit arising from serving a spiritual guide, said to be the 
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tasting of that pleasure in God, which will destroy all thirst after 
the world. . 



65. By entering into the religious orders of voiragees, &c. mea 
3aid to have obtained great kingdoms; and after finding no happi* 
ness in these exalted states, described as having obtained happiness 
by religious mendicity and serving their teacher. 

66. God the Creator of the world ; among his creation, he wha 
has the truth in his hearty described as the person who will obtaia 
the Creator. 



67. By meditation, the heart filled with joy and truth ; by the 
favour of a spiritual guide, absorption in God. Commendation of 
those who love their spiritual guide. Condemnation of those wha 
turn their backs on their teachers. 

68. By believing with the heart in the spiritual guide, a man said 
to obtain absorption in God. All except such, described as worms 
dwelling in ordure. The man devoted to his teacher^ said to obtaia 
the design of his birth* 



€9. God^. a heap of gold to the believer ; The person who is de-^ 
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voted to his teacher, beloved of God. A blasphemer is destitute of 
faitb. 



70, He who obtains the name of God from the mouth of his 
spiritual teacher, described as the person who will purify his own 

heart. 



^1. Wisdom, which is like light, represented as destroying ig- 
jftorance, in the form of the tumfi-goonu. 

72. Commendation of the person who has shewn the evil of for- 
saking God ; who serves God ; and who, through the favour of hi9 
teacher, has obtained the order of a voiragee. 

m 

73. The portion of the person, who turns his back on God, 
though he should perform works according to the vadO, &c. de- 
scribed as being only sorrow. 

74. He who can subdue bis pride, described as qualified to bo 
a spiritual guide^ from whom may be obtained heaven* 

7^5. He who forsakes the ways of God ; the worldly man, who 
"is buried lu the world; in v^^osp body (which is like a vain image) 
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pride dwells, said to obtain the fruit of successive births and deaths ; 
but he who is enabled to forsake this pride, described as obtaining 

a 

God by the favour of his teacher. 

76* The service of the spiritual guide capable of being perform- 

• # , 

ed with the greatest ease, and the fruit great. The fruits of all 
meritorious actions to be acq^uired from repeating the name of G^d^ 
by the person who desires to serve God* 

77. He who performs sacriffces, and every other religious act^ 
if his back be turned to God^ said to be like a wife who dresses heiw 
6€lf in the gayest apparel, but despises her husband* 

78, Commendation of the father and mother of the person who' 
ardently serves God. 

79^. The fruit arising from forsaking unprofitable pride," through 
hearing the borundJess perfections of God described. 

_ » 

to. Praise to the name of God» 

»1. By the favour of God an excellent teacher obtained, and by 
obtaining an excellent teacher, absorption in God obtained*. 
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S2. Commendation of a good teacher ; of the knowledge of God ; 
of faith in God ; of good conduct ; of freedom from passions ; and 
of a just idea of Brnmhu. The evil of whatever is opposite to these. 

83. The true God, and the spiritual guide, described as one. 

S4. Wisdom obtained with extreme difficulty* 

$5. The great fruits arising from remembering God» 
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Theives avoid punishment in a future state by suflfering for the oJETence, * 44G 

Times of performing different ceremonies, - « « ... S78 

Tobacco, its cultivation, «•»•••••» 14^ 

Translations of the Hindoo writings very desirable, « • • • 305 

Theimometer, its state for twelve months, •.•««. 104 

U 

UNHAPPY impressions made on the public mind by encomiums on the 

Hindoo idolatry, » • » . • . . SQ) 

Ui^hurvu-vaduj a good part of it contains prayers for the destruction of 

enemies, ».««»••.• •• 327 

V 

TAI>ANTI^SAR0, translation of its contents,. 346 
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Yadantu doctrine respecting God is, that individual soals, and the nniver- 

sal sonl, are one, - - « * 
Vadus, long account of them from Mr. Colebrooke, - * ,. . 
^recognize the most impure of the Hindoo gods, -. - - 

 encourage the burning of widows alive, - - - - 

Vadii-vyasn founder of the vadantu sect of philosophers, 

•Vadus extravagant assertions in them^ • - • ^ ,• ^ 

inconsistency of diflferent assertions in them, - - • 

character, of the writers of these works, . - - - 

their meaning* not sought for by students, - - - . 

Vadantu philosophers, their works, - - j< r. ^ - 

Vikrumadityxi and Bhurtee-huree, births of - - r m .- 
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^YHAT is God? a long agitated question among the Hindoos. Anecdote 

respecting this question, ,.,.... 
iWoman, a, 4)raises herself as the supreme soul, -.'■-- 

. only one known to have reigned over the Hindoos, 

AV omen, st^te of knowledge among them, r • - r - - 

shockingly degraded by the Hindoo Iaw.«, • - - - 

.- instances of their repenting after ascending the funeral pile, and 

being dcpriyed of cast, not unfrcquent, . - - 



^Vorks on tlie casts, . . - 
' — : on different duties of Hindoos, 



— on Astronomy, 



Wordly attachment, the enemy of divine wisdom, - - - - 
Worshipping the creatures more than the Creator, instances from the vadus, 
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YEARS of the gods, &c. " - -  3 

YooguS) the four ........... 2 

Yogu, a ceremony taught in the patunjulu dorshunu^ • « « 344 

Yumu endeayottn to seduce his sister. . « . • ^ • 221 
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• TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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A SNAKE* as large as a moonfain, swallows Bbeemii, • - -  - G2 

Abominable org^ies practised bj some followers of the Tuntrus, • • 6 

Account of the Hindoo works on astronomj and astrology, • « « S69 

of the contents of the Hindoo medical works, • . • 333 

Antiquity of the Muhabharulii, .-'. • » • «. -49 

 . ' Ramayunu and Shrie-BhagaFota^ • » • • 83 

Appearances of the. planets, •.•••\««« 278 

Archers, instructions to these warriors^ « • • • » «. 383 

Army, method of its march, • - «. . • «• 387 

Arrows, different kinds, how to use them, &c. « • « • • 385 

Astrology, Hindoos much attached to it, « » » • - » d69 

Astrologers wander about and cheat the people, - . • •• " " ^"^^ 
Attachments of the Hindoos to their gods ; vast expences incurred in 

displaying thi? attachment, ----- 635 

»• . 

B 

BAMACHAI^eS despise the rSdus and follow the tnatros, i i m & 

BnQung foi otken» using imag«y « - - ? r ? ". ^^ 
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BatLing how lo be performed ; benefits arising from this dutji ; - - 433 

Battle, how to be managed, -''•-.•••^ Sgg 

Bead-roll, made sacred, --'•'«.«•*« 46g 

Benefits of receiving an initiating miintru, or incantation^ - - . 10 

' attendant on reading the pooraniis, m m^ •* « • » 146 

**-^ arising from thinking apon Gunga^  . « • « « £44 

 bathing in the Ganges, •■*«,. /Afd 

 bathing in different rivers, - V "^ • - 213 

■' visiting holy places, •• • - i • • S4S 

 looking at the Ganges, .  • - •• i 246 

 bowing to the Ganges, « • « - • 247 

. touching the waters of the Ganges, • • • Jj/^ 

• • • • 

I ; bathing in the Ganges at particular times, - - 251 

— e  ■' building a temple for tha Shiyu lingii, - •*- . * 257. 

— n -^ ;; cutting a pool. And oi^ring it for pubUc use, - • Ihid 

• — . .. *^ ^ dyii\g at particular places on the Ganges^ - •■ 268 

Bheemn,^ gr«|t glutton, „-«- . • - . • * - 330- 

Birth of Sipeta, «. -,.-,.-..-.- - • - - - - 87 

Births ascertained ,..whctber Wm person born be a god, a raan.cater, or' a man, 275 

Bludgeons, bow to»«se them, •».••-. - - . - -• 386 

Boncs<of the dea(> lo Ije thrown into the Ganges, .... - 261 

Booddhu instructs 42,000 cliildren in his doctrine, . * ^. ». 2SS 

• — : las 8f,000 concflbinc^ - • ,• .- *. . - • Ibid 

— — becomes a mendicant, - • .^ . - - • gS6 

. obtains a number of disciples, - - - - - - - 2S7 

 ' attacked bj Nnmooche?, - - • - - - • 23§ 

Bow, its form, method of nsing k, &o« •- . -* <« • » '*_ 581 
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Bramhiins'^ those partial to the yadus despise the taiif rii sbastrus, ^ m 5 

I '  - aoeoimt 'of lome no filler tKan a man's thumb, - « • ISO 

Bramhuiftc bulfc, ho» oflFefed, ^ - - - - - - - - £02 

Bnunba loses one of his five heads for drunkenness and an attempt on the 

' virtue of his own- daughter, - - - - • 89 

•V 

' steals some calves, --- - -• - - 137 

i ^ falls hi lov^" with Sutee tffe bride of Shi vu ; the latter about to cut pff , 

•hishlad, •- "- -- •- •- '^ . . - 197 

-Yishnoo, andShivu, one, - - - - - - - -^*W 

BHidanu, or bloody sacrifices, how to be offered, - - - * * *** 

Burning of widows alif e, authorities from th* sha^rus fflr this practice, - 545 

^ m m eeremenies practised on these occasions, - 547 

. Jl 3 2— st^y ofthirtd&n pelrishing on one funeral pile, - 551 

-- " : :: ^"of four ditto, • - . - - ibid 

' ;: 1 of three ditto, - • - - - S32 

' - of a ytotaaa who promised to bum, but after- 

" wards refused, - - - - - - - ^^'f' 

_ of a widow who was murdered becaulie she  

would not consent to be burnt, - • "  . *^ 

' of twentj-two widows bramt on one pile, - 5S5 

" of a girl aged fourteen, whose husband had 

never cohabited with her, but had lived with a concubine, Ibid 
- of two wopnen, one of whom died with great 

.. calamess,jmd the other with great reluctance, -* " &57 

 I .• , ^ of a. wonvm who escaped from the pile, • 560 

 ^ , ips<gncesi)f cliijdreitbeing bumt^ - " . * ^^ 

  instances of old women being burnt, « r ISO 

— ." As ^ • 
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Pagt^ 
Barnin^ of widovfs alive, stories of concubines burninc^ with the bodietf of 

their paramours, -•*««« ^ £(>0 
> method of, in Oriisa, - - « « « 5gi 

• — vast numbers burnt in Hindoosthanii every year, fkig 

fact ascertained, - • . « . . 5^3 

^ remarks on this custom, and on the present mode 

of burning widoTf s, - « « « ^ . 56/| 

Burying of widows all ve^ -« » « • « ^ i. ggj 



G 
CASTING nativities, -•...^.S.S^il^rS 

y Cattle, how to be worshipped and nourished, •>«•«• 497 

>y Cause of the motions of the stars, -••««.. S78 

■' — an eclipse, *»«.-««..• Ibid 

^- the quarrel betwixt Shivu and Dukshii, 123 

Ceremony calfed nyasu described^ • •»•••• 19 

^— ^ of consecrating the new rice, - - - • •  - 304 

 befoie beginning to plough, . • • - - « 307 
performed while sitting on a dead body ; stories respecting this 

practice, .---.--r-. 587 

Ceremonies necessary in visiting holy places, • ... - - 848 

' for destroying, removing or subduing enemies, - - - 695 

. p to be performed at the time of the continuance of some stars in 

certain mansions, • - • - « * «• S8d 

" proper for certain months, - i, • ^ . • • 289 

  certain, when forbidden, ••••-•- HQi 

' ' "  after marriage^ ••***•-•* 52$| 
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Page* 
Ceremonies before the birth of a child^ •--•••• 296 

, — , to avert bad fete, -.--.----- 297 

- to obtain the power of working miracles, . . i^ • 585 
Character of Yoodhisfhiru, ---••-•--54 
Charms to remove diseases, ver/ generally worn, • « . « - 340 
Chariots used in war, account o( them, ••«.»«. 389 
Chittriikatoo marries a thousand wires ; his ascent to heaven, where he is waited 

upon by the heavenly courtezans^ . • • * 127 
Chundie, a work read by many Hindoos^ •»••.. 177 

Choruku p ooja, shameful practises at this festival : as, falling on spikes, pierc* 

ing the tongue, sides^ forehead^ &c. swinging on hooks fes« 
. tened in the back, walking on fire, * • » « 575 

Compassing, or walking round, a temple, image, &c. a Hindoo ceremony, - 19 
Consequences of not receiving an initiating mSntni or incantation, • » 10 

a younger brotherls marrying before the elder, • •» 154 
 being bom under different planets, • • - - SOO 
Contentsof the pooranus, ••»»«.«»«»4| 
—— — — Ramayiinu, -••-^••.-98 

— — — — — Sbree-BhagiiviHri, - - • - - - --llff 
Contempt of shoodros towardsl^ramhuns, - . » . » • ]4^ 
Consecrated things not to be destroyed, - - • • • . €^ 
Copies of the Ramayunu, how numerous in Bengal, » • • « S| 
 how old some of them may be, • - - 82 , 

Creation ofthe Progenitors of mankind, and of Cupid, •» » -^ • 191 

Criminal intercourse of Kapdtu, a moonee, with Chitrangudu, • « 20& 

Curious method of curing arake, by Nulfikoovurii in the case of Ravunii^ - 112 

Curse of a bramhun on king Piireekshitu, ...... 119 

Customs of the Hindoos,, shewing their amaai^ • .r 26S 
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DAN(3lJlG,a'HiadoowofkormerU, ^ - » - - - 15T . 

Danfi, or gifts, of what kind they are to be, and how presented, • • 475 
Daysof the wdek called after the seven planets, - - ^ - - 292 
Death of Bbeeshmo, -'* - - - - -^ - -70 
Dedication of temples,* &c. to the gods ; ceremonies on these occasions, • '5S1 
Description of Brumha's heaven, ^^'^ - - • - - 219" 
' a female proper to be chosen for a wife, .-.--. 291 

Dhunoorvadu shastrus, vi?. works on the art of war, account of some parts ^f 

their contents, ^ - - - - - - -381 

Dbyanii, or meditation on the fonii of an iddl, how to be performed,' - - 443 
Different sects of Hincloos more prevalent in some provinces than others, - 7G 

Linds of gods, -•-----*-- 280 

— destructions of material things, *" , '^ '^ '• * * ^^^^ 

Divisiofi of tte zodiac into twelve signs and twenty-seven ^qual parts, - 281 

Division'^of time, "."• ^ « ^.^ - • " • ^^ 

Di^ea^ of Bengali, *'- '« '-'*-'-.*- • - - • 344 

* their origin, *"<•"- "-''-p*- - - - - S49 

 their symptom?, ^^-p----- 350 

-. ^^— their treatment, ^ ' m '^ m m • ^ *• 355 

Drinking Spirits encouraged by the tiintriis, •^ - « - * - 36 
Dropiu](ee*8 having five husbands, - •----.•-54 

-^ " — delivers Yoodhist^hirii ; his strong propensity to gaming, - 57 

Dreadful tfect^risiiTg from the worship of the Oangcs, ^ ... SC7 
Dreamtflucky'and unlucky ; an anecdote, • ^ * * « - 276 
Duration of the lives of different animals, - ^ . - i - 279 
Puties of a disciple towards his spiritual guide, ----*• 426 
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D/iof by the tidrof tbt Gasges stcares fature happiness to men and brutes^ 261 
m yersoM hogied to the Jtonks of the Ganges^ ^r r ** ** * ^^S* 
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fiCLIPSES when prodaced,: ..««•* w .^ -280^ 

= — stoty from the poonmds respectfaig them, • * • - iWd- 

' *— things not to be done during an eclipse on pain of enduring a 

crore of helk in one, . -.-.•••-- g91 
Sffiscts of translating the pootanns into the dialects of India, «^ « - 39 
 the rehearsab-of the pooraniis on the public morals, • -r - 40^ 

 > — dying-on unlucky days, and the method of pacifying aa^il sjyLriti 272 
-  ' being bom on unltlcky days, - -^ -•.••• •- 27S 
Eldest sons shonld set-fire to the foneral pile, mm • ^ m ^ • 274 
Elephants (two)i[>btaia absorption in Bfiunha, ••««■•> 128- 
Empirics very numerous in Bengal^ « •» «^ « » » •» S3T 
Engagement betwixt Ramft and Ravunuj - - • • » - -HO. 
finglishmen dying at Benares go to heaven, • • • • - - 155 
Eriteffaming bramhiins, a religious duty, - • - - " . * *^^^ 
Expcrtcefrattentling the recitation of the po#raniii, * •. - - - 147 
JBxi30Bing9i children tobe starved to death, • - - • - - 574 

* s 

V 

KASTING, Jvow and. wheato be {^rformed, - . • • • • - 524. 

Fees given t9 the Hindoo physician, - - • - * - - 3^:3^ 

Fiery ordeal o&Seet% * d- «.- • • • - " * ^^^ 

FUlgSjdiffereat kinds, ^--^--•-- SSft 

Folly of«attenf>tingJo extract true history fromihe pooraniis, -» •* S7r 

l?clodtob«^rstaffere4toa^od,^ -^-^- -- -^ - '^Qi 
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Forms ofpraise to Gun «;ay ••• m m ^ ^ ^ m 259 
Friendsliip betwixt Kflslinu and the Panduvus^ « « ^ « « GS 

G 

GANGES, all men may be benefited by bathing in tliis rirer, - - 2St 
Gifts, benefits flowing from thenii ------ • 477 

<-*-^ to bramhuns rery meritorious, - - ^ .- - - 253 

— — not to be received by the side of the Ganges, - - - - 250 

 > > bramhuns from shocklrrw, . • - 47T 

Crod*s abhorrence of idolatry, .-- «--..38 

Gods sleep at certain times, ^ -----<«i.-45 
Gods piesiding 4»Ter different persons and things, - - - - g5C 

  ■» ^ the twenty «6even stellar mansioDs, - - « « £88 

Gods, and evea Musulman, saints worshipped to cure diseases, • - 238 

Godship of images' tried, «»•--•--- 538 
Gooroo, Tiz« the spiritual guide of the Hindoos, highly Teyerenced ; ceremo« 

nies in his presence, &c. ------ 49t 

Mm ' - - story of the remarkable devotion of a disciple towards his spiritual 

guide, ^-^ 482 

Crosaees regard the incarnation of Krishnu only, «> 'f ^f f r ^3%' 

H 

HINDOOS in the sutyiwyoogu ate the flesh of men, cows, horses, &c. « 98 

 of all casts eat together at Jugunnaf hu's temple in Orissa^ - 171 
M exalt their favourite deities, --••-- S08 
* have no watches, but use time-piecoi, ^ m m m 885 
Hindoo practice of physic compared >?ith that in Europe, - f r 3^4 
Boney^ how collected in Bengal, * ?^!!«-?"!? *W 
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HospitaUty to Gaests, how to b.^ performed, i « i 5 - • 480 
" — . neglected by many Hiindoos, • - • - 482 

Homii. or burat-offerings ; the things to be burnt, and the nciethod of perform- 

A4-7 
iDg the ceremony, • *•-••-*«« 

Hnman lacrifice, performed by Somuku, through which he obtained 100 sons, 60 
Hunoomanu leaps down the throat of Singhika ; her throat was as w ide as from 

the sky to patalu, 105 

. unable to find a medicinal herb on a mountain brings the moun* 

tain on his head, • - - - - • • • 110 

Hurigh-chimdru, by the power of his merits, takes all his subjects to heaven 

with him, "^ 

 falls from heaven, through pride, - - - - - '^^ 

 feeds a starring tyger with his own flesh, • - • Iota 

I 
IMPROPRIETV of attempting to draw proofs of the truth of scripture 

history from the pooranus, - • • • - 38 

Impurity of the stories in the pooranus, - ----- 40 

Impure orgies, celebrated with flesh, spirituous liquors, &c. ; story of the 

death of a Hindoo who practised these orgies, - • ^ 602 

Incantation to prevent detection while committing adultery, theft, &c. • 22 

Incantations for purifying the body, &c. - - - "^^ • - 23 

' against enemies, ^- ---.•--24r 

•— ^repeated to remove diseases, ------ SS9 

.^ by which miracles may be performed, - - - • 696 

Incense, of what composed, .----••' 256 

])idru)itu overcomes the god Indni, and ties him to a horse's foot, « * 106 

Influence of the planets upon human affairs, - - - • • ? ^^ 
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Innumerable sin^ \Tashed aWay tf bathing in (be Ganges, - *•< - S50< 

Initiating muntru from whom to be received, - - - . • Ig 

-how to be received, - • - - . • - 424 

Intercalary inOntbSj ...-...»-.. SS7. 

J 

JOURNEY to Bcn&res a work of great merit ; undertaken by many Cal- 
cutta sirkars, .. . .. . . • .. J4X 

Jupii, (viz. repeating the name of some god) different regulations respecting it, 16 

 particulars of this ceremony, 4(i6. 

Jyotis-tutwij; a work on astronomy^ a trao&latiou.of which dcsimble^ - 270 



KAMUNU and Mauunu, or petitions and vows; things prayed for by the 

Hindoos; angry expressions of disappointed petitioners, - 531 

Kavyus, or the poetical shastrus, account of them, - . • • 570. 

Koombhiikumii's (a giant) 43ionsiro us size, and voracious appetite, •* • 9i 

Koombhukurnu and.Soogreevu throw mountains at each other, - - - 110 
Krishnu's whole posterity destroyed,, - - - - ... 77, 
history, • •. . .*..-• . . - 134 

. mistresses,. • - - -'- - - • --^1S5 

Krishnu ascends the throne of Mut'hoora, and keeps 16,008 concubines, - 136* 

destroys a number of giants^ --.•-. 137 

holds up a mountain as an umbrella, -- - -- - - IS8 

steals clothes from a washerman, and murders him, - - 139 

— — charged with stealing a jewel, - 1^0 

Kulkee-pooranu, a prophecy of what should take place in th« kiilee-yoogii, 815 

Kulkee born, an incarnation of Vishnoo^^ - ----- - 220* 
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Kulkccbcglns to restore the rites of religion, - i • • - . 

fights with the enemies of religion, - - - . - 224 

destroys a dreadful rakshusee, ^ - - . - - 225 

fights with Kiilec, - ...--.- 227 

apologizes for using arms to restore religion, by declaring that the 

destroyer and the destroyed are both Vishnoo, - - 229 

KuYuchfi, or prayers to the gods, specimens of these, - - - ^'^^ 



L 
LAMPS offered to the Ganges, placed by the side or floating down the stream, 256 
Lind for 150 cubits by the sides of the Ganges sacred, • • • - 249 
Laws respecting the place for a burnt-sacrifice, - - - - • 24- 
Libraries of rich and learned Hindoos, - - - - » - 82 

Lingu temples yery numerous on the banks of the Ganges, - - • 257 
List of sacred places, the resort of pilgrims, - - - - * - 28 
— — — the pooranns, -•- -- .-••-42 

-the oopu-pooranus, ---------43 

Living by the side of the Ganges elevates men into gods, - - - 261 

Lucky times when muntriis should be received, ----- 14 

' for performing certain ceremonies, • - • • • 305 

M 

m 

MALAS (bead-rolls) how many kinds, -------16 

. Mark on the forehead, &c. with the mud of the Ganges : its great benefits, 254 

Marks on the body lucky and unlucky, 277 

Maniagcs in what months to be celebrated, .•-••- 292 
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ifcdical shastiiis most read in Bttigal, their names, . • - - S41 

Medicines prepared from poisons, their ingredients, • - - . 368 

Men obtain heaven through the merits of their wives, and vice Tena^ - 4& 
Merit of drinking the wa^r in which m inmge or a bramhun's foot has been 

washed, ..- ..•g^ 

Messengers of the gods sent to guard the Ganges, - . . - 263 

Method cf receiving the initiating muntru from a rcMgious guide ^ - - 17 

Method of preventing the death of children, - - - . - - MO 

.— • family misfortunes> - -- - - -541 

Methods of worshipping G iinga and bathing in her waters, . - • 254 
Milk-maids weep at the departure of Krishuu, till their tears make the 

ground so soft that Krishna's chariot sinks in the mud^ 139 

Misery of being born under an evil planet^ -.•-.. g98 

Monsters created by Brumha, - - * • -^^ - 194 

Months, five sorts, ---------- 289 

MoogdhubodhivcontentsofthisSungskritu Grammar, - - - 437 

Moon not to be looked at on the 4th of BhwJra, - - - -^ - 292 

Miintrijs, (incantations>what kuid to be given to shoodrus, . - - - 12 

... . the benefits flowing from difierent miiatruF, - J3 

»— — ,  lying under a curse, - • - - - 23 

  — specimens of some from the Tunirii-saru,. - - 427 

powerful effects of (hese incantations, ----- 428 

faults in them renaeved, - - • . - ^^ - 4£9 

• when repeated by the modern Hindoos, - - - - 4S0 

• — some have the forms of prayers, -.-.--- 431 

Musical shastriis^ account of some part of their contciifs, - - - ' 591 

— — Instruments,, names of those now used in Bengal,, . - . 397 
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NAMES of Uu^Tunferiisbastriis, -•«..;.;;.;,. 2 

  of Gfinga in the three worldg» •••«•» 80^ 

 of th^ nine stars by which lucky and unlucky days are re<;ulated> 279" 
•< of the works on astronomy most read in Bengal^ . . •- sgO 

 of the twelve solar months^ - - - • . - 



No ceremonies to be performed iathe intercalary months thaA can be avoided^ 288^ 



OATHS, diffeicnt kindsy ^----^w-^SS^ 

Obeisance,, how many kinds among (he Hindoos^ «r tr ^ • • IS 

Offerings to the gods differ according to the seasons, « -^ * - 19& 

 to Do<Nrga to procure the destructiwi of enemies, -^ « . « SIO 

presented to Shivfi not to be eaten, «•»•«* SSS* 
I to Giinga and the brambuns. If whole villages be offered to the 

latter, incredible benefits will be derived to the giver, - 859 

  the number necessary for the worship before an idol,. •- ^ 542 

Oik^Doedicinal, methods of preparing them, . • . ^ . S6S 

09ieus, bad, on going to war, •..•*«r.^ 387 

— — — method of removing the evils foretold by them, •* * ^ 54S 

Ordeal, nine kinds, described, ^••.,». «^» S0&- 

•— anecdote respecting one at Nudeeya, •. - -r - 31i 

Owner of the land upon which religious ceremonies are performed to be 

worshipped, -•'•r'^irTT ^^^ 

PALMISTRY, &c. - -♦- - - - - - -.-2T6 

Pawniiig goods not disgraceful,. . - - - - . " " 28ft 

• I 
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. /Pertons doubting tlic efficacy of bathing in the Ganges link into a hell 

fiWcJ with owl lire, and are afterwards born asses, - - 231 
Phases of the jxioou, ------. ^ - 283 

Physician^ in what manner he must manage his patient, - - • 345 
Planting trees, a religious duty, the nature of it ; how to be performed, - 533 
Pooranus reheartcd at4he jatras, - ----- -39 

  at present inost read in Bengal, .. «. ^ . - . 43 
' their relative repute, ^- ------!47 

reading and hearing them an act of great merit, how attended io^ 

- and eiFeets produced on the hearers, - - • - 48S 
f emaiks on^ nuaiber of them, - - - -. - • f41 

Poets, 4iamefr of the most eminent, and of their principal works, - * 372 
PSoja^^r worship-before the idol, how Ui be performed j names of the proper 

offerings, &c. -.- - -.- - - - 4S8 

Pools, roads, &c, made and devoted to public'usr, - - - • 535 
PrayetS of the vaJus prohibited to shoodriis and women, - - -7 

'PresentTreignihg superstition of the lower casts of Hindoos comprised in four 
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i his fort J' -iiine forms, ^ • -.r - • - - « Ibid 

•— — Jias no sepj^irate festival, image, nor worship, r # # ^ 81 

»   hif form, mmmmmmmmm* Ibid 

— ; wheft worshipped, -»o#rr« - Ibid 

stories of this god, -rr*- #.r^ - Ibid 

name of his heaven, his names, r " - ;• - • 83 
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QUARRELS of Shiva aiu^Doorga, . .; = i ;; :; . aef 
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RADHA^tliemtftressof Krishna, worshipped, • . « .. ^ 317 

Rahooy his form, ' 1!9 

— ^ derours the sun or moon at an eclipse. Singular coincidence in the 

notions of remote nations on this subject, - - JbU 

■^  his names, --.--•-.-^ 113 

Rakshnsus, or men*eaters, ..... .« « ^ 388 

Ramu, account of this god and of the worship paid to him, • » * ^ S27 

Ramashwfiriij account of this holy place, ------ 469 

Uamatus, an order of mendicants, ------- 42T 

Remarks on the indecencies practised in some religious ceremonies, • « 329 

^ > state of mendicity among the Hindoos, • "" , " ^' 

• , practice of visiting holy places, - • • • B02 

River Worship, - , 297 

— other deified rivers, - - . • . • 315 

Koodru, a form of Shivu, .------• 259 

Rookminee end Siitynbhama, their worship, 318 

Ruvee, one of the nine planets, worshipped, ^ - - . - 99 
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^2^T ^f Hindoos arising out of the followers of Choitiinyu, - • 268 

Seeta, her worship, .-•-----•• 316 

^Shalgramu, its origin, worships &c. - . • • - • - - 277 

Sheetula, account of tiiis goddess, .«•*«« i* 906 
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•Ihiru, his form, «:-- ...^..17 

4^-Ai.— 4^orsbipped as Mahakalij, •"« • • .^ • S3 

  his worshippers called Soivyus, • - - . - * £9 

 ■- mark worn by his disciples, • • » • • • Ibid 

V^— at what timea worshipped, - ^ • - • * - ^W^ 
^  i hin wives, .-«-.-.- - • - - • • 10 

 -his names, •  m, m m m m n ^ 'm ^9 

tbeling^, •.•••••i^* ^18 

-<- story of4he lingii from the Doorg^^bhaguTiita, ^ • • • . ¥ Ibii 
'K » ditto fromHhe Kidara-khundu, - * • • - • '99 

A- ^ ditto from other pooranus, p«.»««*«W 

i—— (Kfferent forms of the lingu, .-*i- • -• 96 
- liitgii stones from whence brought, .•-.-• Ibid 
'Worship of the lingu, i^^. ^••- -p 87 

Shivii*s heaven described, ^••--f---34 
Shmibhanii-Kalee, account of this goddess, ^ - ^ • - 194 
Bhookrfi, (the planet Venus,) his form, - - - • - - 107 

-v stories of ibis god, ^p.-«-«- Jbid 

•w hisnames^ '•• ..-..••--• 110 

'8hunec,<Satusn,) a stor^ respecting this god, ^ p - - - 60 

V m liis form, &c. - --• - •- - • • 111 

Shiiravura, Bouddhu mendicants, »-•• » - 441 

Shushtee, account of this goddess, m • ^ ^ » * S19 

'Siddhasbwprei, accoi^nt of this goddess^ • • , •- - ISG 

Singhuvahinee, account of this goddess,. « ^ • * » • 143 

Eomu, (the moon,> his form, • -.- « « «. m  ^ 101 

ty»-« — a story respecting this god, • • « ^ » • /^icf 

 his chief names, -vmh^m »«« 103 



Soobhudra, her worship, e>.« . . ^ s . ^.^ 318 
Booryfi, (the sun), his descent^ ...^^ -^--52 

' ' ' his forai, --••^- • > 4 • « » • 'Jti4 

^ v/ben a^d in %hat manner worshipped, - • . » Jbid 

> - has rib temples in Bengal, -*- .. ^ * • flg 

•— n^mes df this god, ''- •^.*. « •• * iitif 

  festival to htfl honour described, « . • « • • 100 
Souiiis never eat till they have worshipped the sun, • • . « 54 
Story of Shivu and Doorga, •-.--- • . 10 

 of Khiva's drinking poison to aare the earth from deatrnction, • « St 
^ of a blind man who put a trick on bis guardian deity, « • ^ 153 

•—*-— reapectiag a worshipper of Doorga, -...-• S14 

•—* — respecting the marriage of Shivu and Doorga, • - • ^ 31 
Stories of Sooryu^ *-.^--* --^^fia 

^-^*— ^ relatiag to religious mendicants, ..«.»• 410 

Sukhee-bhaviVan order of female mendicants dressed as mea, « •* 440 

Sunyasees, a numerous order of mendicants, - - . • • 429 

* " h^w initiated, --- .« -•- /Ji j 

  their ctistoms, -• -.-- - - « 45O 

'  — story of Sfmkiiracharyfi, . « « • . \» • 431 

> Suruswiitee, the goddess of learning, • « « - « -«201 

her names^ -. -«.«^. 204 

Sutyu-Narayunu, bis worship, - - * U - - » 292 

- - . T 

TARA, account of this goddess, .««•• • • « 15^ 

Temples, fiva kinds desoribcd^ -- - - - ^ -. 315 
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Temple*, v^owhip paid in theiBi * --^ " *f^ • "* * '*® 

I -* a immbetbailt together in pne campoand and called Damlujiii • S57 

• consecrated^ ;««^« «*«» « 359 

Terrestrial gods,, sundry, --•..•«.• S93 

•< The five gods," account of them^ • ^-- - • - 50 

Toolsee plant worshipped, • • - - - - * ^-. S40 

Tr«es, various, worshipped^ •.•*^fc*« 342 

U 

lTGHDRtfr.PlJNT'HLE, an order of mendicants, • • • '• 432 
Ugnee, his form, - - •- -- .-«i^ ••76 

. — : when worshipped, ,.-••••» Ibid 

—-perpetual fire preserved in honor of him, • • - - • 77 

— — — - story of this g<Kl, --«-••!.*- Ibid 

 his wife — heaven— names, *. ^ - - ^ • •, 78 

Unniipoprna, account of this goddess, ^ » « •« * » • 159 

Upsuras, or celestial dancers, - • - «-^ « *-\« S23 

Urdhunareeshwuru, a deity half male and half female, • « .. 27o 

iJsoorus, or the giants, »/.••« «••«. 5J9 

Uvudhootii, an order of mendicants, •-«•••• 411 

lJy5dhya, a sacred place resorted to by pilgrintf ^ » « • • 47g 

VALlfeoPALU, his form, &c. • - • • . . - - 24f 

Verses recited io obtain children, • 75 

Vidyadhurus, or heavenly dancers, ••»..«. SSS 

Village goddess, ^5 

Vishalokshee^ account of this goddess, •<»» it-^. ]6S 



Yislinoo, his form, irdages, time* of his worship, mark of his worshippers, - S 
— — - ten incarnations of this god, -• *- -• -.4 

 first incarnation in the forni of a fish, * . . * « r. Jftid 
— — second in that of a tortoise, . i» . . • • JbH 

third in that of a boar, -...*»*« Jbttt 

 fourth in that of a creature half man and half lio.i, - • - 6 « 

 fifth in that of a dwarf bramhun^ - ..-,.-. 7 

* sixth as Purnsho5-ramn, -•-.---•-.9 

 seventh as Ramu, ----•i--«.«-l!^ 

* eighth as Krishnu, ^.«.««»^ /iftf 

• ninth as Boiiddhd^ - - -- -. •- Jbid 

"' tenth as Kiilkee, --.---.•-- Ibid 

M his names, --- - -*- -«^«-]ft 

* his wives, •-*-*--• -'-liS 
•m  his heaven, ..----.-• 16 

•— and Shivfi, the roof or source of ahnost all the gods, » - 204 

Vishwukiirmfi, his form, worship, &c. ---•-*- 85S 
Voidyunat*hu, a place to which pilgrims resort, • - * * 485 

Voiragee, an order of mendicants, -^- -- •«• 411 

method of initiatioir, •- -- •••^ SS4 
» their customs, •.• - •i..-** 486 

 the books they read", -;--•--- 497 
ToishnuTus, do not worship Shivu, •---••* ^« 
Vrihttsputee, (Jupiter) his form, - - - - - - • ^vS 

— the priest of the gods, - - - ^ - • - Ibid 

m charged with adultery, * • - "* - - - Jbid 

* his names, .-.-••-»- Ibid 

Yrindavuuri, a sacred place, tlie scene of Krishnu^s tricks, * « • 479 



Tugulamookhee^ account c^ this goddess, •• • <» « mm. 1S& 
Vukrashwririi^ a sacred place, • r .«»-»• 487 
Yorpoari, his form, - -- -•-.-••••84 
, h^ no public festival or temple in Bengal, • • • Jhid 

■I T?hen worshipped, •-.- - • # • Ibid 

I   a story respecting him, * * • '* •- »*. "* .^ 

WOJB^SHIP, incjecent of the Shaktus, ^ ^ ^ ^ . - ZSt 

m at ^hat times performed,^ . • • -. • m 3® 

Y 

YAD0O*PUNT'H 1 1;, an order of mendicants^ - - • . 459 

Yogee> a person who performs yogu, •^*." * * * *^'^ 

y iikshiis, servants of Koovarii, the god of riches^ - - . * - 399 
Vmnu, hi? descent, and forms, -- - -.-.- • -88 
——-his workjis judge of the dead, ^ -.•.-- JUd 

, Kts residence, and the river Yoitiirunee,, described,, - • • 89 

— story of this- god, • -. -.. - " - - • .. - 99 
 stories relating lo persons who had been to his residence, - - 91 
* further stories of Ymnju, -.- • - . . -94 

p  . . worship of this, god, .., »««.«. JbiJ 
 names of this god, *r « «.«.. *.--96 

Yungumu, an order of mendicants, - . • - • - • • - 4A1 
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ABHEEroLfs, or milk-men, • - -.i i . . II4 

Absorption, described, --* -•«....•• SOS 

  not relished by some Voishnuvus, ««..«« 399 

 methods of obtaining it, • - • ♦* • Jbij 

— four kinds, '- -"- -"• • • • ^ 3J5 

. — few Hindoos adopt the rules for obtaining it, - • . JbiJ 

Agoorees, or farmers, thefr present state, - - • m • • 79 

 their times and methods of cultiyation, • • • • - 80 
Form of a plough, --•««•«• 81 

» Produce of the lands in Bengal, - - - • . - - 90 

 — Flour how ground', - ..-••*• 91 

 The sugar-cane, hrfw cuHivated; UiC sugar-milt, #• * - 94 

Soil of Bengal, - . 96 

Animals, (heir creation, .--.--•- • 505 

Ascetics, who have overcome their pas»ions,-Dot to be found now among the 

Hindoos, •^... 311 

  > ancient, sometif their abominable actions giyen from the shastrus, 318 

 remarks on the nature of the austerities which thejr practised, - 313 
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BOAI'S, farm of some; -2----^i; gg| 
Bramhun, kis daily duties, when walking in strict conformity to the rules 

of the shastru, described at large, - * . - - 31 
Bramhuns, wonders ascribed to them, - .. ... « .. 3 

their privileges, - .*..-m« -^6 

 popular prejudices respecting them, - « . « 7 

". shoodrus drink the water in which a bramhun*s iOQ has been 

dipped, ..«....*.«. 9 

 shoodrus collect the dust from the feet of bramhuns, - • 10 

 shpodrus devpte soj^l as )vell aj5 body lo them, • - - 11 
^ - proofs that the whole system of the Hindoo religion was made 

for them. - -« - - • « -17 

.. -^ greatly sunk in their religious character, »■ - - - 59 

different orders, ,.«•-.-- •« 49 

 ]^oole|nus marry many wives ; this the cause of the greatest evils, 54 

 the most depraved of all the Hindoos, - » « «. » 55 

» I  »i. ■! inferior in cast, various sorts, ---•.• 56 

some aft priests perform worship for prostitutes in brothels,^ ^ 57 

employments foUowed-by them at present, • - - - 59 

lands,>&c. bestowed on them, .--«.- 61 

BumiBg tho^deadi * T " 'r. " *-*? 1^^' 

C- 
CASTS, their origin, ^^^-^^^...^l 

Casts, various i;nentioned, .>-«^^ ^ ». . .. 123 
Cast, how lost, - -.. -----.^128 

difficulty in some cases, to be regained^ « •i - ••^ ^ ^ 129 
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Cast, a new one called peef-alee, .'--•-** 1J^9 

Many peKsons^ having losl cast, destroy themselves, * • - /W/i 

Murders very numei'ous to prevent losing cast, • • • - 130 

— Consequences of losing cast, - - • - * 5 • ^^'■ 

— Rules of the shastru respecting loss of cast, - -.. - ■« - 132 

Pcrson^may sink lower in society -who do not absolutely lose cast, Ilfid 

Really forfeited by thousands daily though the jienalty is not inflicted, iWrf 

Persons havcioffercd very large sums to regain cast without success, 133 

Baneful effects of the cast on freedom of thought, • - - 135 

Sometimes lost with little inconvenience to tlic party losing it, - Ibid 

In some provinces the ruks about eating less regarded, - - iSti 

Rules of the cast disregarded by tliousandswith unpunity, - • Ibid 

Celestial regions described^ -^-^•.-- 379 

. Beings, various, .-- 300 

Ceremonies over the sick while lying by the Ganges,- - - • - 183 

• to remove the effects of dying under an evil $tar, - - 192 

m when two Hindoos meet, - - - - - - • 222 

Chandaliis, a low cast of shoodriis, - - - - - - • 118 

Chasa-koivurtus, farmers, -•--^..--- 120 
Children, vast multitudes destroyed in the womb, - - - - - 55 

Churmukariis, or slice-makers, - - - - - - - - 119 

Cloth-factories belonging to the Honourable Company, - . • 105 

belonging to native merchants, - - - ^ • 106 

Coins which circulate in Bengal, -•- - . . - • 212 

Comparisons, curious ones, by Hindoo writers, - - ' - - • 214 

Compliments, specimens, ----««.-• ggl 

Concubinage very common, - - - - - -' - - 156 

Conversation betwixt a dying man and his friends by the side of the Ganges, 181 

   two Hindoos just arrived from the festival of Doorga, 194 
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Conversatioa betwixt tvro persons returned from a shraddbu, • • 19S 

'■ a YoishDUYu and a SbaktTi, • - . - . 198 

 tfaetwowivw of one husband, ... - SOI 
> ' about an absent person it ho neglects the ceremonies of religion, gOO 



Cries of Calcutta, «.....«•«• 216 

Custom of not walking over a rope or the shadow of a, bramhun, « « 218 

« when a person sneezes, gapes, ot falls, - • - • - 216 

Customs of women respecting their absent husbands, « « . « 158 

D 

DEAD bodies thrown into the river, -  • •.- --191 
Directions given by a dying man respecting the repose of his soul, his pro- 
perty, &c. •*--•• 1S3 

Dheevurns, or fishermen, - - « » • • • « •IJa 
Dolavahces, a cast of shoodrus, ^ ^ • - • • • -119 
Domestic Economy, .-• • - ...« 159 

* • *- Treatment- of pregnant women ; both at and after the time 

ofdeHvery^, - - - - - - Ibid 

: :£ Sayings of the Hindoos on these occasions, - . • 161 

    Name given to the child, • - - - - JhH 

. = The child's liead shaved when two years old, - - 163 

. Children suckled very long, . - - • Jbid 

'• "Children h6w taught to read, and to behave io others, • 164 

— — Children's plAy of various kinds^ - - -  - 163 

1 Young people very corrupt, - • • • ^^^ 

.^- . ^^ Family by wli6m managed, ,-••-- 167 

. : Busiitcss oPa hoQse-wtfe, " • - - • m ' \L^ 

.,. Common food what, * - • - - •169 

.1  Cooking how performed, - - • - - Ihid 
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Domestic Economy : Mcak bow eaten, 
—  Times of eating. 
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- Smoking, very conmion ; the pipe described, 

- Houshold goods, ... « • • 

- Houses of the Hindoos described, ^ ^ m 

- Houses when repaired, - . « - , 

- Daily food how bought, • • « . . 

- Garments, price of them, - %. - . 

- Family debts fall on whom, « m . 

- Birds and animals, « • « ^ « , 

- Haunted houses, - - • - * - 

- Wives never mention the names of their husbands, 
-^ Sisters annually feast their brothers, - « 

- Qusrrrels very common, - - • . 

- Mothers excessively fond of their children, 

- Hindoos sit on mats, &c. in their houses, 

- Conversation, on what subjects generally. 



Dying in the house a great misfortune, 
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EARTH the, described, - 
Extraordinary method of discovering a thief, 
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FEASTS of the Hindoos, 

Forcing a husband to love his wife by secretly giving a certain medicine 

io him,  •-..... 
Fortune-tellers much regarded, -- 
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158 
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GARDENS few ; oFcharda common, - s i - i - 176 

Generations, several live in one homestead, ;•••-- 152 

Girls worship the gods to obtain good husbands, . • • - - 157 

in what manner they shew their attachment to religion, - . 357 

God, his anity taught, while the doctrine of 33,000,000 of gods is maintained, 274 

his natural, but nothing of his moral, perfections taught, - - Ibid 

, fake notions of hii», as the soul of the world and the author of every 

. iWngj destroy all the good that would arise from a know- 

^ Icdgo of his natural perfections, •• - • - 275 
*-^^ notions of hint as crusting in ajstate of infinite repose, and separate 

from matter^ - * - • • - - - 277 

Hindoo gods their origin, -- - -.- i- - - - 292 

, rcprojichcd on difiercnt occasions, •. - • - 215 

a few of their crimes detailed, •• r  " • 296 

Gopus, or milkmen, *-.,.•--•«-.-. 120 

Grief for the dead excessive, --«--.«« 186 

(;iinrikiisaudBady.iikarukus, musicians, - *':'■•- *2l 

* 

H 

IIATLS, or weekly markets, -^ -210 

Heaven of Virfinoo described from the Muhabharutu, , , - S19 

^ of Brumha described, from the^rae work, - • - - S20 

. . a scene in this heaven, - • - - . IbH 

^- of Shivu described, from the Shree-bhaguviitij, - - - 321 

,„. ^ of Indru described, from the Muhabharutu, - - - - §22 

— . scenes in this heaven, --.•-- 32S 

— of yiimu described from the same work, - - - • 332 
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Heaven of Y iiroonu described, from the same work, 

. a scene in this hearen, 

— — — -^ of Chundrii, a scene in this heaven, 
 of Koovaru, from the same work, 

Heavens of the gods, general remarks, 

- . — difficult to be obtained, 



— works raising men to these heavens, « . ,.^ 
— . remarks on the nature of these works, 

— examples to shew what performances have raised 

some men to these heavens, « « . 

— infiunous actions performed as works of merit, raising 

to the heavens of the gods, • • » .. 
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337 

316 

317 
338 
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342 



343 
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Hells, their names described, -•-- - - • « 

>   punishments endured in th^se places, as related in the Shree-bhaguvutu, 

  fears of the Hindoos respecting these torments, and effects of these fears 

in making them more superstitious, » . . 376 
House (scpargie on«) for a wife whea angry, * - * - i. 175 
Houses, their value, -* **?• * * * * * ^'^^ 



ILLUSTRATIONS of one hundred and fifty-three passages of Scripture 

from Hindoo Manners and Customs, •• 233 to 272 

Ink for writing, how made hy the Hindoos, - •- • i» » •- 218 
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KAIST'HIIS, various. orders, - « -- 
 their employments, „ « • 

Kasareesy workers In brass, &c.. ; their customs, 
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79 

77 
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Koombbukarus, or poUcrS| - « • . «.•: ^ \Qi 

Kooruv us, a class of sboodrus, - - -« • • • . jgQ 

Kshiitrijrus, the second order of Hindoos, - - .. ^ • • eg 
• ; — their duties as kings, -•64. 

• — present state of this order, - •»«-•» 65 



Kunnukariis, or blacksmiths, «-•««« »i,« 107 

L 

LAMENTATIONS ofa mother over her dead child, 4 i - J86 

. ' over a grown up son, - • . 188 



of a daugliter over her mother, • . . - Ibid 

Last offices tothe sick while lying near the Ganges, • - - - 185 

Letters, specimens of several kinds^ . - , _ - • • , » 225 

' directions, how written^ - •««•«« 
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MAGrDIIUS,a cact of shoodrus, • • <r « » • • ]03 

Malakiirus, 4>r sellers of flowers, ^-•.-.■. « » . . 109 

Mahis, libhcrmcn, -- - - • -.- . » • igo 

Man, liow created, - .---.---- 301 

his state in the present world relating to the creator, ... S06 

Marriages, at wliat age they may be contracted ; expences, &c. - • 137 

 A Hindoo never tihooses his own wife ; a Ghfitiiku employed, Jbid 

•- Ghutnkus, account of them, - - - - - .• 138 

 Directions in choosing a wife, --•-.- 139 

::^ Presents to ghotukus, -•- •- . ..- . -140 

 — A second marriage agreement sometimes made ; — ^presents, - Ibid 

-^^— — — Ceremonies preceding the marriage, - - • - - 141 
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Marriages, ceremonies on tlie wedding-daj, 

Tredding procession, - - . 

' ceremony respecting precedence, 

— ^— — ceremonies in solemnizing the marriage, 
•  feasts following the ceremony, 
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— the bridegroom's taking home his bride ; procession, &c. 

— the couple's going t»the ho use of the bride's father, where the bride- 

groom stays certain days, - . • ^ 151 

— the bridegroom's taking his wife to himself at the end of a year; 

ceremonies on this occasion, .... 

— ceremonies before the consummation of matriage, 

— taking a second wife; evils of second marriages, - • - 

— to what age a man may marry, - - . . - 

— how soon a person may marry after the death of his wife, 

— no old bachelors in Bengal, - . - - - 

— widows married by a particular form called nika, 

— in what months most marriages take place, - - -. . - 

— eight kinds, * . - . . ^. , .. 



Market-places ; articles exposed in them, 

Modern devotees very corrupt, a great burden to the country, 
Modfikus, or confectioners- .^^•.^. 
Moral virtue not to be found in the highest acts of the Hindoo religion, 
Mullus, snake-catchers and snake«exhibiters. ,-•... 
Muliigrahees, sweepers, »«* --.,'. 
Muslins incredibly fine, >.^j,«_.., 
Musiaman customs many the very reverse of those of the Hindoos, 
Mutual agiceaientsjofflriendslup betwixt person*, often of different ca«tf, 
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NAM IJS of (he Hindoos, mostly taken from lUose of the idoU, - . - 162 

>■   — bad names sometimes given, - - • - • • 163 
Napitus, or barbers, - ---------97 

are qaack-doctors, - - - - - - •-• -99 

Natural Curiosities, -- - - .------ S18 

Natitf, or dancers, - - - - • - - • ••. **^ 



O 

OFFERINGS, a list of tilings pvesmtcd to the idol Jugrmnat'hu at the fes- 
tival in honour of this god, at SerAmpore^ in the year 1809, 195 
Ornaments much worn by Hindoo women, - - - - - , - 213 

P 

PARROTS taught to repeat thcnamesr of idols, - • - . ggo 

Piitalus, the seven, described, -•-•---- S89 

Pdffmees, or ferrymen, - - - -- - - - - 119 

Perplexing Case, - - -•- - - -- - 217 

Playing on the flute with the nose, - - - - - -~- 221 

Poita, the ceremony of investiture described, ----- 24 

Price of labour among farmers very low ; day-labourers much to be pitied, 177 

Prices ofarticles of consumption in Bengal, <* • - <- - 211 

Property often buried in the earth, -- • - • - - 111 

Pruluyus, or destruction of material things, account df them^ -. - 377 

». • • 

Q 

QUARRELS, sini^ular custom at sach timai> -.•••. 909 
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Universe, its origin, •-.------• 278 

Use of the toes, ..,.^*-.--- 217 
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YAROOEES, viz. sellers of the panu leaf, • - - . • ]20 
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• how they arose ; their customs, &c, • • « . « 72 
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Women of higher casts neither smoke nor take snuff, - ; i • 172 
— — — their manners towards each other^ . •. • • - 175 
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Works of merit, generally spoken of as raising men to heaven, afford little 

relief to the mind of a dying Hindoo; — scene of a dying 
Hindoo uttering his grief and alarm by the side of the Ganges, 348 
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Pago 39, Line 21, for " the people of Guild urbhti" read " the GiindhurYus.'^ 

63, 2, for " Brumhvi's" read " Briimha's." 

71, 11, for "Brumhu's" read " Brumha's.'* 

65, 8, for " their" read " thou.'> 

67, 2, for " Brumhu" read « Briimha.'' 

. 79, 2, for « Si1tSi(pu," read " Sutgopi," and for^^ ChaseC;" read " Chasa." 

87, - 5, for '* for" reafl ** fi*i.»> 

120, in the note read *^ 175.". 

193, in the note for " 527" read " 56 !.'> 

255, 2, dele " one side of.»» 

256, 7, for "thy," read « they/' 

- - 274, - ^ 4, for « 30;000,000" read « 33,000,000.» 

281, 5, for " Briknhu's" read " Brumha's.'» 

 370, 5, for " sound" read " sounds." 

395, -4 and 6, for « Brumha" read ^^ Brttmhii." 
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